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ST. ANDREW’S BAY. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

















NIGHT. 


AH, listen through the music, from the 
shore, 

The “melancholy long-withdrawing roar”’; 

Beneath the Minster, and the windy caves, 

The wide North Ocean, marshalling his 
waves! 

Even so forlorn—in worlds beyond our ken— 

May sound the seas that are not heard of 
men ; 

Even so forlorn, prophetic of man’s fate, 

Sounded the wan sea-wave disconsolate, 

When none but God might hear the boding 
tone, 

As God shall hear the long lament alone, 

When all is done; when all the tale is told, 

And the gray sea-wave echoes as of old! 


MORNING. 


This was the burden of the Night, 
The saying of the sea, 

But lo! the hours have brought the light, 

The laughter of the waves, the flight 

Of dipping sea-birds, foamy white 
That are so glad to be! 

“ Forget!’’ the happy creatures cry, 
“Forget Night’s monotone, 

With us be glad in sea and sky, 

The days are thine, the days that fly, 

The days God gives to know him by, 
And not the Night alone!’’ 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE LAMP. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








I TRIMthis lamp,my bounden task to serve— 

My task in which I may not pause nor 
swerve, 

Though roars the deep so loud upon the 
strand, 

Though seamen toil and shoremen pace the 
sand. 


My task I ply, let who may scan the sea: 
Here must I stay, though Pity urgeth me. 
But steads it not that I this lamp of mine 
In seaward window set, and bid it shine? 
GENEVA, O. 
ie 


THE PENSIONERS. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





WHEN berries are ripe, what breezes pass 

By the hillside slope of tangled grass, 

As under the warmth of shower and sun 

Flavor and fragrance melt in one! 

The treas re is hidden, the leaf is spread 

To mock the eye witha gleam of red, 

And the ant that dwells by the pasture 
_ stone 

Tastes the sweets of the hour alone. 


When cherries are ripe how fair a sky 

Arches the hills of hot July, 

While over the land a joyful lay 

Sounds the praise of the dawning day ! 

The reapers turn from the weighted 
sheaves 

To rifle the depth of dazzling leaves, 

And the farthest flush in the tell-tale East 

Calls the robins to share the feast. 


When apples are ripe the fields are bare 
And the frost dissolves in the kindling air, 
And amurmur of laughter comes and goes 
From the rustling length of the orchard 
rows; 
The turf is streaked with a crimson hue, 
And the loaded cart is rumbling through, 
And the dream of a glancing hearth is dear 
When apples are ripe, in the waning year. 
REDDING, Conn. 


THE STATE AS AN “ ETHICAL PER- 
SON.” 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 








WE meet often, in current social dis- 
cussion, with the assertion that ‘‘ the 
State is an ethical person.” This is nota 
proposition concerning a relation of things, 
which is said to be true, nor is1t an obser- 
vation of fact which can be verified by a 
new examination. It is an assertion in 
regard to the standpoint which should be 
adopted, or the mode of conceiving of the 
matter which should be accepted. Such as- 
sertionsare, no doubt, extremely useful and 
fruitful when they are correct; but they are 
also very easily made, which implies thet 
they are very liable to be incorrect, and 
they furnish broad ground for fallacious 
deductions. 

Let us examine this one. 

The student of social welfare finds that 
the limit of social well-being which is pos- 
sible at any given time is set by the cap- 
ital of which the society can dispose. The 
possibility of improving the well-being of 
the society in the progress of time de- 
pends on the possibility of increasing the 
capital faster than the numbers increase. 
But so soon as he comes to consider the 
increase of capital, he finds himself face 
to face with ethical facts and forces. 
Capital is the fruit of industry, temper- 
ance, prudence, frugality, and other in- 
dustrial virtues. Here then the welfare 
of society is found to be rooted in moral 
forces, and the relation between ethical 
and social phenomena is given in terms 
of actual facts and not of rhetorical ab- 
stractions, It comes to this: that the 
question how well off we can be depends 
at last on the question how rational, vir- 
tuous, and enlightened we are. Hence 
the student of society finds that, if the 
society has developed all the social and 
economic welfare which its existing 
moral development will justify or sup- 
port, then there is no way to get any 
more welfare, save by advancing the 
moral development. It is possible that 

there may be obstacles in the political or 
social organization which prevent the ac- 
tual moral power of the people from at- 
taining its maximum result in social and 
material welfare. In any existing society 
there are such obstacles. The field of re- 
form lies in dealing with these obstacles. 
But, if we may imagine such obstacles to 
be removed, and all the social machinery 
to be perfect, we should then have dis- 
tinctly before us the fact that, for every 
increase of social well-being we must pro- 
vide by ourselves becoming better men. 

It is only putting the same statemeut in 
another form to say that whatever de- 
ficiences there are in our society, which 
are important or radical—that is to say, 
which surpass ,in magnitude the harm 
which comes from defects in the social 
machinery—are due to deficiencies in our 
moral development. We are as well off 
as we deserve to be. Weare as well off 
as such moral creatures as we are can be. 
The solidarity of society holds us together 
so that, although some of us are better 
than others in industrial virtue, we must 
all go together. 

Now arises the interesting question: 
Where can we get any more moral power? 
Where is there any spring or source of it 
which we have not yet used? What new 
stimulus can be applied to the develop- 
ment of moral energy to quicken or in- 





tensify it? When, therefore, we are told 
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that the State is an ethical person, the 
question we have to ask is this: Is the 
State a source of moral energy whioh can 
contribute what is needed? Can it bring 
to us from some outside source that which, 
by the facts of the case, we lack? If it 
can, then indeed it is the most beneficent 
patron we possess. It has a function 
which is on the same plane with that as- 
cribed by some theological doctrines to the 
Holy Spirit. Or, if not that, then it has 
a function similar to that of the Church 
and the school, only far more elevated and 
incomparably more direct and effective; 
and it executes this function, not by act- 
ing on the minds and hearts of men, but 
by mechanical operations, regulations, and 
ceremonial activities. If the assertion 
that the State is an ethical person does not 
mean this, if it does not mean that, in the 
midst of our social struggles and per- 
plexities, the State is an independent 
source of power which can be called 
in to help, by contributing the ethical 
energy which we need, then that asser- 
tion is an empty jingle of words, or, at 
most, it refers vaguely to the general ad- 
vantage of the association and co-opera- 
tion of men with each other. It appears, 
therefore, that the assertion that we 
ought to conceive of the State as an ethi- 
cal person does not rest upon any such 
solid analysis of the facts of life and the 
nature of the State, as would make it a 
useful and fruitful proposition for further 
study of social phenomena, but that it is 
a product of the phrase-mill. It is one of 
those mischievous dicta which seem to 
say something profound; but, upon ex- 
amination, prove to say nothing which 
will bear analysis. In current discussion, 
especially of State interference, this 
proposition is always invoked just when 
the real crisis of discussion comes, and it 
serves tocover the lack of true analysis 
and sound thinking. 

If we turn aside from the special field of 
social discussion for a moment to call up 
accepted principles of ethics and of sound 
thinking, we shall find it undisputed that 
the source of ethical energy is in the hearts 
and minds of human beings and not any- 
where else. Institutions of which the 
family, the Church and the school are the 
chief, which have for their purpose the 
development of ethical energy in the ris- 
ing generation, cost energy and give it 
back. The institution itself produces 
nothing. It is like any other machine. 
It only gives direction and combination 
or division to the forces which are put 
into it. It isthe moral force of the pa- 
rent and teacher, which develops the 
moral force of the child. The institution 
is only a convenient arrangement or ap- 
paratus for bringing the one to bear on 
the other. The institution is at its best 
when it allows this personal contact 
and relationship to be most direct and 
simple—that is, when the institution itself 
counts for the least possible. When we 
turn to the State. we find that the State is 
not even in nature and purpose, or pre- 
tense, an institution like those mentioned. 
It has its purposes, which are high and 
important. For these it needs moral 
power and consumes moral power. The 
family, the Church and the school are 
preparing men and women of moral 
power for theservice of the State. They 
hand them over, such as they are, to be 
citizens and members of the common- 





wealth. In that position their moral ca- 
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pacities are drawn upon; speaking of the 
society as a whole, we must say that they 
are used up. The practice of virtue in- 
creases virtue, whether it be in the State 
or the store, the profession or the handi- 
craft; but there is no more reason on that 
account to call the State an ethical per- 
son than there is to apply the same high- 
sounding epithet to trades or professions. 
There is no sense in which it may be prop- 
erly used in the one case in which it would 
not equally well appiy to the other. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





THE RULING OF THE INDIAN BU- 
REAU. 


BY SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 








THE press of the country does not ap- 
pear to have become yet thoroughly 
awake to the recent most extraordinary 
orders that have issued from the Indian 
Bureau of the Department of the Interior. 
No doubt the action of Commissioner 
Atkins and Acting Commissioner Upshaw 
is the result of grave misapprehension 
only, and not of wrongful intent; but 
it is none the less unjustifiable and unen- 
durable. It isas arbitrary in its princi- 
ple and method, as it is unfounded in its 
reasoning. The order issued and reit- 
erated by those officials to the missionaries 
is that ‘‘In all schools conducted by mis- 
sionary organizations, it is required that 
all instruction shall be given in the Eng- 
lish language. Instruction in the Dakota 
language will not be permitted.” Again 
Commissioner Atkins writes: ‘‘ The rule 
applies to all schools on the reservations, 
whether they be government or mission 
schools.” Still later (July 16th, 1887) 
Acting Commissioner Upshaw announces 
that the rule is to be ‘rigidly enforced,” 
and ‘‘no mission school will be allowed 
on the reservation, which does not com- 
ply with the regulation.” 

In justification of this summary proce- 
dure both commissioners announce sepa- 
rately, but in the same words, that “‘ the 
education of the Indians in the vernacular 
is not only of no use to them, but is detri- 
mental to their education and civiliza- 
tion.” Such a statement is certainly the 
fitting accompaniment of such an order. 
It would be difficult to make in the same 
compass, a declaration more historically 
preposterous, whether taken in its broader 
range or in its application to the Indian 
tribes in particular. In all nations and 
all ages Christian philanthropists who 
have sought to elevate a tribe or a race 
have been compelled to do it in the use of 
the vernacular. The idea of reaching and 
permanently elevating the great mass of 
any people whatever, by first teaching 
them all a foreign tongue, is too absurd ever 
to have been entertained by sane men. 
With one accord, and under the law of a 
universal necessity, they have wrought 
through the vernacular. The Scriptures 
themselves have proved powerless for this 
purpose, so long as they were locked up 
inan unknown tongue. Hence, from an- 
cient times, the first effective movement 
in every region has been to give the Gos- 
pel, or portions of it, in the vernacular, 
and all educational works for the people 
also in the native tongue. This is the 
way in which education and civilization 
have been introduced and carried forward 
among the uncivilized races. And thus it ° 
has come to pass that missionaries are now { 





furnishing the Scriptures in more than | 
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two hundred vernacular tongues, some 
forty of which were by them reduced to 
writing, with great labor, for this very 
purpose and from this necessity. The 
necessity has been the same in the case of 
the Hindu and the Chinese, as of the Zulu, 
the Hawaiian or the Fiji Islander. No 
impression could be made upon the Nes- 
torians or Armenians except as their 
Scriptures were transferred from an an- 
cient to a modern, from an unknown to 
a known, language. 

Not only is the dictum of these officials 
contradicted by the history of educa- 
tion and civilization the world through, 
but it is most pointedly in conflict with 
the history of the Indian tribes in this 
country. Every successful effort for their 
elevation, from the days of Eliot to that 
of the Riggs family, has been and is in 
the vernacular. These efforts, have every- 
where, sooner or later, been interfered 
with by the white man’s aggression. But 
all who are acquainted with the history of 
these efforts, know that these tribes have 
been found, under fair opportunities, the 
most docile of all the heathen. I will not 
cite the proof which comes from every 
tribe where the effort has been fairly 
made; but always in their own dialect. 
The commissioners need not go further 
than the United States Census Report for 
1880 to have learned this fact. For not- 
withstanding all the havoc made with the 
progress of the Cherokees, Choctaws and 
Seminoles, by their forced removal be- 
yond the Mississippi, and notwithstand- 
ing the disastrous effects of the Rebellion 
on these and other Southern tmbes, the 
report contains such facts as these: That 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chicka- 
saws and Seminoles are ‘‘ largely engaged 
in farming,” having two and a third mil- 
lion acres under cultivation, whereon 
they raise corn, wheat, oats, cotton, cat- 
tle, horses and other products to a large 
extent; that their form of government is 
similar in many respects to those of the 
states”; that ‘‘they are well supplied 
with schools, churches and books,” and, 
what is much to the point, these books 
are ‘‘ in their own native language.” And 
it would require but a moderate investi- 
gation of their history to learn that all 
this education and civilization has been 
imparted to these tribes through the me- 
dium of their native language. 

So much for the reasoning. A word on 
the ruling. It may safely be pronounced 
to be in fact—without impéaching the in- 
tention—one of the most highb-handed,and 
fundamentally oppressive measures of 
modern times. It may be doubted whether 
any government in the civilized world 
would now dare attempt such a thing even 
with their conquered provinces. But the 
Indians were tigl 1869 recognized as treaty- 
nations. Though now in a nondescript 
relation, and often in conflict with this 
country, in a large majority of cases, how- 
ever (according to the investigations of 
the Senate Committee in 1867), by reason 
of wrongs done them by white men, they 
are not asubject or tributary race, or na- 
tionality. If they were such, the ruling 
would still be unparalleled. The Turks 
did indeed attempt to crush out the lan- 
guage of the Armenians in Turkey; but 
that was centuriesago. The Norman con- 
querors, though they made French the 
Court language, did not venture to inter- 
dict the use or teaching of the Saxon 
tongue. The Egyptian Government does 
not forbid the use of Coptic in the mis- 
sion schools. The Turkish Government 
would not be tolerated in ruling out the 
use of Armenian and Greek in the schools 
of Turkey. The Czar would not under- 
take to root out the native language from 
the schools of Poland. Such proceedings 
are now unknown. Christians and phil- 
anthropists encounter them nowhere 
among the nations. It would of course 
be competent for the Government of the 
United States to rule out the Indian lan- 
guages and Indian books from its own 
schools, though it would be a grave mis- 
take soto do, But forany functionary of 
the Government, or for the Government 
itself, to prohibit all other schools on 

he Indian Territory from using any book, 
10 matter how excellent or indispensable, 
xcept in alanguage unknown to the great 
ody of the people, is a stretch of power, 





not only unworthy of an enlightened age 
and a free country, but in conflict with 
the first principles of wisdom and justice. 
It is a wrong that requires to be speedily 
rectified. 
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GNOSTIC AGNOSTICISM. 


BY GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D, 
PRESIDENT OF IOWA COLLEGE. 








GNOSTICISM is ancient, very ancient; 
Agnosticism is very modern. Gnosticism 
claims to be wise above what is written; 
Agnosticism professes not to know what 
is written. Can two such opposites com- 
bine in one? Is it not likeuniting univer- 
sal wisdomand know-nothing-ism? We 
should be ready to say the thing is impos- 
sible, if it were not taking place to-day 
under our eyes. 

Both words relate to religion. It is the 
new religious ‘‘dogma” of future proba- 
tion that compels us to bring them to- 
gether. 

‘* The religion of knowledge and of one 
who knows,” says Neander: ‘tas opposed 
to the faith of the multitude,” received the 
name of Gnosticism. ‘‘Gnosis,” says 
Guericke, ‘‘in the more general significa- 
tion of the term, is a deeper insight into 
the nature and interior connections of re- 
ligious truth.” ‘‘The name,” says Guer- 
icke, ‘‘was applied to an extraordinary in- 
sight into divine things, beyond the system 
of faith which the people commonly re- 
ceived on authority.” ‘‘A widely ramified 
system of most extravagant religious phi- 
losophy came forth from it,” says Kurtz. 
‘* It claimed ability to restore to mankind 
the lost knowledge of God,” says Mosheim. 
Professor Shedd characterizes it as ‘‘an 
amorphous system” ‘‘with an ingenuity 
of speculation and a perverse persever- 
ance of mental power never excelled in 
the history of human errors.” Its pecu- 
liar hypotheses, causes, diversities and 
consequences in the second and third 
Christian centuries—and even later—are 
of no importance in this connection. Its 
spirit can coalesce with, and stimulate 
any errors of doctrine or theory. 

Agnosticism, on the other hand, de- 
nies what Christians have uniformly pro- 
fessed, and what the best thinkers of the 
ages have been satisfied that they knew. 
It has not cared so much to contradict 
the Word of God on this or that truth, as 
to contradict sweepingly the proposition 
that there is a Word of God in the world. 
It avows blank mental darkness on all the 
momentous revealed issues of human 
character, divine government, and future 
destiny. The light that shineth in a dark 
place emits no ray that reaches the Ag- 
nostic’s eye. He isin religion a ‘ know- 
nothing.” 

How, now, can these two styles of 
thinking, how can the spirit of these two 
errors be united in one? How can these 
extremes meet on the question of the desti- 
ny of the impenitent heathen after death? 
Nothing easier. First, deny that Scripture 
reveals anything on the subject. This 
can be done by asserting that those pas- 
sages that are held to teach that it will not 
be well with any wicked man hereafter 
(in various biblical writers) teach noth- 
ing; or by asserting that they apply only 
to men since Christ came, though many of 
them were uttered long before,some of them 
by Christ himself, in respect to men who 
had not heard of him. Then set forth on 
purely speculative, ‘‘ extra-scriptural ” 
grounds, the hypothesis that their destiny, 
not decided by human conduct in this 
life, is determined by conduct after death 
in an unknown state, and there you have 
it! Biblical Agnosticism and Speculative 
Gnosticism made one! One great conven- 
ience of the amalgamation is that the 
truth can be denied at one time in a Gnos- 
tic method, at another—in a stress—on 
Agnostic methods. And yet it issaid that 
the new ‘“* dogma” is held as *‘ doctrine”; 
it can be denied. If Scripture proof 
is called for it can be refused—is Agnosti- 
cism on any subject to be called on for 
evidence for— nothing? can one be 
required to prove a negative ? If it is sug- 
gested that ‘ all hypothesesare the work 
of imagination you have not a shadow 
of a revelation of a real post-mortem 
probation”—the answer is easy: ‘‘Scrip- 
ture does not deny that there is one,” and 





‘‘Bi®lical support,” ‘‘ Biblical reasons,” of 
a vague sort can be asserted. 

Does this ‘‘hew close to the line”? 
Why? Look through the volume called 
‘* Progressive Orthodoxy.” It is asserted 
that the Gospel ‘‘ must be given after death 
to those who are deprived of its blessings 
beforedeath,” Thisis the Gnosticism of it, 
wise above what is written; but not a 
word of Scripture to giye color to this 
speculaton is cited. The confession is 
‘*there is none”; this is the Agnosticism 
of it. The ‘‘ must” here is purely one of 
inference and guess. It is a 2onclusion 
from what is called ‘‘the universality of 
Christianity,” a vague phrase, into which a 
meaning is put that has no ‘* Biblical sup- 
port ” or ‘‘ Biblical reasons.” The well- 
established meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ The 
Christian religion a universal religion” 
can be found in such books as_ the 
late Dr. Mark Hopkins’s ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity ” and the writings of Isaac 
Taylor. It is the adaptation, fitness and 
tendency of such a religion, providing an 
atonement for every man, to become in 
time universal in the earth. But neither 
of these distinguished men ever thought 
of giving it the meaning the ‘“* New De- 
parture” has brought in, viz., a religion 
whose universality of provisions depends 
upon its being offered some time to every 
member of the race. The Andover writers 
put the question of Strauss: ‘‘Can it be 
considered universal if a large portion of 
the race know nothing of the historical 
Christ, or if certain (penitent) heathen are 
saved”? To which the answer of evan- 
gelical belief has always been, Yes! All 
penitent heathen saved have been re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ, and their 
knowledge of the Plan was not necessary 
to its efficacy; and every man of the mil- 
lions who know nothing of it or of Christ, 
can be, will be saved if he repents of sin. 
That is the very Plan! 

I know that in the Eschatology portion 
of the Andover book three pages scant 
are given to ‘‘ passages which are thought 
to give encouragement to hope” for a fu- 
ture moral trial of the heathen; and from 
Peter on preaching to the dead, and our 
Lord’s words about the sin vs. the Holy 
Ghost, and the more tolerable lot of Tyre 
and Sidon, and about the last Judgment, 
an attempt is made to infer that there is 
such a future trial. Resort is then had, 
again, to the inference from ‘the uni- 
versality of Christ’s work,” an obvious 
non sequitur. 

The correspondence with the New De- 
parture candidates for missionary ap- 
pointment, given recently in the Congre- 
gationalist, exhibits both the Gnosticism 
and Agnosticism of their position. They 
“hold the hypothesis of future proba- 
tion,” assert that it ‘‘is not in contradic- 
tion to any of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture,” but ‘‘confirmed by what we may 
reasonably expect”—all which does not 
rise to the rank of Rationalism, because 
manifestly the work of imagination. 
Then they claim that it has support in 
Scripture—without a single declaration 
of Scripture that it is true! If there were 
one, indeed, it would not be a hypothesis. 
Scripture does not give us suppositions, 
but statements of fact. A hypothesis is 
nothing but a supposition under a less 
common name. It is ascheme of thought 
put under something that needs this sup- 
port, having none on positive evidence. 
Put under Restorationism or Universal- 
ism, and it answers the purpose of either 
error perfectly well. But it is needed 
under no truth of evangelical religion, 
not even that of an unlimited Atonement. 


A man may believe a very incredible 


thing because he has put under it in 
thought some hypothesis of his own in- 
vention, which to his mind strongly sup- 
ports it, but which itself has no foundation 
whatever. This is done every day. This 
is what future probationists are now do- 
ing. The Congregationalist is clearly 
right in maintaining that Mr. Torry com- 
mitted himself to a ‘‘ belief” on the sub- 
ject; but it is A BELIEF IN A SPECULATION 
ef Nitzsch, Dorner, etc., reproduced at 
Andover, substituted for what has been 
always accepted by the friends of the 
Board as the clear and strong implication 
of Scripture. Just this. 

The Founders of the American Board 





were neither Gnostics nor Agnostics. The 
last thing they would have done in relig- 
ious belief would have been to depart from 
what was to them a plain meaning of 
Scripture, and substitute a speculative 
belief or hypothesis of their own for it. 
To be Agnostic as to the judgment of men 
for deeds done in the body, as decisive of 
character and moral destiny, or to be 
Gnostic as to an unrevealed purpose of 
God to offer some men the Gospel in more 
favorable circumstances, after the record 
of their deeds in the body is made up, was 
equally far from them. On precisely the 
opposite conviction, in both respects, they 
felt pressed in spirit to send the Gospel to 
the heathen. The love of Christ con- 
strained them, because they thus judged, 
that as one died for all, therefore all died 
—died here—and that it is in gaining this 
present world men forfeit their lives and 
lose their souls. This was with them no 
metaphysical belief; it was simply and 
intensely practical. ‘‘ Biblical support”? 
How often they used the ancient question, 
put long before the historical Christ : 
‘* What is the hope of the godless (Rev. 
Ver.) though he get him gain, when God 
taketh away his soul”? and how solemn 
was their application of the answer: ‘‘ The 
hope of the godless man shall perish,” 
‘*when a wicked man dieth, his expec- 
tation shall perish” —when he _ dieth, 
when God taketh away the soul, when he 
is cut off from the land of the living, not 
an indefinite time afterward. From the 
first missionary sermons and addresses 
how interesting and conclusive a collec- 
tion of their utterances on practical Es- 
chatology—if I may so term it—could be 
made. ‘‘Extra Biblical hypothesis”? Any- 
thing but that in their eyes, or in those 
of their evangelical contemporaries. All 
denominations gathered from God’s 
Word that the day of salvation is in this 
life alone. It was not even ‘a theologi- 
cal question” with any. Jn all the con- 
troversies, on all sorts of points, the 
limitation of probation to this life 
was never discussed, never so much 
as brought up theologically, logically, 
hypothetically or speculatively. The 
Founders of the Board would as soon have 
thought of debating whether repentance 
is necessary to saving faith, or whether 
conviction of sin is necessary to repent- 
ance—as soon have thought of commit- 
ting a breach of trust, financial or religious. 
Experience had confirmed scriptural con- 
viction with them. Every man of them had 
been converted under the unquestioned. 
and to them unquestionable impression— 
the power of which in their salvation they 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost—that if they 
did not repent, there remained for them 
no more sacrifice for sin, and that they 
must repent here and now, or never. And 
they all held, with Bishop Butler, and with 
their fellow-Christians of that age, that 
probation includes the testing of essential 
character in the sight of God and educa- 
tion in it. 

Just here comes in the Gnostic spirit in 
the New Departure, an unconscious one, 
it would seem; but no less real for this. 
We were informed in various ways in 
‘* Progressive Orthodoxy” that those who 
founded our foreign missions had no real 
conception of the scope gf Christianity, 
that their successors in administration 
have none. No one has it but the advo- 
cates of future probation for the heathen. 
‘“‘The new movement signifies a better 
apprehension of the truth and a larger 
use of the power of the Gospel.” We 
were told at Des Moines that this dogma 
is ‘‘a natural and necessary development 
of the system of truth,” ‘‘a new, fresh, 
exalted apprehension of the glory of our 
common Lord and Saviour,” ‘‘ new glories 
in this old Gospel.” ‘At the beginning of 
this Board it was not understood that 
Christ tasted death for every man, for 
every generation of this human race, for 
all the peoples of this wide world in their 
individual lives.” What would our 
Ancient advocates of universal vs. limited 
atonement say to this surprising discovery 
of ‘‘ lost knowledge” (combined with this 
loss of knowledge of what earthly proba- 
tion is), if they could rise from their 
graves? Would they find any ‘‘ new 
glories” in an inferential Restorationism ? 

And here, too, comes in one danger as 
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to deciding the cases that have been 
crowded upon the Board. Eithef the Gnos- 
tic view or the Agnostic one can be made 
prominent as the necessities of revolution- 
ists may require. Now it is, We know 
nothing of the future of unevangelized 
heathen (from Scripture); anon it is, We 
know they ‘‘must” have a second. a Gos- 
pel probation (from speculation). The 
policy is to get in, first, the man who says: 
It would relieve me if there were such a 
probation (for men who, having sinned 
without law, are to perish without law), 
but I find not a word for it in Scripture. 
Then, to get in the man who says: I find 
nothing in Scripture for either view. 
Then, the man who goes a little farther, 
and says: Scripture does not forbid the 
hypothesis of a future probation. Then, 
the man who goes farther and says: I 
hold to it as a hypothesis: I t elieve it; for 
Scripture does not forbid. Then the man 
who says: Though Scripture does’ not 
announce it, it las Scriptural support; I 
believe it entirely. This is full-blown 
error; the imaginations of the thoughts of 
men’s hearts in place of the Word of God. 
It is Gnostic Agnosticism gone to seed. 
The only stopping-place for the Board is 
just where its founders stood; they were 
thorough agnostics as to the new dogma; 
it never crossed their thoughts. Not a 
word for it in Scripture; but the whole 
trend and pressure of the Bible on this 
life as the only probation. The candidate 
for missions who is so ignorant of God’s 
Word here, as not to know this, is in the 
greatest danger when he gets among 
those who want to be told that they have 
another and a better chance (that they 
may live in impenitent sin) of coming to 
believe, in the course of his misleading 
speculations, that they will have. His 
incipient Agnosticism here will evolve 
full-formed Gnosticism there. Mr. Hume 
planted himself on the first position stated 
above, voluntarily striving to remove the 
impression of his Andover speech. Now 
it is demanded that others who go much 
farther shall be also commissioned. The 
doubt some have as to the wisdom of 
sending him back will pass into certainty 
if men who positively hold future proba- 
tion on any grounds are allowed to fol- 
low him. That would be to send to the 
heathen what we regard as ‘‘divisive., per- 
versive and dangerous.” It would be a 
breach of the most sacred of trusts, a re- 
ligious one. 
Ss a eee 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE ES- 
KIMO CHILDREN. 
BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


THE letter given below contains a gen- 
eral inquiry which I have heard made so 
often that I think I am right in believing 
that it would be interesting to many 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT if satisfac- 
torily answered. This I shall attempt 
to do so far as my own limited ex- 
perience among those strange people and 
the limited power of my pen will allow. 

WEBSTER SCHOOL, / 
CHICAGO, Sept. 13th, 1887. | 
Mr. FREDERICK SCHWATKA: 

Dear Sir:—I and others haye read with 
great interest your Arctic articles, and the 
one in the New York INDEPENDENT of Au- 
gust 4th, concerning Arctic vegetation, was 
especially instructive. Would you please 
either state to me or to many through THE 
INDEPENDENT whether the people, particu- 
larly the children, are interested in the first 
coming of the flowers? Do they manifest 
any delight as civilized children do? or has 
the climate made them animals with no im- 
pulses except for food ? 

Sincerely, 
E. A. BARNES, Principal. 

The feelings of the Northern children in 
regard to the first flowers of their short 
summers can readily be explained in a 
few lines, but the general inquiry—and to 
which I ajluded above—as to whether the 
climate has made them mere “ animals, 
with no impulse except for food,” is one 
that cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
in so short an account, and I only hope 
that Ican make myself clear within the 
space that this journal would deem fair 
to give to the subject. 

My experience includes two summers 
among these people—the season when 
flowers bloom, for they practically have 


no spring or autumn. The first of these 

two summers was among 4 tribe that had 

long been in contact with white people, 

in the way of whalers and traders, while 

the second was among a tribe that seldom 

saw civilized beings, and where my small 

party of whites was the first that the 

greater majority of them had ever be- 

held, and all those seen before were ex- 

plorers trying to escape from this dis- 

trict, or searchers looking for the lost. It 

was to be expected that in many traits, 

like those inquired into, the two tribes 

would differ. These two tribes live re- 

spectively on the shores of Hudson’s 

Bay and the shores of the Arctic Ocean, in 

and around the mouth of Back’s Great 

Fish River 

Those Eskimo brought in contact with 

white men not only showed more appre- 

ciation for flowers, but the greater floral 

display in their land gave them better 

facilities for indulging in it. This inter- 

est is found among the little children in 

probably the same proportion that exists 

among them in civilized communities. Of 
course, nowhere in Eskimo land does 

there appear anything like an ap- 

preciation of flowers, or any other beau- 

ties of Nature, to the extent we find at 
home, and the idea of cultivating them 

for their pretty displays would be to 
them absurd in the extreme. The most 
it ever amounts to would never exceed 

that displayed by our lower classes when 
among the wild flowers, and even then 
not among those from the cities who ap- 
preciate these beauties much more than 
equally intelligent people constantly 
thrown among them. I have seen them 
pick flowers and apparently appreciate 
them, now and then even gathering little 
bunches, and when one reflects that these 
flowers of the frigid zones seldom have 
the slightest perfume to add to their plain 
beauty, one is not at a loss to understand 
why so little interest is shown in them, 
although they are almost the only dis- 
play that Nature gives to cheer this lone 
land. Much of their interest, as would be 
expected, is of a practical nature; for 
when the first blossoms appeared on those 
few plants that lateron were togivethema 
stinted supply of berries (there are three 
varieties of these in the country adjacent 
to North Hudson’s Bay with which I be- 
came acquainted) we heard more of them 
than of all others put together ; but this 
should not be held too strongly against 
them, for we have the same in the spring 
nearly as much among our own people. 

Around the shores of the great Arctic 
Sea, where I journeyed, there was nothing 
edible pf any sort, outside of the animal 
world, although there was a plentiful 
supply of flowers inland, out of the reach 
of the chilly blasts from the perpetual 
ice-packs that crowd this sea; and 
this, too, despite the fact that the warm- 
est month of the year, July, gave three 
frosts at night—or, rather, when the sun 
was the lowest in the northern heavens— 
while August followed with thirteen 
times below the freezing-point. 

These people cared very little for flow- 
ers, either as children or later in life, 
and while my facilities were very limited. 
toform a judgment, Ican say that they 
make less impression on them than the 
vast fields of ice and snow, which, con- 
trary to the usual opinion held by strang- 
ers, I think they love to see, just as 
the musk-oxen and reindeer that are 
free to travel where they will, love to 
live only in the lone North. To answer 
the question strictly as it is asked, ‘‘Do 
they manifest any delight?” one would 
probably have to say no; but that again 
would have to be qualified with the fact 
that they occasionally show a much deep- 
er interest than the letter implies, in its 
concluding phra<es. 

But there is no moreerroneous impres- 
sion extant, and I think it is a general one 
among our people, than that the climate, 
mode of life, or some of the surrounding 
conditions have made the Eskimo chil- 
dren so many ‘‘ animals with n> impulses 
except for food.” In fact, it is probably 
in the childhood of these far-away chil- 
dren, that they spend the brighest and 
most cheerful part of their lives ina land 
where everything, as viewed from our 





standpoint, is so antagonistic to bright- 





ness and cheerfulness. In all that 

goes to make upa pleasant life, these 

children have quite as nice a time as 

the little ones of lower latitudes general- 

ly do, if we may judge by the way 

they apparently enjoy themselves in 

their many sports and plays; and if we 

would look at it from the light of com- 

parison, as to the resources of the two 

zones to furnish childish enjoyment, 

it would bring the Arctic children into 

still greater relief for a capacity for cheer- 

fulness. While constantly speaking of 

and emphasizing the disadvantage of 

their country as a cheerful abode, com- 

pared with ours, Ido not wish to convey 

the erroneous impression, which it is 

easy to do, that they so regard it; for 

it is quite evident to any one who has 

ever lived among them, with the least 

powers of observation, that the Eskimo 

find that land as necessary to that cheer- 

fulness of which I write as it is to the ex- 

istence of the musk-ox or walrus, or as 

our own land is to our happiness; and 

were they removed in a body to our lati- 

tude, they would find it as uncongenial 

as we would if moved to theirs. This it 

is well to remember in estimating their 

happiness, whether of the children or 

those of greater growth. 

I found the children uniformly con- 

tented and cheerful the whole year round, 

with ample amusements, mixed with just 
enough practical work to keep them busy 
and to have the happiness which goes 
with such a state of affairs. That such 
happiness and contentment will react in 
favor of intelligence, all other things be- 
ing equal, is a very natural inference, and 
I would have no hesitation in saying they 
are far brighter and more intelligent- 
looking than the general world believes; 
certainly no one can speak of them as 
‘‘animals, with no impulses except for 
food.” While no one would expect to 
find among them, as childhood progresses, 
anything like the same corresponding 
development of intelligence that we have, 
itis evident that it is only lack of oppor- 
tunity,and the effect of heredity or of hav- 
ing long been in intellectual bondage 
that prevents it, while, on the other 
hand, comparing them with that unfortu- 
nate part of our own population which re- 
ceives no education, thatis school edu- 
cation, which is certainly a fairer com- 
parison, we seldom see the wan, pinched 
countenances, or the stolidity and sensual 
look that must come from neglect and vic- 
iousness more than any other cause. and 
which, therefore, could not exist among 
the Eskimo, as these vices are unknown 
to them as far as I am able to judge. 
One clear proof of their practical in- 
telligence is the early age at which 
some of the boys are able to take 
care of a family, if death or other cause 
throws a mother and smaller children on 
their hands. Their peculiar communistic 
form of government—if they can be said 
to have any at all—by which any person 
is entitled to his or her share of every- 
thing eatable and drinkable in the village 
as long as it exists, will, of course, assist 
such boys in times when alone they would 
have suffered; but, in general, they are 
very ambitious; and it is only in the 
tightest of pinches that they avail them- 
selves of the communal privilege. 

Even the limited experience that I 
gained by two years’ residence among 
these little-understood people would almost 
furnish material for a book on this 
subject, and it would show the Es- 
kimo children to be brighter than they 
are usually considered; but I think I have 
said enough to convince my readers 
already that in the scale of uncivilized 
humanity, in which we judge all savages, 
the Eskimo hold no mean and degraded 
position, and that their children enjoy a 


happy, contented lot from their own 
point of view. 


Rock IstAND, ILL. 
Ss > a 

WE all know what, according to the old 
proverb, establishes the wisdom of a child. 
Mr. Carter Harrison was one day talking 
about the boys of Chicago whom he knew. 
After naming scores of them and dwellin 
on the characteristics of each, he said: 
‘* And then there’s my boy Cato.” Fora 
moment he paused and then added, “Well 
—Cato Harrison’s the only boy in Chicago 
whom I don’t know!’’—a very significant 





sentence to many fathers, 


CONSECRATION. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





AMONG the many passages in the Old 
Testament whose translationis vitally im- 
proved in the New Revision is the fol- 
lowing verse in the first Book of the 
Chronicles : ‘‘ Who then offereth willingly 
to consecrate himself this day unto the 
Lord?’ King David propounded this 
question to the people of Israel when he 
was about undertaking the noble project 
of rearing a magnificent temple to Je- 
hovah. He calls for contributions of 
money and of labor. There was to be no 
enforced draft of either men or money; 
every gift wasto be spontaneous and of- 
fered willingly. Itis the same thought 
which Paul presents when he exhorts that 
‘whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to 
the Lord.” The overmastering love of 
Christ in the soul will make hard labors 
light, and unwelcome tasks agreeable, 
and sacrifices prompt and _ cheerful. 
‘*Plunged into the atmosphere of love, 
the dim flame of obedience will burn 
more brightly, like a lamp plunged into 
a jar of pure oxygen.’ 

The very word ‘consecration ” savors 
of pious cant in the estimation of some 
people, because they have heard it glibly 
used by certain sentimental Christians in 
a cheap and flippant fashion. Rightly 
felt and practiced itis the very essence of 
healthy, holy and happy piety. God has 
a sovereign right to us; in every" sweet 
breath of his pure air,in every object of 
beauty our eyes behold, in every line of 
his precious Word, in every step of his 
providential care, in every heart-joy at 
the mercy-seat, in every promise fulfilled 
and grace imparted, we discover a new 
obligation to be the Lord’s. ‘‘ Ye are not 
your own; ye are bought witha price”; 
these solemn, tender words seal the claim 
of our crucified Master. Christ for me, 
and I for Christ, is the very core of hon- 
est self-consecration. 

Tobe worth anything this must begin 
with and center in the heart. The whole 
undivided soul must be surrendered to 
Him who died to redeem the soul. Christ 
will not take up with a closet or a corner. 
He demands the complete surrender of 
the will, the faculties and the affections. 
A hundred half-Christians cannot make 
a simple whole one. The more heart there 
is in our religion, the more joy, the more 
power, the more victory. Nobody suc- 
ceeds in what is undertaken grudgingly; 
the successful men have always 
been, like Paul men of one idea. 
“This one thing I do”; ‘‘for me to live is 
Christ.” The paramount purpose with 
Isaac Newton was star-eyed Science; he 
waited at the posts of her doors until she 
taught him how to weigh the globe. Love 
of his art held Joshua Reynolds to his 
easel for twenty unbroken hours till he 
had caught the coveted conception on his 
canvas. The great, rugged Scotch soul of 
Livingstone wasalready amongthe hea- 
then of the Dark Continent before he car- 
ried his body thither for martyrdom. The 
more of your heart you give to Jesus the 
more will Jesus give you of himself. 

In reading the biographies of many of 
the most vigorous and effective Christians 
we have been struck with the fact that at 
the outset they entered into a solemn, sin- 
cere covenant of self-consecration. Some- 
thing like this has been the spirit if not 
always the actual language of their dedi- 
cation of themselves to God: ‘Oh, heart- 
searching God and Father, thou hast a 
right to me, as my Creator and preserver, 
and as having given thy Son to be my 
Saviour. I thank thee that eternal life 
has been offered to me through His aton- 
ing death; that the Holy Spirit has drawn 
my heart unto thee, and that thou hast 
called me to thy blessed service. May 
the Lord Jesus Christ dwell in my heart 
by His spirit, and purify me, and fill me 
unto all the fullness of God! Unto Thee 
I do consecrate my heart, my body, my 
time, my possessions, my influence—all I 
am and all I hope to have in this world or 
another. Teach me how to serve thee, 
and may I never grow weary in doing 
thy holy will, Let thy Word abide in me 
in all wisdom, and thy grace ever be suffi- 
cient for me. Make me steadfast in faith, 





perfect in love and abundant in labor; 
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and when this poor heart shall cease to 
pulsate on earth, grant me a gracious ad- 
mission as a sinner saved, into the higher, 
holier service of thy heavenly Kingdom 
—for Jesus’ sake.” 

Whoever canin humble sincerity make 
this consecration of himself to God has 
taken the great initial step toward a 
healthy and happy Christian life. When 
the heart is given to Christ, and given 
without reserve or compromise, all 
other things will be quite sure to follow. 
‘** Holiness to the Lord” will be stamped 
on them asa merchant stamps his trade- 
mark on his wares. Such practical ques- 
tions as: What work shall I engage in, 
how much time shall I devote, and how 
much money shall I give? will be settled 
by a conscience of which Christ is king. 
Christ will get the best. The first-fruits 
will not be locked up in the granary or 
the fattest sheep killed for the table of 
selfishness. The whole week will not be 
monopolized for business or household 
duties, and a hurried ten minutes be 
snatched for private prayer, or a sleepy 
hour be grudgingly given to a devotional 
meeting. If there is a bright, intellectual 
son inthe family the first thought will 
not be to enter him in the race for wealth, 
or fame, or splendid station, but this 
other thought—may not Jesus Christ 
have a use for this brain and tongue in 
preaching his glorious Gospel? There are 
some of us ministers who in Heaven will 
thankea godly mother for having made 
this very choice for us and for having con- 
secrated us from infancy to this ‘ high 
calling.” There are very many other 
ways in which a man may serve God out- 
side of a pulpit; but Jesus Christ ought to 
have the “ pick” in our schools and col- 
leges, and back of that in our homes and 
households. No young man or woman 
ever consecrated himself or herself 
to the work of saving souls and help- 
ing their fellow-creatures Godward, and 
was sorry for it. 

The question ‘‘Where shall I find a field 
of labor for Christ,” must be settled by 
the other considerations—What am I best 
fitted for, and where am I most needed? 
Mary Lyan’s injunction to her pupils at 
Mount Holyoke was worthy of Paul him- 
self: ‘‘ Young ladies, in choosing your 
place of labor, go where nobody else is 
willing to go.” That sentence is as near 
like Holy Scripture as Abraham’s Lin- 
eoln’s ‘‘ With malice towards none, with 
charity for all.” 

The amount of our property to be con- 
secrated to purposes of benevolence 
should be left to a prayer-enlightened 
conscience. If Christ keeps the check- 
book and the key of the purse, then he 
will get his due share. But nota dollar 
should be given to tharity which is de- 
manded by honest indebtedness. ‘‘ Owe 
no man anything but to love one another” 
is a divine rule whose claim is as binding 
as the claim of God’s treasury. The Bible 
rule is that every one should give ‘‘as 
God hath prospered him”; in other words, 
according to his means. This puts the 
poor widow’s mites on a par with the mil- 
lions of a Morley, a Lenox or a William 
E. Dodge. The most effective way of 
consecrating money is to bestow it sym- 
pathetically—just as the river Nile gives so 
much water and just so much soil and 
rice-crop every year. But, good friends, 
after you and I have consecrated our 
whole selves and all our possessions, we 
shall still meet our Lord in Heaven as 
poor debtors. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DEMONISM IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY HUGH P. MCELRONE, 





J MAD never taken much interest in 
spiritism until a few weeks ago. Of 
eourse, I knew it existed. I had seen 
articles about it in the papers, and had 
read them just as I did the other news, 
which passes very swiftly and completely 
out of the mind of. ore who reads much, 
unless he makes a special effort to retain 
it. 

One evening a frieno asked me if I 
would like to attend ana witness a spiritist 
circle. Having nothing particular to do, I 
consented,out of mere curiosity, It is im- 





portant to remember this: I had no pre- 
disposition to believe anything I saw, but 
was inclined to think the whole thing a 
trick, a mere humbug, if I thought about 
it at all. 

We were introduced into a private 
house, the first floor parlors of which had 
been turned into a long hall by the re- 
moval of the partition. About half-way 
on one side was a raised dais. Upon this 
the medium, who was a woman, sat in a 
plain chair, with a small, square table in 
front of her. Three rows of chairs were 
ranged in an oblong semicircle before 
the witch’s throne, and between thirty 
and forty persons occupied them. The 
mecium exhorted hef audience to put 
themselves in ‘‘harmony,” whatever that 
meant, and then had a weird surt of piece 
played upon a parlor organ. 

The medium began to stare around her. 
Her eyes flamed and dark circles formed 
about them. Her lips quivered, and 
though no foam appeared upon them, they 
took the peculiar shape of the lips of those 
who fallinto a frenzy. Suddenly she be- 
gan to seespirits. She would point out a 
certain person, tell him that a spirit, or 
two spirits, or three spirits approached 
him, with messages for him, which she 
would deliver. She told of papers lost, 
how they were lost, and where they could 
be found; of a Jost document, whose du- 
plicate existed and would yet be discov- 
ered; of a wife who had been murdered, 
and who returned to tell her husband 
about a certain bank-book, informing him 
that she had drawn nearly all the money 
from the bank and where the book, which 
was lost, could be found; and a number 
of other things too numerous to mention. 
Let us take one as a specimen, partly be- 
cause of its remarkable nature, and partly 
because it made a profound impression on 
my mind, An aged man sat in the front 
row. Pointing to him, the medium said: 
**T see the spirit of a young man ap- 
proaching you. He has been murdered; 
he died a violent death; he is all bloody 
about the breast. He says he is your son- 
in-law. He says he was not killed in Bal- 
timore, but in some city south of here, 
and that his death was the natural result 
of his wild and dissipated career. He is 
sorry for the trouble he has caused you, 
and especially for the way he treated your 
daughter, who was his wife. He comes 
to tell you that he is in torment and that 
you can belp him much by your kindly 
sympathy.” The old man said all tais 
was true; that his son-in-law, whose name 
the medium gave, had been killed in a 
street brawl in New Orleans. All the 
others, most of whom were strangers ap- 
parently, admitted that what the medium 
told them was true. 

Such are the facts, as witnessed by one 
not easily inclined to take a mystic view 
of this very substantial world. But the 
spectacle I had witnessed set me to think- 
ing. The passage from the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apustles, set- 
ting forth how St. Paul, ‘“‘in the name of 
Jesus Christ,” cast out an evil spirit from 
a certain girl, who brought her master 
much gain by divining, leaped into my 
mind. What if this were a similar case? 
The woman had every appearance of pos- 
session. She gave a German message to a 
German present, though she knew noth- 
ing of the language. I had heard of 
cases, from witnesses who were not spirit- 
ists, where feats of superhuman strength 
were easily performed. These exactly 
fitted to the description given in the 
Roman Ritual of the signs whereby gen- 
uine possession may be distinguished from 
melancholy (atra bilis) or some disease: 
If the person, suspected of being obsessed 
speak or understand languages which 
they never learned; if they reveal events 
happening at a distance, or things which 
are otherwise secrets to them; and if they 
exhibit physical strength far beyond their 
natural condition. These are not all the 
indications, but they fit the case of the 
spiritists. 

Various unbelievers in the supernatural 
have examined the facts of spiritism, 
and, it seems to me, all their arguments 
are grounded upon the assumption that 
there is no supernatural,and consequently 
therecanbe nomanifestations therefrom. 
Thus, Colonel Ingersoll says: ‘‘ Delu- 











sions, iljusions, phantoms, hallucinations, 
apparitions, chimeras, and visions are the 
common property of the religious and the 
insane.” (North American Review, 1882, 
p. 86.) Dr. W. B. Carpenter observes: 
‘*There are many persons quite sane upon 
ordinary matters, even, it may be, dis- 
tinguished by some special form of ability, 
who are yet affected with what the writer 
once heard Mr. Carlyle term a ‘ diluted 
insanity’; allowing their minds to become 
so completely ‘ possessed’ by ‘dominant 
ideas” that their testimony as to what they 
declare themselves to have witnessed— 
even when several individuals concur in 
giving exactly the same account of it— 
must be regarded as utterly untrustwor- 
thy.” (‘‘Mental Physiology.” p, 209.) Mr. 
Edward Taylor explains itthus: ‘The 
received spiritualistic theory belongs to 
the philosophy of savages. Asto such 
matters as apparitions or possessions, this 
isobvious; and it holds inmore extreme 
cases.” Mr. Herbert Spencer lays down 
his principle of unvarying law, holding 
that if things happen which we cannot ex- 
plain, it is only because of our ignorance 
of the law. On this basis, such eminent 
writers as the English Faraday and the 
German Specht have conducted their in- 
vestigations. They lay down their theory 
first, and then the facts must be made to 
fit the procrustean bed. Isubmit that 
this is not a scientific proceeding. Be- 
sides, these theorists assume a great deal 
when, from their limited observations, 
they form certain opinions about princi- 
ples which, they say, must rule over 
nine-tenths of that universe they do not 
know, as wellas over the one-tenth they 
do know. Their theories must stand 
aside for the evidence by which the ma- 
jority of the world has to go—evidence 
as convincing as any ever brought before 
a court of law. 

Many cases of demonism are recorded 
in history by sober writers. We have 
only to recall the fact that for two hun- 
dred years after the battle of Marathon, 
fearful noises, as of a combat between two 
hosts, were heard there every night. 
Pliny tells us of a haunted house at 
Athens which was taken by the philoso- 
pher Athenodorus, who saw a shadowy 
figure on one occasion, followed it, and 
was shown a spot in the yard, which, 
upon being dug into, disclosed a skeleton; 
when the remains were buried, the house 
ceased to be haunted. Plutarch’s account 
of the appearance of Brutus’s evil genius, 
after Ceesar’s assassination, need only be 
referred to. The writings of the early 
Christians abound in instances, and the 
record of no country can be read without 
encountering such facts. It would takea 
large volume to recount them alone. But 
I am anxious to give a few specimens of 
demonism which have occurred in our 
day. 

‘*Chamber’s Encyclopedia,” in its article 
on John Wesley, relates how the paternal 
house was haunted by a ghost, but Goerres, 
in his ‘* Die Christliche Mystik,” has given 
the best account of the disturbance, which 
remains unexplained to this day. M. J. 
E. de Mirville, in his ‘‘ Pneumatologie— 
Des Esprits,” gives the story of a house in 
Paris whose doors and windows were 
smashed in February, 1845, by rocks fly- 
ing day and night from invisible hands; 
all Paris was in an uproar, but the utmost 
vigilance could detect no human agency 
in the strange case. <A similar fate befell 
an inn near Gratz, in Austria, where, in 
broad daylight, with the isolated house 
surrounded by sixty people, and after it 
had been searched from top to bottom, 
stones, weighing from a quarter of a 
pound to fifteen pounds, began flying at 
the windows and doors, the furniture 
flung itself against the walls, and the 
whole house was wrecked, so that the 
landlord had to move out. A remarkable 
fact in this case was that large stones 
which struck several persons did not hurt 
them. (‘ Die Christliche Mystik,” Vol. 
III, pp. 359-370.) The New England cases 
of witchcraft need only be mentioned 
here, so well known are they. Christians 
should ponder the weighty words of the 
Rev. Cotton Mather: ‘‘ Flashy people may 
burlesque these things, but when hundreds 
of the most sober people, in a country 
where they have as much mother-wit 





certainly as the rest of mankind, know 
them to be true, nothing but the absurd 
and forward spirit of Sadducism can 
question them.” Thus, during those times 
various strange visions, invisible to others, 
were observed by the afflicted; once a 
black man; then a white spirit; again an 
Indian; also forms of the dead, etc. 
(‘** Mesmerism, Spiritualism,” etc., by 
Allen Putnam, pp. 29-33.) 

I shall now relate three or four cases of 
well-ascertained possession; and then con- 
clude. These are selected out of an im- 
mense mass of such cases collected by va- 
rious writers. During about thirty-five 
years, thousands of persons, including sa- 
vants and tourists, men of the most differ- 
ent views and religious opinions, visited 
Maria Moerl, of the Tyrol. In September, 
1835, Joseph von Goerres, Professor Phil- 
ipps, of Vienna, and the learned Clemens 
Brentano, went to see this girl, who had 
then not eaten anything for four years. 
During the years 1831-32 she had been 


‘troubled by hideous spectres. She was 


often violently thrown out of bed, some- 
times thrust under it, and her head beaten 
against the floor for over an hour at a 
time. She died on January 11th, 1868. 

The Rev. J. B. M. Vianney, pastor of 
Ars, in France, was, according to his 
biographer, Abbé Alfred Monin, troubled 
by strange noises in his house for thirty- 
five years—raps at the door, steps on the 
stairs, scornful laughter and insulting 
words; sometimes there appeared to bea 
whole regiment of cavalry riding through 
the rooms. Once he was lifted into the 
air; another time he was dragged about 
the floor; and on one occasion it seemed 
as though he was going to be killed. 

Nicola Aulry, a girl sixteen years of 
age, of Vervins, in Northern France, was, 
on November 2d, 1565, kneeling at the 
grave of her grandfather, who had died 
two years before. A human form sud- 
denly appeared to her saying: ‘‘Iam your 
grandfather.” On November 7th, the 
spirit appeared again, this time with un- 
covered face, which exactly resembled 
that of her grandfather. The thing again 
claimed that relationship,told her he wasin 
Purgatory, and asked her to pray for him. 
On occasions Nicola was forcibly wrench- 
ed from the hands of ten or fifteen strong 
men. She understood languages which 
she had never learned; told of things hap- 
pening in distant places; revealed secrets 
she could not have learned by natural 
means, and to some she told the state of 
their conscience. (‘‘ Ueber Geistererschei- 
nungen,” by D. A. Calmet, pp. 148-52; 
‘History of Nicola Aulry,” by the Rev. 
Michael Mueller.) 

A little girl, whose name is not given 
for good reasons, but who lived in the 
State of New York, had, from her third 
year acted very strangely. This continued 
for twelve years. She could tell of events 
happening in remote ‘places, of which she 
had not even learned the names. 
(‘* Glimpses of the Supernatural,” pp. 30- 
71.) 

The Rev. John Gmeiner, professor in 
the Theological Seminary of St. Francis, 
Wisconsin, relates the case of a young 
man named Charley. This isa very in- 
teresting case, and I am sorry I cannot 
give Father Gmeiner’s account in full. 
Those who desire to read the circumstan- 
tial narrative will find it in his‘ Spirits 
of Darkness,” pp. 93-115. Charley could 
tell of events happening in other places; 
could understand Latin, though he never 
learned anything but low German and 
broken English; was conscious of another 
will besides his own,controlling his actions, 
and often making him do things which he 
did not wish todo. When the prayers of 
exorcism were being said over him he 
would lose consciousness of all surround- 
ings, and the demon would, in order to 
cope withthe priest, gain complete pos- 
session of all his faculties. That the de- 
mon understood Latin is proved by the 
fact that on one occasion, when wearied 
with the non-effect of his exorcism, the 
priest called him a“ canis infernalis”— 
an infernal dog—the demon furiously 
and promptly replied: ‘* Ich bin kein 
Hund”—* I am no dog.” He also showed 
by his actions and words that he perfectly 
understood the Latin of the prayers. 

All these people were exorcised success- 
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fully, with the exception of Charley, 
whose case is stillin suspense. They are 
similar, in all their features, to the vari- 
ous forms of spiritism. I would, there- 
fore, conclude that spiritism, when it 
is not apure fraud and pretense, is really 
demoniacal possession, Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., in his ‘* Life and Words of 
Christ ” (note to chapter 33), well sums up 
the subject of demonism: 

“‘The New Testament leaves us no doubt 
of the belief in the reality of these demoni- 
acal possessions on the part of Jesus and 
the Evangelists. ... Modern criticism has 
sought to attribute the phenomena associ- 
ated with possession to physical and mental 
causes only, but the fact that disease takes 
the same forms from apparently natural 
causes as it assumed from the action of evil 
spirits, leaves the possibility of its being 
associated with their presence in the cases 
recorded in the New Testament, wholly un- 
touched. ‘ There are more things in Heaven 
and earth than aredreamt of in our philos- 
ophy.’ ” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TURGENEFF AT HOME. 
ii. 








BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


In 1880 Turgéneff gave his peasants 
two dessiatins of woodland, that they 
might repair their cottages, and was very 
much grieved, in 1881, to find that they 
had cut down trees, sold them and drunk 
themoney. In 1882 he again gave them 
a dessiatin of woodland, when Polonsky 
wrote to him that they drank less and 
needed the money. 

He gave three and a half dessiatins of 
land to each of his peasants, yet it was 
said that they suffered from hunger 
in winter. Immediately after harvest 
and threshing, feasting and weddings be- 
gin in Spasskoe. And these drunken 
feasts and weddings eat up a great deal 
of money. In order to get cash the peas- 
ants sell their grain, and when they cart 
it into town to sell, they say: *‘ Good-bye, 
darling; good-bye, our benefactor! We 
will buy you back some day.” And they 
do, when they are in want the next spring 
or summer; for they then buy back the 
grain ata much higher rate than they 
sold it for. 

The house at Spasskoe was quite un- 
protected, windows and doors stood 
wide open all day and even at night; yet 
nothing was ever stolen even in Turgé- 
neff’s absence, though nothing prevented 
the peasants from helping themselves. Yet 
the Spasskoe peasantry had the most con- 
fused ideas as to other people’s property in 
general, if the permanent residents and 
the priest were to be believed. Once the 
priest saw a mouzhik drive his horses into 
a field of standing grain, and on remon- 
strating, the meuzhik retorted: ‘‘Why, 
are you sorry for the man? Then give 
him your field of grain!” 

They thought nothing of carrying off 
anything eatable, anything which might 
serve as fuel,a rick of grain from the 
master’s fields, melonsfrom the forcing- 
beds, or fruit. It was impossible to keep 
any benches in the garden, and these had 
to be renewed every year. It was thought 
that the trees in the garden would also 
have disappeared, had not the peasants 
feared punishment. 

The Russian peasant is conservative in 
the extreme. ‘‘ They see the usefulness of 
the straw threshers and winnowers,” said 
Turgéneff, ‘‘and stare intently at them, 
but how delighted they are when any- 
thing happens to the machines! On the 
other hand, if everything goes well, 
and without a hitch, they get tired of it, 
and frown as if in displeasure.” Then he 
told of peasants in the Toula Government, 
cursing a certain prophet for having high, 
pointed roofs put on his buildings (to shed 
the snow in winter): ‘‘God is not in it,” 
growled the mouzhiks; ‘‘killing is too good 
for a man who builds such roofs. They 
are the devil’s own roofs, that’s what they 
are.” 

Turgéneff’s experiences with the peas- 
ants, toward whom he had been so liberal, 
was not of the most encouraging sort. 
Besides burning up his garden-seats and 
allowing their children to plunder his 
garden, they one day turned a whole 








drove of horses loose in the garden. 
Turgéneff was not particularly pleased at 
the sight of the animals grazing on his 


beds, and ordered the gardener to drive: 


them out. But the mouzhiks resisted: 
‘‘Let any one attempt to drive those 
horses out,” said they, ‘“‘and we'll mash 
his face.for him.” ‘‘ Just you try what 
can be done!” said Turgéneff, throwing up 
his hands in despair, to Polonsky and 
Grigorovich (author of ‘‘ The Fishermen,” 
etc.), who were present. They laughed, 
but were really unable to hit upon any 
plan to pursue, and we are left to infer 
that the mouzhiks retained their rights (?). 

One of Turgéneff’s stories, illustrating 
the peasant’s views of property in general, 
was as follows: He once went to the forest 
to shoot, accompanied by a mouzhik. 
His gun was loaded witha wad. Shortly 
after his first shot he found that his wad 
had ignited the dry moss, the fire was 
spreading to the old stumps, and the 
whole forest was in danger. Not a drop 
of water was to be had for a verst around, 
and there was not even damp earth, as 
there were no marshy places. Turgéneff 
took the only course left to him: he cut 
fresh green boughs with his hunting knife, 
flung them on the burning spots, and 
springing upon them, he and the mouzhik 
stamped out the flames. It took a long 
time, and when it was done, the mouzhik 
said: ‘‘ Eh! how much time we have lost; 
we might have shot ever so many snipe. 
I can’t conceive what made you bother 
over that so long.” ‘‘ Why, the whole 
forest would have burned down.” ‘“ Let 
it—it wasn’t your forest; it belonged to 
some one else.” ‘‘ And,” added Turgé- 
neff, ‘‘a Russian is sometimes merciless 
toward what belongs to himself, as well 
as toward what belongs to others.” 

Another characteristic story was con- 
nected with the visit of the distinguished 
Englishman, W. R. 8. Ralston, to Spass- 
koe. Turgéneff went about with him to 
all the cottages. Ralston examined every 
object, and wrote down their names in 
his note-book. The peasants imagined 
that he was taking a list of their own 
names, with a view to enticing them to 
England. They waited a long time in the 
expectation of being transferred thither, 
and finally, unable longer to repress their 
impatience, they went to Turgéneff to 
inquire when they were to emigrate to 
England. ‘The gentleman,” they said, 
‘‘who came for us, took a great liking to 
us. He must be good; we will willingly 
go anywhere wiih him. We know very 
well that he came to summon us to Eng- 
land!” Turgéneff had considerable trou- 
ble in persuading them that there was no 
foundation for their fancy, and no doubt 
felt duly flattered at this manifestation 
of their appreciation for his kindness. 

It was evident from his letter to 
Madame Polonsky in 1882, that he 
had begun to be much _ interested 
in his almshouse and school. A fe- 
male teacher was recommeaded to him, 
who eventually succeeded in persuading 
even the girls to learn to read and write. 
Before that not a girl would go to school, 
while the boys made their spelling-books 
into cigarrettes, and forgot all they had 
learned as speedily as possible. That the 
peasants might not be without the serv- 
ices of a physician, he ordered two hun- 
dred roubles a-year to be given to any one 
of the doctors in Mtzensk who would un- 
dertake to come out to Spasskoe and at- 
tend the sick. As Turgéneff said: ‘‘There 
are different kinds of doctors. I knew 
one district doctor; once when his patient 
fainted, he shouted: ‘Go for the doctor! 
go for the doctor!’ His own practice con- 
sisted chiefly in viewing dead bodies. 
Then there is another kind of phy- 
sician. A certain landed proprietor doc- 
tored his peasants himself. ‘Do you know 
medicine? he was asked. ‘No,’ he re- 
plied: ‘I don’t doctor out of medicine 
books but out of philanthropy.’ Once he 
ordered a mouzhik to anoint himself with 
tar and to drink honey. <A few days later 
he learned from the sick man’s wife that 
his patient was better. ‘Oh, but it was 
so hard on him, poor man! After he 
smeared himself with that honey, there 
was no getting rid of the flies and wasps 
—yes, and the tar did not taste good to 
bim either!’ ‘‘Perhaps he recovered because 








he did exactly the reverse of what he was 
ordered,” Turgéneff suggested ironically.* 

When the weather was too bad to per- 
mit of their walking in the garden, they 
assembled round a large birch-wood table 
and talked. Sometimes Turgéneff told 
stories to Polonsky’s children. All chil- 
dren loved him and sometimes treated 
him with the greatest iack of ceremony. 
He once told them of a dream he had had, 
in which he cut off the head of any 
child who did not mind him. The chil- 
dren cried out: “Jt is not true—it is you 
who must obey us! What an absurd idea!” 
which greatly delighted that most amia- 
ble of men. 

‘* Yes,” began Turgéneff, during one of 
these after-dinner talks, ‘‘ what is ridic- 
ulous to one nation is not at all ridiculous 
to another. An Englishman will listen 
indifferently, and without so much as a 
smile, to what convulses a Frenchman 
with laughter; and the thing over which 
an Englishman will laugh exceedingly, 
will not appear in the least amusing to 
a Frenchman. For instance, the distin- 
guished writer Mérimée knew Russian 
and read me a poem by Pousbkin, of 
whom he was a great admirer. I did 
not laugh, although the Frenchman pro- 
nounced every word after his own fash- 


ion. Bad pronunciation and a foreign 
tongue do not amuse a_ Russian. 
But Thackeray once asked me to 


read to him something in Russian. I 
began to recite one of the most musical 
of Poushkin’s poems, and what happened? 
Why, [had not recited ten lines when 
Thackeray burst out into uncontrollable 
laughter. He laughed so that he actual- 
ly mortified his daughters. The sounds of 
a foreign tongue were ridiculous to him. 
Once I was at Carlyle’s house. I must tell 
you, that no one ever so amazed me 
with his turn of mind as that Carlyle. He 
considered unquestioning obedience man’s 
finest quality, and he told me that he 
considered any kingdom which blindly 
obeyed its monarch to be better and “hap- 
pier than England with her freedom and 
Constitution. On my inquiring which 
English poet he considered the finest, he 
named some mediocrity, some unfortu- 
nate lyric poet of the eighteenth century. 
He expressed himself with disdain as re- 
gards Byron. Then he assured me that 
Dickens enjoyed no consideration among 
English people, and was only pleasing 
to foreigners. In short, he uttered all 
sorts of incredible nonsense. I told him 
that my eyes sometimes suffered from dark 
spots—mouches volantes—and that once, 
when I was hunting, it had seemed to 
me as though something gray ran across 
a field, and that I, thiuking it was a hare, 
raised my gun and should certainly have 
fired, had I not myself suspected that it 
was one of those movable black specks 
in my eyes, which had led me into error. 
On hearing this, Carlyle reflected for a 
moment, and then began to laugh, and 
could not stop for a long time. What 
was he laughing at? At first, I could not 
understand; Inever suspected that there 
was anything laughable in my story. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ he shouted, at length; 
‘to fire at one’s own mouche volante !—at 
a speck !—at one’s own eye! Ha! ha! ha!’ 
It was only then that I divined how I 
had amused him. No Russian, French- 
man or German would have seen anything 
ridiculous in such an occurrence. And 
the same may be said of the theatre. A 
mere contortionist, an actor whom a 
Frenchman or a German would be ready 
to hiss or to pelt with apples, can excite 
an English crowd to an unheard of de- 
gree of ecstasy. The views on morals also, 
are different with every nation.” Turgé- 
neff then gave an outline of a play which 
had created a great sensation in Paris, 
and which he went to see in company with 





*Absurd as this story is, it can be equaled by the 
experience of physicians who have had to do with 
Russian p On one a physician gave 
a woman a prescription which was to be taken three 
times aday in water. Shedid net improve and her 
friends attributed it to her walking intothe river three 
times a day, in winter, to take the prescription! On 
another occasion the same physician gave a mouzhik 
digitalis for some heart trouble carefully, explain- 
ing that the medicine was to be divided into ten 
doses. The mouzhik thought one dose too small to 
do any good, so took the whole ten at once. The only 
thing which saved his life was the very powerful 
dose of vodka which he prescribed for himself when 
the doctor’s medicine began to disagree with him. 





Flaubert and several other French writ- 
ers. The Frenchmen all applauded vigor- 
ously, and Turgéneff spent nearly the 
whole night arguing with them and try- 
ing to convince them that the view of 
matters therein adopted was utterly false; 
and he declared that if such a piece were 
to be placed on the Russian stage, the au- 
thor would not only be hissed but de- 
spised, and regarded as a teacher of false- 
hood and immorality 

Speaking of Swinburne, he said: ‘“‘He 
has power, but an irritating power; he 
has fire, but not the artistic forms, the 
measures which even the most burning 
lyric should observe. He pleases as does 
a violent demagogue and -revolutionizer. 
But he is not national. He is run after 
asascandalis. Young and fiery heads 
love him. I never met him personally, 
He is immoral, like a criminal, like a 
lunatic.” 

Turgéneff was very sensitive to the in- 
fluence of the weather. Once in a fit of 
depression caused by it, after lying fora 
long time on a sofa, he asked: ‘‘ Can you 
define my charactér in five letters? Try! 
Say troos (coward) and you will be right. 
How can you expect strength of will from 
me when even my skull has never been 
able tc close up yet? It wouldn’t bea 
bad idea toleave it to the Museum of the 
Academy. Oh, itis bad, bad!” ‘* What 
is bad?” ‘‘Tolive. Itis time for me to 
die.” He often muttered this last phrase 
during that stay at Spasskoe, and, indeed, 
he was possessed by the idea that he should 
die on the 2d of October, 1881, perhaps 
because that year contained the same 
numbers as that of his birth—1818. 

Other things occurred about the same 
time to depress him. An accident to 
Mme. Viardot greatly disturbed him. 
Mme. V. wrote that a fly had stung her 
on the nose and that she was going about 
with her face bound up. She inclosed a 
pen-and-ink sketch, representing her pro- 
file with its bandaged nose. Turgéneff 
feared that it might have been a poisonous 
fly, and thought he ought te go to France. 
An interchange of telegrams between 
Spasskoe and Bougival ensued, but fortu- 
nately it proved to be unnecessary for 
him to go, as the swelling subsided and 
no danger was apprehended. 

But this fright was nothing to what 
followed. The newspapers announced 
that thecholera was in Bryansk,and good- 
bye to gayety, wit, laughter, all! Tur- 
géneff turned pale and green. ‘I am not 
living now,” he said. ‘I am only a mis- 
erable walking machine.” It appeared 
that the word cholera produced in him a 
sort of panic, absorbed all his thoughts, 
and drove him almost out of his senses. 
He could neither eat, sleep, nor think of 
anything but cholera. Being reminded 
that it was 300 versts away: ‘ It makes 
no difference,” he said, in a weak voice; 
“if I were in India, it would be the 
same.” After the word had once been 
uttered in his hearing, all was over. His 
first sensation was cramp in the calves of 
his legs, which then spread over his whole 
body. He said he was like a crazy man. 
The fear of being attacked by cholera 
never left him. He even went so far as 
to picture it to himself as a foul, greenish- 
yellow, filthy old woman, and declared 
that he had smelled her breath when the 
cholera was in Paris, redolent of damp 
and fungus. ‘‘ I am afraid, afraid, afraid,” 
he said; ‘‘ and, strange to say, lam not 
afraid of death, but of the cholera. Iam 
not afraid of any other disease, neither of 
small-pox, typhoid fever, nor even of the 
plague. It is beyond my power to over- 
come my fear of the cholera.” 

One morning a strange fit of depres- 
sion came over him. ‘‘ The same sort of 
depression once seized upon me in Paris,” 
he said. ‘I did not know what to do or 
where to go. I sat at home and stared at 
the window-shades. The shades were 
painted with various flowers and patterus, 
and were very gay. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to me. I took down a shade, 
tore off the painted stuff, and made my- 
self from it a tall, a very tall cap, about 
forty-two inches high. The maids helped 
me. They put instiffening and a lining, 
and when the cap was ready I put it on, 
and stood with my nose in the corner, 





and stood, stood, stood, Will you belicve 
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it?—the blues began to depart, and peace 
gradually returned, and I grew merry.” 
‘* How old were you then?” asked Polon- 
sky. ‘*Oh, about twenty-nine. But I 
stilldo it occasionally. I keep that 
cap uninjured. I am very sorry I did 
not bring it here with me.” ‘And what 
if some one had seen you in that foolish 
position?” ‘I have been seen in it, and 
I paid no attention. I will even say that 
it was pleasant to me!” 

One day the conversation turned on 
the methods of composition of different 
authors. Turgéneff confessed that he 
could not continue to write until satisfied 
with a phrase or passage which was not 
quite to his mind. He was reproached 
for having ceased to write and for his 
absurdity in saying that talent can write 
itself out. He defended himself, by de- 
claring that he no longer felt any special 
pleasure in writing. ‘‘The first itch is 
force,” said he; ‘it is like a lack of mus- 
cular power. It isa great pity, but what 
Nothing! A little while 
ago I began a novel, ‘The Old Lovers.’ 
I wrote a few lines and could get no 
further. Yet the subject pleased me ex- 
tremely and I had considered it deeply 
and from all points of view.” He then 
gave an outline of the story. 

That his powers were not failing, is 
proved by the fact that it was during 
this very stay at Spasskoe that he wrote 
his ‘‘Song of Triumphing Love.” He 
came to Polonsky and asked him to write 
him a snatch of poetry, six lines or so, 
which should seem to be fraught with 
mysterious significance, yet have no 
Polonsky made several trials, 
but as Turgéneff would not tell him how 
they were to be used, he failed. Finally, 
Turgéneff wrote himself the lines of the 
song which now stand in the story. When 
the tale was completed, he read it aloud 
to his guests, including the favorite act- 
ress Maria Savina, in whose honor he 
had given another festival, with gifts like 
the one before described, to his ungrate- 
ful peasants. The story produced a deep 
impression on the ladies and Polonsky 
was in ecstasies over it, but by no means 
anticipated for it success with the public. 

One of the for stories which 
Turgéneff told was the following: ‘A 
husband hates wife, kills her on 
the highway, hides the body in the forest, 
comes to town, enters an inn and orders 
coffee. ‘ For yourself alone, or for both ? 
asks the waiter. This surprises him. On 
the street he meets acquaintances who 
bow tohim and also to some one with 
him. In short, every one but himself 
sees his wife. He feels her presence about 
him; it oppresses, tortures him, but he 
can see nothing. He gradually gets into 
such a state of mind that he conjures his 
wife to appear, to show herself to him. 
He even kneels before something invisi- 
ble, not knowing where it is; but in vain. 
At last he goes to the judge and says that 
he isa murderer. He is not believed, but 
proves it. Before his execution he sees 
his wife’s ghost and is reconeiled to his 
fate.” 

Grigorovich decidedly disapproved of 
this, on the ground that the psychologi- 
cal part was inexplicable. Why should 
other people see his wife but not he? 
Turgéneff seemed to agree with him; at 
all events he made no reply. He express- 
ed himself, on another occasion, as 
opposed to psychological details in nov- 
els. 

The ** Poems in Prose” were already 
written at that time. Turgéneff had 
copied them into a blank book, but did 
not intend to publish them. <A fantasy 
which he one day repeated to Polonsky 
was, in the latter’s opinion, worthy of 
being worked out and included with them, 
** Imagine this tale, and how Swift would 
have handled it! Oh, Swift was a great 
man; I prize him highly! Imagine the 
following: Upon our planet, suddenly, 
God knows whence, a mysterious book 
falls; impossible to understand either the 
materials of which it is made or the char- 
acters in which it is written. At length 
one wise man, with great difficulty, dis- 
covers a way to decipher it, and learns 
that the book has fallen to us from an- 
other planet; and what he deciphers 
is as follows: People on this, to us un- 


is to be done? 


meaning. 


ideas 


his 





known, planet began, for some reason, to 
be hypochondriacal; in short, a heavy, 
oppressive mood had come over them, 
and one of their professors began to con- 
verse with them, in order to soothe or en- 
liven them. ‘ Just imagine,’ said he, ‘that 
there is a planet where the hand of the 
Divinity never appears from the clouds to 
the inhabitants, never blesses them and 
never protects them.’ 

‘**We cannot imagine sucha thing,’ re- 
ply the dwellers on that planet. ‘ Why 
tellus so? Itis impossible, one cannot 
live without it.’ 

‘**T think myself that it is impossible to 
liveso; butimagine this. There isa planet 
where people die, not, as with us, just 
after attaining to one hundred years, in 
the depths of age, but at all ages, begin- 
ning with childhood.’ 

‘* ‘What nonsense! can sucha thing be? 
We cannot even conceive of such a thing. 
It would be a constant fear and terror 
for one’s life, and for the lives of one’s 
relatives. This is unnatural, and sucha 
planet cannot exist.’ 

‘““*Or, imagine a planet on which a 
chieftain makes his appearance, and sub- 
dues the people; all bow before him, and 
in his hands is power, so that not only the 
fate, but the very life of every man de- 
pends upon his whim.’ 

‘**Well, that is a fable too! Are not 
you ashamed to talk such nonsense to us, 
as though we were children? 

‘**Oh, I know myself that it is impossi- 
ble, that it is nonsense; but have you no 
imagination, and can you not conceive of 
such a state of affairs? 

‘**We cannot even conceive of it.’ 

‘**Well, but suppose this: is it not possi- 
ble that there shonld be a planet, whose 
soil does not yield the inhabitants food, 
and where people must earn their bread, 
sometimes with great labor?’ 

‘**Ah! what nonsense you do talk! Are 
you not ashamed? Can it be that the 
earth does not nourish its inhabitants, or 
is not suitable for the production of food? 
What could they eat? That would be a 
great sorrow and misfortune, but, fortu- 
nately, it is unnatural, it is without the 
bounds of nature! So hold your tongue 
or take yourself away, for we will not 
listen to you.’ 

‘© *Oh, [know that all I have said to you 
is unnatural and impossible, but I only 
asked you to imagine this impossibility 
as something possible and natural, in 
order that you might not be dissatisfied, 
but satisfied with what your life—a life, 
to be sure, far from perfect—furnishes 
you. I thought that by presenting to 
your minds something frightful, you 
would be the more easily reconciled to 
your fate.’ ” 

Turgéneff held the most pessimistic 
views, as to the world. He could never 
reconcile himself to Nature’s lack of sym- 
pathy with man. His philosophical views 
and turn of mind were of a more or less 
decided character, and toward the close 
of his life bore a decided stamp of pessim- 
ism. Abstract ideas and philosophical 
terms were not to his taste. He had not 
the patience to strive after truths, which 
were, in his opinion, unattainable. ‘Are 
there any unattainable truths in the 
world, after all?” he said. Thus he loved 
the word nature and often employed it, 
and could not endure the word material; 
he simply refused to acknowledge that it 
contained any special meaning or any 
special shade of significance in connection 
with Nature. ‘‘ Ihave never seen mate- 
rial, nor have you,” he said; ‘‘then why 
shall I think about it ?’ But when his 
tale of ‘‘ The Dog” appeared in print (a 
tale repeated to him by an eye-witness, 
written down from the latter’s lips, and 
afterwards worked over) the critics ac- 
cused him of being a terrible and danger- 
ous mystic! Parodies even appeared on it. 
His tales, *‘ Apparitions,” and ‘‘ A Strange 
Story,” also induced many t» suppose that 
Turgéneff himself believed in mysterious, 
inexplicable apparitions; but no more er- 
roneous idea could have been entertained 
with regard to him. ‘** Nothing,” 
he once said, ‘‘ is more terrible than the 
thought that there is nothing terrible— 
everything is commonplace. And this 
very fact that it is commonplace, every- 
day, is what renders it so terrible. Ap- 





paritions are not frightful, but the trivial- 
ity of our life is.” 

‘¢ The Wild Girl,” was the title of an- 
other story which he thought of writing. 
Had the subject been worked up it would 
not have fallen short of his other tales, 
though it would have added nothing to 
his literary fame: ‘‘In a little country 
town live two old people and their niece 
—the wild girl, as she is called, not be- 
cause she is shy of people, but because she 
is eccentric, self-willed and mischievous 
in the highest degree, and always does 
whatever takes her fancy. Her God-fear- 
ing auntand uncle cannot endure her. 
All their affection is concentrated ona cat 
which they have brought up. This fatted 
cat iscontinually withthem, and is the 
object of their constant attention. In 
their house lives a lodger, a young officer 
on theretired list, a very honorable, simple, 
very good and sensible and quiet young 
man. By degrees the niece and the lodger 
fall in love with each other though they say 
nothing about it. He is shocked by her 
pranks, and even her unceremonious 
treatment of him displeases him; he is 
constantly reproving her. She becomes 
somewhat more reserved, for she loves 
him, and is convinced that she shall be- 
come his wife. Suddenly her aunt’s cat 
disappears, but after three or four days, 
the animal is discovered dead in the vege- 
table garden, or some ravine. The old 
people’s suspicion falls on their niece. 
The lodger listens to taeir complaints of 
the self-willed girl, and becomes convinced 
from the signs, that the cat’s death is the 
work of her hand. This grieves and 
troubles him. So when he sees the girl, 
he begins to read hera lesson. She not 
only does not know how to behave, but 
she is malicious when she permits herself 
such cruelties. 

‘Surely, you killed the cat? Confess!” 

‘* Yes, I killed her!” replies the girl, 
turning terribly pale. She could forgive 
him everything except his belief in the 
calumny, and that she never would for- 
give. From that hour she avoids the 
lodger, laughs at him, and marries an 
official who happens to propose for her 
just at the time when the former’s passion 
has grown to be a real pain to him, espe- 
cially after it has been discovered who 
killed the cat, and how innocent in the 
matter the self-willed girl had been. 

These stories show that Turgéneff’s 
brain was always working, and had his 
life and health been spared, the public 
would have read many a fine tale like 
‘‘The Song of Triumphing Love,” and 
‘*Clara Milich ”; perhaps even a society 
novel might have been expected from 
him. 

In his youth Turgéneff wrote many 
epigrams on his friends, which, how- 
ever, did not equal Poushkin’s. Most of 
the victims took them quietly, all except 
Dostoyevsky, who had just written ‘‘Poor 
People,” and was not the kind of man to 
take such things in jest at any time (he 
was ill at this period). It ran: ‘‘ Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, Dostoyevsky, 
youthful fog! Thou hast sprung out 
upon the nose of literature like a pimple! 
Though thou art but a new man of letters, 
thou hast sent every one into ecstasies. 
The Emperor praises thee, Leichtenberg 
respects thee.” It sowed the seeds of en- 
mity, and Dostoyevsky never forgave it. 

Among the anecdotes related by Turgé- 
neff, the following are worth repeating: 
‘‘There are people,” he said, ‘‘ who are 
always saying, ‘I told you so!’ and others 
who say, ‘I foresaw that!’ and then there 
is a third class which makes bets. There 
was a certain Judge Z. who always said, 
no matter what happened, ‘ Just think! I 
foresaw that!’ On one occasion, he irri- 
tated a gentleman with whom he had a 
lawsuit to such a degree, by his chatter, 
that the latter, without saying a word, 
gave him such a blow on the back of the 
neck as to knock him off his chair. As 
the judge fell, he cried out: ‘ Ah! I fore- 
saw that!’ Then arose a tumult, shouts, 
wrangling and threats, to bring the of- 
fender to justice. ‘ You cannot condemn 
me,’ said the offender, ‘for you are the 
judge, and I cannot be tried here, but 
only in another government and by an- 
other judge. Enter your complaint there, 
and I will declare that you foresaw my 





blow, that you acknowledged as much be- 
fore witnessess. And if you foresaw it, 
why did you take no measures to prevent 
it? Then there was a man who was for- 
ever laying wagers. One day he said: 
‘Do you see that gentleman yonder? I 
am positive that his name is Ivan; I bet 
that itisIvan.’ There was a dispute about 
it. So, in order to prove that he was not 
mistaken—could not possibly be mistaken 
—he ran after the passer-by, and said to 
him: ‘Excuse me, my dear sir, but what 
is your name? Is it not Ivan? I must tell 
you that I have just laid a wager that 
your name is Ivan.’ The gentleman turned 
and looked at him, and then said: ‘ Well 

if you will only lay a wager that you are 
a fool, no matter how much you stake, 
you will always win.’ Whereupon he 
walked off, leaving his inquisitor utterly 
taken aback at such an answer.” 

Among the visitors at Spasskoe was a 
very young girl, who came, in doubt and 
wavering, to ask Turgéneff what she 
should do, and in what she should believe. 
Should she follow the lead of Nihilism or 
should she join some liberal party? She 
was one of those who are guided b 
chance, not by reflection, and she. came, 
although not very well acquainted with 
Turgéneff, to confess her ideas (or rather 
the lack of them) to him. Turgéneff was 
very kind, but reserved. Grigorovich, 
who was there at the time, was quite 
merciless, and, what is surprising, far 
from being offended. She seemed to like 
to have him thus rudely depose from its 
pedestal the ideal of emancipated girl- 
hood which she worshiped. Turgéneff 
confessed to his guests, at the tea-table, 
that he had nothing in common with the 
anarchists or terrorists, that he never had 
sympathized, never would sympathize 
with them. He declared that violence 
and political murder would never com- 
pass their ends; on the contrary, they 
would cause a protracted reaction, would 
retard the natural growth of the people 
and poison the social organism with sus- 
picion and a strained feeling of prudent 
self-preservation; that in the fates of 
those who are thus fruitlessly ruining 
Russia, there is nothing really tragic. 
The girl stayed three or four days; when 
she went away she told Turgéneff that she 
should become an opportunist, to which 
he replied that it was best so. 

Some time before he left Spasskoe, he 
began gradually to break himself of the 
habit of taking snuff, of which he was 
extremely fond. The ladies in Paris 
would not permit it, he said, and he dared 
not even indulge when they were out of 
the house, for they would be sure to de- 
tect him on their return. He jested over 
it and wrote some serio-comic lines on 
his orphaned nose. 

As the time for his departure from 
Spasskoe drew near, he talked more and 
more of settling again definitely in Russia, 
of weaning himself from France and the 
French. Had he lived to carry out this 
purpose, it is probable that Spasskoe- 
Loutovinovo might have at last been 
brought to resemble more nearly some 
of the model estates in the neighborhood, 
with their hospitals, etc., where the peas- 
ants were tended by the aristocratic own- 
ers in person, as in the case of Princess 
Gagarin. Buta model village it certain- 
ly was not in 1881. 

When Polonsky took leave of Turgéneff, 
on his departure for France, it was for 
the last time. He never saw him again. 

Boston, MASS. 
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MORE PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


THE mails continue to bring us good tid- 
ings inregard to the course of THE INDE- 
PENDENT on the Andover question. We will 
make a few extracts from some of our let- 
ters, but they shall be very brief. The 
first is from a doctor of divinity from an 
interior town in Massachusetts under date 
of September 24th. 


A WALK TO ROSELAND. 


“IT would walk all the way hence to Roseland 
to thank you for what you have done in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for the American Board during the 
past year. I believe the result of your bold, fear- 
less, able and incisive work will tell at 
Springfield. Gratefully and cordially.” 


A MERCHANT SPEAKS. 
A noble and liberal-hearted Christian mer- 
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chant, a resident of New England, well 
known in New York, Boston and elsewhere, 
a firm friend and suppcrter of the American 
Board, under date of September 23d, writes 
us as follows: 


“Nothing but unusual pressure on my time 
and energies the past few weeks has prevented 
my writing you many times to express my pro- 
found thankfulness in view of the noble course 
which God has led you to take in the conduct of 
THE INDEPENDENT. I[f the Springfield meeting 
shall result in such an agreement asshall forever 
settle—so far as the Board is concerned—the divi- 
sive and perversive question that has been forced 
upon it by those who are seeking to justify their 
own course in what I believe would be a betrayal 
of a sacred trust, it will be due in no small 
degree to the magnificent work done by your 
paper. No such powerful editorial work has 
been done in any religious journal as by some of 
your leaders during the past few months. I 
want to thank you personally for what you have 
done by your correspondence with Professor 
Smyth in the way of showing how utterly with- 
out Scripture basis this future probation specu- 
lation is. On every side I hear of the good effect 
of the published correspondence. It was a most 
* helpful treatment’ of the case, and one which 
has had a good effect, if not on the patient who 
so much needs it, certainly on the Christian 
public. Sincerely yours.” 





A CONSTANT AND GRATIFIED READER. 


A subscriber, unknown to us, personally, 
says in a brief letter: 


* Asa subscriber and constant and gratified 
reader of T'HE INDEPENDENT, I wish to say that 
I have been exceedingly interested in the articles 
published therein on the subject of future pro- 
bation. I have no faith in the doctrine, and 
have felt the force of THE INDEPENDENT’S argu- 
ment.” 


THE LORD REIGNS, 


A well-known doctor of divinity in a very 
short letter, informing us that he cannot at- 
tend the meeting of the Board at Spring- 
field, says: 

* I fully believe that the Lord reigns, and that 
the Devil has not got all the umbrellas, and that 
good will come out of the Springfield meeting. 
You have conducted the fight with great vigor,” 
etc. 





FIRM STAND APPROVED. 


A clergymanina small interior town in 
Massachusetts, writes: 


“T thank you for your firm stand on the An- 
dover question.” 





PLEASED WITH OUR COURSE. 


An entire stranger to us, personally, a 
resident of one of the largest cities in Con- 
necticut, says: 


“Tam pleased with the course you have taken 
in favor of the present management of the 
American Board. 





LIKES OUR POSITION. 


A business man, for some years a well- 
known correspondent of one of our best 
religious weeklies, who now devotes a por- 
tion of his leisure time in doing ‘‘ mission 
work ”’ in a New England city, writes: 


“Tam rejoiced at the position you have taken 
in regard to the New Departure.” 





A METHODIST INQUIRER. 


A business man in the State of Indiana, 
connected with a well-known mercantile 
firm, asks information in regard to the 
points made in the article we quoted on the 
probation question, from the Sunday-school 
Times, September 22d. He says he is a 
Methodist, and a subscriber for THE INDE- 
PENDENT. He closes his letter of inquiry as 
follows: 

“ Although I am a Methodist, as stated above, 
I want to say I think THE INDEPENDENT the best 
religious paper now published.” 





DR. WEBB COMMENDED. 


The following letters of approval speak 
plainly and truthfully in regard to Dr. 
Webb’s valuable articles, lately printed in 
our columns. > 

“T have read with deep interest your com- 
munication from Dr. Webb in last week's INDE- 
PENDENT, and I see the subject is continued in a 
second article this week. I write to express my 
profound gratitude”’ etc. 





ANOTHER LETTER. 

A letter from another source says: 

“*T have read the second article from Dr. E. B, 
Webb with much pleasure. He has done his 
work better than any one else could or would do 
it. The article is very effective.” 





A® THIRD LETTER. 


Dr. Webb, it appears, has done good serv- 
ice to the cause of missions in his two arti- 
cles lately published in THE INDEPENDENT. 
In a third letter about the matter the writer 
says: 

“T have just read the second article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, by the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., 
and I want to cry out, Bravo! He has dealt a 


will thank him for it. It is Christian thus to 


speak.” 





A GRAVE ISSUE. 


The Morning Star copies from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT a large portion of its recent 
editorial entitled, ‘‘The Real Question,” 
with the following introductory remarks 
about the American Board Meeting. 


“The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions is to meet in Springfield, Mass., 
October 4th. The meeting, owing to the crisis 
reached in the development of the ‘New Theo- 
logy’ movement, is generally anticipated with 
the feeling that ‘it will be the most momentous 
assembly within the sphere of Congregation- 
alism, for half a century.’ For the information 
of those among our readers who are interested 
in the subject, we present the following extract, 
from an editorial article in THE INDEPEND&NT, 
entitled, ‘The Real Question.’” 


We omit, of course, a reprint of our edito- 
rial, 





ENDLESS PROBATION NOT PROCLAIMED, 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty says: 


“If endless probation is to be God’s rule, we 
further think that he has shown infinite wisdom 
in concealing the fact. Plainly proc.aimed in 
his Word, it would morally neutralize the 
power of that Word.” 


The same paper, referring to our corre- 
spondence with Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D., of 
the Andover Theological Seminary, says: 


“Mr. Bowen wrote Professor Symth, asking 
that he furnish thereaders of THE INDEPENDENT 
with a list of scriptural passages favoring sec- 
ond probation. Professor Smyth replied that he 
was busy, and referred the matter to Professor 
Hincks. This gentleman then purposed to oc- 
cupy three columns of space in giving the asked- 
for biblical reasons. The editor again wrote 
Professor Smyth, correcting his misapprehen- 
sion, and requesting scriptural passages, not 
biblical. reasons. Again Professor Smyth ex- 
pressed his entire willingness to furnish the bib- 
lical reasons, but evaded the textual quotations. 
It is indeed a strange commentary on the new 
departure, the authors asked and urged to name 
the scriptural texts on which they based their 
theories, only to see them escape the issue by 
suggesting a three-column space for vague bibli- 
cal reasons. We recall that when the West- 
minster Assembly made their first report to Par- 
liament, it was returned for proof-texts to each 
article; and they came. The spectacle of theo- 
logical professors refusing to name scriptural 
texts in support of their theology, is something 
novel in this humdrum world.” 





THE INDEPENDENT ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 


The Presbyterian Observer, it will be 
seen, most heartily sustains THE INDEPEN- 
DENT in its dealings with the Andover spec- 
ulators: 


“THE INDEPENDENT evinces a growing zeal in 
opposition to the Future Probation theory or to 
the Andover doctrine. We are glad to see it so 
pronounced on the right side. As we have sev- 
eral times said, we have no sympathy with the 
issue raised and maintained by Dr. Egbert 
Smyth, or with the course pursued by the trus- 
tees of that theological institution. We think 
the doctrine advanced utterly unscriptural and 
at variance with the purpose for which the Sem- 
inary was founded. We were gratified when 
THE INDEPENDENT, some weeks ago, called upon 
Dr. Smyth for the Bible proof-texts in its sup- 
port. In such a case as this it is not opinion, or 
inference, or charitable construction, that are 
wanted, but a ‘Thus saith the Lord’; especially 
as missionary enterprise and Church teaching 
are at stake. The more the matter is investi- 
gated, the less basis in Scripture does it possess. 
Professor Smyth failed to adduce a single Scrip- 
ture proof-text. Here the oracle was dumb. 
He was ready with his reasons, but not with his 
Bible quotations. THE INDEPENDENT, in its last 
issue,presses him and the Andover Trustees and 
professors still more closely by adducing the 
judgment of the religious press of all denomina- 
tions upon the subject, and shows that only one 
newspaper lifts up an uncertain voice, while the 
rest hold that the new theology is not only un- 
scriptural, but consider that it is a violation of 
trust funds for those teaching it to retain their 
present positions in a Seminary founded to in- 
culcate and to propagate an entirely opposite 
doctrine, THE INDEPENDENT drives home with 
force and directness the significance of this ex- 
pression of the press.” 


THE BIBLE ON PROBATION, 


The Watchman, of Boston, in a recent 
able editorial, suggested by the letter of 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, pub- 
lished in the Advance inquiring if the 
Bible was on probation, says: 

“** Ig the Scripture on Probation’? That, virtu- 
ally, isthe implication and the assumption of 
the men of the New Departure school. They 
reason, for the chief part—as if, granting we 
havea Bible—irn the direction, rather of chal- 
lenge than of confirmation. Hence preaching 
from books, from review and from newspaper 
articles, alike from platform and from pulpit, 
the Bible, so far as ever alluded to, is made the 
subject more of criticism and apologetics, than 
the giving of evidence which affirms and estab- 
fishes. So true is this, that, so far as this leaven 
of query and of questioning extends—and it has 
extended in certain quarters but too widely— 
the effect has been, and now is, to put the Bible 


“It used to be somewhat commonly enought | 
that, notably since the period of the French Rev- 
olution, the battle with Modern Infidelity had 
been fought and won; that in connection with 
this grand moral achievement, under the Spirit 
of God, it was supposed, as well, even, as it was 
so largely conceded, the Bible, as divinely in- 
spired, and as God’s infallible revelation of him- 
self and of his truth to the human race, stood 
forth confessed and unassailable. But, within a 
decade or two past, men have risen in the 
schools and out of the schools, to here blazon 
abroad their interrogation points. By new and 
fresh importations from Germany, by the rise 
and the more nebulous than radiant rationaliz- 
ingof such stars as Dorner, Colenso, Maurice, 
Renan, etc., the aim and the endeavor have been 
not to displaya banner ‘ because of the truth’; 
not the truth newly seen as the fathers found it 
by painstaking and prayerful Scripture study, 
but a banner of quite another sort. Under such 
‘New Departure '—since what else can it be?— 
the Bible, while not openly and directly assailed, 
yet by covert methods, by insidious question- 
ings, by the suggestion of doubts and of denials, 
is undermined, or is sought to be undermined, 
as God's Revelation to man; and as being both 
authoritative and ultimate. The endeavor 
plainly is to place the Sacred Oracles, so far as 
possible, ‘on probation.’” 2 








Sanitary. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


THE desire for a long life seems to bea 
part of the instinct of humanity. Some- 
times it does not seem to be at all modified 
by the prospect of continuous and severe 
suffering. Butin the desire of a long life 
we surely should include the desire for a 
healthy life. The question of how to live 
in a physical sense, therefore, becomes a 
subject for careful study. It is all the more 
important because the conditions change 
with the change of age. It will not do to 
apply the methods of infancy or of early 
life to middle life and old age. 

The great inclination of youth is to exer- 
cise. The free use of the body up ito the ex- 
tent of its powers is not only the means of 
acquiring more power but of retaining what 
we have. So we are to insist upon it that 
all through the growing period of life the 
law of activity prevails. There is no sub- 
stitute for it. This tends to prolong the pe- 
riod of growth. Some have contended that 
the longer this period can be made the more 
likely is long life to be secured. Animals 
that live long are generally slowest in reach- 
ing their fullest perfection. Food at the 
early periods needs to have special reference 
to construction. Hence it is that milk and 
eggs and all the various foods are relished 
in quantities. In childhood, the healthy 
appetite accepts all of the various forms 
of food. There is growth, energy and 
much constructive force, and so all of the 
food elements are needed. Later on, the 
person, if wise, comes to study food and ex- 
ercise with reference tothe kind of exertion 
that is to be put forth. 

The in-door life, even if it be one of toil, 
must not be dealt with as is the out-door life. 
Sedentary callings must have some relief 
by exercise in the open air if the same food 
supply is used. Now is the time too tostudy 
the tendency of the system. If it is to 
leanness on the one hand, or plethora on the 
other, the fact should govern the diet. There 
are some senses in which the adage is true 
that a man is either a fool or his own doc- 
tor at forty. By this time he has come to 
appreciate some laws of his own constitu 
tion, and to have some experience as to his 
tendencies. lf under good self-control, he 
will heed these lessons. Not unlikely he 
will need to consult, now and then, the stu- 
dent of disease, but he does it to obtain his 
opinion on the basis of his own experience. 
He takes him into consultation over his life, 
in order that he may be helped in deduc- 
tions therefrom. The law of pliability or 
adjustment must be studied and practiced 
by himself. 

Most of those who die between twenty- 
five and sixty unless they die by accident 
die by some indiscretion. It is the over- 
indulgence of appetite, or the neglect of 
food when needed, or the overstrain of busi- 
ness, or exposure to changes of temperature 
without corresponding change of clothing. 
Most people of these ages are conscious of 
the error after it has been made, or others 
are conscious of it for them. Without un- 
due captiousness we can note changed con- 
ditions and adapt ourselves thereto. Mul- 
titudes die prematurely by reason of an in- 
discretion which might have been easily 
avoided. It isintelligent caution that saves 
sickness, and this caution ought to be in 
possession and exercise before middle life. It 
is so much easier to prevent serious sickness 
than it is to securejrecovery from it. Hence it 
is that so many that are deficient in vigor in 
early life outlive the vigorous and the care- 








hard and well-deserved blow, and the churches 


on probation ! 





less. Necessity compels them tostudy their 


changing conditions of health, and so 

teaches them the benefits of adaptiveness to 

conditions and circumstances. 

After middle life it is always to be recog- 

nized that a process of degeneration has be- 

gun. The tissues are less flexible and less 

easily nourished. Organs have not the ac- 

tivity of youth. Some ofthem have become 

more or less impaired. The safety is in 

recognizing the fact and treating them ac- 

cordingly. It is wonderful how the system 

often bears up under the partial disability 

of an organ or a part if there ‘is adaptation 
to its weakness, and some compensation 
therefor. In a state of inability each organ 
tends to give to some other a helping hand. 

They will be workers for each other if only 
we are co-workers. The enlarged heart 
freed from excitements and fatigue lasts a 
score of years. The weak stomach accepts 
the substituted digestion of the rest of the 
digestive tract or the outside digestion which 
chemistry offers. Even old age tends to 
last. The natural degeneration of tissues or 
vessels is too often hurried forward by 
spells of undue exertion or by too constant 
repose, while good food is needed and more 
‘frequently than in middle life, there is often 
errorin the over-use of concentrated foods. 
There must be adaptation to our more re- 
tired and quiet life. Itisthus that feeble- 
ness is not always the necessity of age. 
The equable life makes the old person a 
comfort to himself and an example of 
healthful prudence to his friends. 








Biblical Research. 

THE immediate cause of the surpassing fer- 
tility of the Nile Valley is well known to be 
a deposition of rich silt from the waters of 
the annual inundation; but the remote 
cause or source of this fertilizing silt has 
been a mystery for ages. Even yet the ex- 
planation is not; popularly known because 
never, so far as we are aware, collected or 
thrown into succinct form from its disclos. 
ure im the report of Sir Samuel Baker’s ex- 
pedition to the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia- 
Lately in his ‘“‘ Mount Seir,’’ Pref. Edward 
Hull has reduced the scientific relation to a 
brief and simple account which should clear 
up the mystery generally and forever. 


“The Nile below Khartfim consists of one un- 

divided stream; but at El Damer, about 170 
geographical miles lower down, it receives the 
waters of a great tributary, the Atbara, descend- 
ing from the highlands of Abyssinia. This river 
undergoes the most extreme transformations. 
During the early months of the year the waters 
are so reduced as sometimes to form only aseries 
of great, stagnant pools. in which are ccllected 
in very close quarters all the aquatic inhabit- 
ants, consisting of fishes, crocodiles, and huge 
tortoises. The banks, through a long line of 
country at the base of the mountains are formed 
of masses of mud and silt, easily undermined 
and liable to fall into the waters on the rise of 
the river. About June tremendous thunder- 
storms, accompanied by deluges of rain, break 
on the Abyssinian highlands. The watersof the 
Atbara rise with extraordinary rapidity, and 
descend with a roar like that of distant thunder, 
giving warning of the approaching deluge. 
Soon the channel is filled up with the flood, the 
banks of mud are undermined, and fall down in 
large masses into the waters, where they are 
speedily broken up and converted into silt, the 
finer portions of which being carried along 
finally enter the Nile, and impart to its waters 
much of the turgid character for which they are 
known in Lower Egypt. A good deal of sedi- 
ment is also brought down by the Bahr el-Azrek, 
or the Blue [dirty-watered] Nile, some of the 
sources of which also are found in the Abyssin- 
ian highlands. The river now becomesa great 
fertilizing agent, and when allowed to flow over 
the cultivated fields imparts the necessary mois- 
ture; so that, under the influence of a powerful 
sun, two or three crops can be annually gathered 
off the land; giving rise to an extraordinary 
amount of natural wealth. That this sediment 
originally caused Lower Egypt to be reclaimed 
from the Mediterranean Sea was. known to 
Herodotus, who calls this country ‘the gift of 
the Nile.’” 


....Professor G. Maspero, in his recently 
published volume on Egyptian Archeology, 
alludes to Principal J. W. Dawson and Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards as recognizing or divin- 
ing, from the characteristic features of their 
monuments, an Asiatic nativity forthe Hyk 
sos kings. Touching the peculiar Sphinx 
of Tanis, discovered by Mariette Bey in 1861, 
an illustration of which was reproduced in 
the Century Magazine last May, he says: 

“ Here, energy is no longer the element which 
is deficient. The body of the lion, nervous, thick- 
set, is shorter than in sphinxes generally. The 
head, instead of being attired with a flaring 
dress of linen, is covered by a heavy mane 
surrounding the visage as with a circle. The 
eyes being smal], the nose aquiline and depressed 
at the end, the cheek-bones high, the lower lips 
slightly more prominent,—the ensemble of the 
physiognomy is so little inaccord with what we 
are accustomed to meet with in Egypt, that it 
has been recognized as the proof of an Asiatic 
origin.” 
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While admitting, however, that the Shep- 
herd king Apepi placed his name upon the 
shoulder of this sphinx. he: thinks a close 
examination will reveal the fact that the 
monument was dedicated to a Pharaoh of a 
preceding dynasty; and in view of this pos- 
sibility he ventures the hypothesis that this 
Sphinx of Tanis, with its companions, was 
the work of a local school, independent in 
origin, and having different traditions from 
those of the studios of Memphis. At the 
same time he distinctly disclaims insisting 
on this hypothesis; as well he may, for 
Apepi was one of the last of the Hyksos 
kings, two other dynasties of shepherds hav- 
ing preceded him, whose portrait-statues 
these sphinxes more naturally and much 
more likely would present. 





Science. 


THERE has recentiy taken place in 
England a considerable revival or rather 
improvement in the study of geograpby. 
The English people, spite of the universality 
of their flag, have not been characterized by 
widespread geographical knowledge. The 
political boundaries of kingdoms and states, 
and the positions of cities and of a few 
mountains and rivers, formed the staple 
geography of the schools. Germany gave the 
impetus to a better comprehension of geog- 
raphy as a science of the world and all that 
it contains, its physical features, its geology, 
its meteorology, the distribution of its 
plants and animals, as well as of the changes 
which man has made. Isit not time that 
geography in this broader sense were in- 
troduced into the United States? The cur- 
rent manuals may be better than those in 
use a few years ago, but something more 
than a manual is needed for efficient teach- 
ing. Maps, models, specimens, and, above 
all, a teacher versed in the science, are 
necessities. How many school children in 
the higher grades could give an intelligent 
description of the Great Basin? How many 
ean give the leading points of difference 
between the climate and productions of the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts? How many 
can correctly locate and give an intelligent 
account of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado? 
How many adults are conversant with 
these grand features of the ‘*‘ Land We Live 
In”? The traveled portion of the American 
public know more about the geography of 
Europe than that of the United States, but 
the portion that have not traveled in Europe 
has but dim ideas thereof, much as most 
Europeans have of America. 


..The enterprising French travelers, 
M. M. Capus and Bonvalot,have succeeded in 
their hazardous enterprise of crossing the 
Pamori and Hindu-Kush into British India. 
At Chibat they narrowly escaped being 
turned back, on the ground that they were 
Russians. 


School and College. 


THE English Education Blue Book for 
1886~-'87 shows that out of a total of 4,645,097 
children, 3,438,425 on the average attend 
school, a percentage of 7i—in other words, 
of every 100 children who ought to be under 
daily instruction, 26 are habitually absen- 
tees. The corresponding numbers for 1870, 
1876, 1882, were 61, 51, and 31 respectively, 
and they show that the leeway of 1870 was 
reduced a half in the 12 years ending with 
1882, but only a twelfth in the past four years. 
The reports of the five chief inspectors deal 
quite fully with the quality of the teaching 
power. It appears that out of every 100 certi- 
ficated masters 31 are untrained; while of 
every 100 certificated mistresses over 54 are 
untrained; or, combining the two, out of 
every 100 certificated teachers 45 are un- 
trained. And the evil is growing, for the 
untrained teachers in 1882 were only 42 per 
cent. In the opinion of the inspectors these 
untrained and inexperienced teachers 
“waste children’s time from ignorance of 
good methods.”’ Asa remedy it is stated that 
* visits without notice’ from the inspector 
have been found to be of great use to such 
teachers; the inspector being able,in a 
kindly way, to point out to the teacher his 
or her deficiencies and to recommend im- 
proved methods for the future. One in- 
spector reports that out of every 100 pupil 
teachers examinea only nine passed well, 
42 passed fairly, and 49 “only just scraped 
through,” a state of things which he 
characterizes as very disappointing and one 
that bodes ill for the future. Another, who 
gives almost identical statistics for his dis- 
trict, makes the comment that these 
“statistics are certainly not satisfactory”; 
and although he says something in mitiga- 
tion of the bad appearance of the figures, he 
remarks of the whole pupil-teacher system 








that it ‘‘ needs much care and possibly some 
changes of detail to make it as efficient a 
means of raising the best teachers as it ought 
to be.’”? The studies of the pupil-teachers 

‘are not sufficiently directed and super- 
vised, and the art of teaching is frequently 
neglected altogether.”’ 


..-Cornell University opened on the 28th 
of September. President Adams in his an- 
nual address said: ‘* Although we forget our 
Latin, Greek and mathematics in after life, 
yet there is something remaining of them, 
viz., the ability and habit of mind that we 
bring to bear on the problems of life.”” He 
strongly advised the students to take physi- 
cal exercise, saying that he believed he was 
the only college president in the country to 
be found on the tennis field. He assured the 
freshmen and sophomores that if they did 
not want to have the mortification of climb- 
ing the paternal doorsteps with a satchel in 
their hand before the college year was com- 
pleted they must stop cane rushing. The 
president ended his address by advising the 
students to give up smoking and beer. 


’..President Robinson of Brown Univer- 
sity believes that students should be ad- 
mitted directly from the preparatory schools 
without admittance examinations at the 
college. The plan has been tried for two 
years with good success at Brown. 


.. The freshman class in Vermont Uni- 
versity will number about 50. 





icin 





HABITUAL somnolence is a trait  per- 
fectly well known in the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to all that noble gentleman’s intimes. 
Several breaches of etiquette in which he 
was concerned have been due to this unaris- 
tocratic habit. Lately, when he failed to re- 
ceive some French officials he was asleep, 
and had ordered condign punishment to 
whoever dared disturb his Royal Highness’ 
slumbers. Once, when in his flagship, as 
admiral of the fleet off Cannes, a salute 
from the shore was not returned. The rea- 
son was that the Duke again was asleep, 
and the captain dared not fire a gun for fear 
of waking him. Itis said that in this in- 
stance, to make an excuse for this breach of 
etiquette, the saluting guns of his Royal 
Highness’ ship were thrown over board 
next night, and it was given out that the 
salute was not fired because in the hurry 
of departure from England the vessel had 
sailed without any saluting guns. 


..An interesting anecdote has been 
quoted in some of the journals concerning 
the late Miss Dix, well known for her phi- 
lanthropic labors especially among the city 
poor and the criminal classes. The lady 
was traveling in a stage-coach by night in 
Tennessee, when the coach was stopped and 
the passengers robbed bya highwayman. 
After giving up her purse, she addressed 
the robber: ‘‘My friend,’’ she began, ‘‘is 
not this a bad business for you to be en- 
gaged in?’’ The man interrupted her: 
“That voice! I know that voice; [ have 
seen you somewhere.’”’ It proved that he 
had been a convict in an Indiana peniten- 
tiary, where she had talked with the prison- 
ers. He was greatly affected by the meet- 
ing, sat down beside her, restored her plun- 
der to her and those about her, and vanish- 
edin the darkness, just in time to avoid 
arrest, 


.. It will please many who are interested 
in the preservation of whatever means “Old 
New York ’’(too, sarcastic phrase, after all!) 
to be reminded that Mr. Augustus Van 
Cortlandt and his family occupy the old 
Van Cortlandt manor-house, for more than 
a century and a half conspicuous in the 
fine tract of 1,700 acres beyond the Harlem 
River, that under the old family name is to 
become New York’s greatest park. About 
a million dollars’ compensation for their 
property thus appropriated is expected; but 
the appraisements have not yet been fin- 
ished. The manor-house in an excellent 
state of preservation is one of th: few re- 
maining dwellings dating from colonial 
times and customs within our city limits. 


.-An explicit denial has been lately 
given to the various rumors, all more or 
less amusingly circumstantial, affirming 
that De Munkacsy, the painter, was secret- 
ly in very embarrassed circumstances, the 
result of his own carelessness in money mat- 
ters. Mme. de Munkacsy, the artist’s wife, 
has said, in a private letter: ‘What I al- 
ways admired particularly in my husband 
was his ability to live within his means; 
even in the days of his trials, he never spent 
more than his income.” 


..Mrs, Alfred G. Sheldon, a lady of New 
Haven, has a Yale diploma dated 1764. It 








was in that year issued to her great-grand- 
father, Hezekiah Ripley, and bears the 
names of President Thomas Clapp and the 
Rev. Messrs. Benjamin Lord, Thomas Rug- 
gles, Einathan Whitman and Moses Dick- 
inson, members of the College Corporation. 
There were twenty-eight members in the 
class of 1764, and Mr. Ripley, who died in 
1836, was the last survivor. 


..A monument of Pieter de Coninc and 
Jan Breidel, two Flemish patriots who, 
nearly 600 years ago, restored the liberties 
of Flanders, was recently unveiled at Brus- 
sels. King Leopold delivered an eloquent 
address on the occasion. 


.-The equestrian statue of General 
Meade is being set up in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and will be unveiled on Octo- 
ber 10th, with suitable ceremonies. 


Pebbles. 
‘“ HALLOO! Jones; are you going to the 


Teutonia Ball?’ ‘No; it is too tony a Ball 
for me.”’ 








..Itis aftera man has attained a ripe 
old age that he begins to fall off.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 


..John: Your joke relating to the 
Bishop spending a knight in a pawnshop is 
rejected, because it is a chess-nut.—Life. 


.-Old Mr. Foley being bowed under the 
weight of years is comforted by the assur- 
ance that his trouble is not radical—not in 
the root, but only in the foliage. 


.-.-Dr. Hammond has been examining 
Jay Gould’s head to see if there was any- 
thing the matter inside. Mr. Gould is said 
to fear water on the brain.—Life. 


..-Countryman (commenting on the 
game of tennis): ‘What fools them city 
chaps be! They stand there all day long in 
the blazing sun a-tossing balls overa rag 
fence !’’ 


.. Young Lady (on the beach): “How 
lovely the sea foam is, Count Spaghetti!”’ 
Italian Count (forgetting himself’: ‘“Vera 
loafly. Itees zee par excellence for dan- 
druff.”—New York Sun. 


..-AT A WAGNER PERFORMANCE.—Con- 
ductor: “Sh! schtop!De piece vas gongluded.”’ 
Von Blutwurst: ‘‘Ve haf schtopped. You 
vas geeping time mid dot thunder-storm 
outside, ain’t it!’—Exchange. 

.. Young Carrington: “ Will you join 
m2?in the next set, Miss Elsa ?”’ Mr. Whole- 
driver (of Oil City, Penn., speaking heavily): 
“Miss Commerford prefers standing, sir. 
I’ve asked her already!’’—Puck. 


..Mamma: “ Freddie, how did you 
like Johnny’s party?” Freddie: “ Well, 
mamma, as they say ot President Cleve- 
land, I think Johnny is a good deal better 
than his party.”"— Burlington Free Press. 


..Jack: “ Ethel, Iam ashamed of you. 
I saw that Frenchman in the conservatory, 
kissing you repeatedly. Why didn’t you 
tell him to stop?’ Ethel: ‘‘I couldn’t, 
Jack.”’ Jack: “ You couldn’t? Why not?” 
Ethel: * I can’t speak French.”—Judge. 


....Countryman (to dentist): “I wouldn’t 
pay nothin’ extra fer gas. Jest yank her out, 
if it does hurt.” Dentist: ‘‘Youare plucky, 
sir. Let me see the tooth.’’ Countryman: 


“Oh, ’tain’t me that’s got the toothache; it’s 
my wife. She’ll be here in a minute. Troy 
Telegram, 


.. She: “Did you visit Pompeii while 
abroad, Mr. Wabash?” Mr. Wabash (of 
Chicago): ‘Yes, and it’s about the slowest 
place I struck. [s’pose there’s more busi- 


ness done in Chicago in one day than there 
has been done there for ten years.’’—Texas 
Siftings. 


..-Mrs. O’Harrity: ‘Now put in an- 
other quart.”’ Grocer (putting in second 
quart) : “‘ Why didn’t you ask for a half- 
gallon at first and have done with it?” Mrs. 
O’ Harrity: “‘Och, bless yez sowl! One 

uart is for meself and t’other is fer Mrs. 
asey.”—Exchange. 


.. Wife (looking over bill): *‘ Do you re- 
member, my dear, how many brook trout 
you caught on your fishing trip last Satur- 
day?” Husband: “ There were just twelve 
of ’em; all beauties! Why?’’ Wife: “ The 


dealer has made a mistake. He only charges 
for half a dozen.’’—Life. 


.. While Judge Cowing, in the New York 
Court of General Sessions, was giving his 
charge to the jury in a burglary case, one 
of the jurymen fainted. His Honor had 
just said, impressively: ‘“‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, in arriving at a verdict, you must take 
the testimony of the witnesses for the de- 
fense into consideration and give them full 


weight.” At the words “‘ must give them 
full weight” the juryman swooned away. 
He was a coal dealer.—Texas Siftings. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARROWS, J. H., Warren, removes to 
Buckfield, Me. = 
CUMMINGS, J. E., ord. in Biddeford, Me. 
HAND, A. W., ord. in Paterson, N. J. 
om me J. C., ord. in Frewsburg, 





HANSON, C. V., accepts call to Skowhe- 
gan, ,. 


HUGHES, A. J., Chester, Conn., accepts 
eall to Eastport, Me. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BEARDSLEY, Jostau E., Troy, N. Y., re- 


signs. 

BECKWITH, Epwarp G., Third ch., San 
Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

BERLE, Apo.LpH A., ord. pastor in New 
Richmond, Wis 

BURTON, NATHAN L., becomes pastor at 
large for Sioux Association, Iowa. 

COMSTOCK, DAVILLO W., accepts call to 
Grand Island, Neb. 

CURTIS, A. B., Grand Ledge, Mich., re- 
signs to resume studies at Yale Sem- 
inary. 

DADA, WILLIAM B., accepts call to Water- 
vliet and Coloma, Mich. 

DAVIDSON, W. E., accepts call to Morgan 
Park, Ill. 

EASTMAN, SAMUEL E., accepts call to Dan- 
forth ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

EVANS, CHARLES pomp call to Brazil 
and Cardonia, In 

FURMAN, WILLIAM F., accepts call to 
Montevideo, Minn. 

HARRIS, D. F., accepts call to Harmar, O. 

HARTLEY, D. N., accepts call to Liber and 
Westchester, Ind. 

magus, WILLIAM B., inst. in New Haven, 

t. 


eos, W. H., ord. pastor in Upland, 
eb. 


HUGHES, RosBert W., Polk City, invited 
to become pastor at large for Des Moines 
River Association, Iowa. 

JONES, G. JAMES, aceepts call to Find- 
lay, O 

LUCE, F. L., ord. in Lisle, N. Y. 

MARSLAND, JOHN N., Bridgewater, N. 
Ss goes to Sloan and Sergeant Bluffs, 

a. 


MASON, Joun R., ord. in Raisinville, Mich. 
McNAITR, Davip C. E., Albany, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
MERRILL, CuarLEs H., W. Brattleboro’, 
Vt., resigns. 
MORSE, RoBERT C., ord. in Westmoreland, 
an. 


PEACOCK, Rosert M., Monmouth, Me., 
resigns. 

PIERCE, WILLIAM G., Champaign, IIl., re- 
signs. 

PLASS, NorMAN. Reformed (Dutch) ch., 
Schodack, N. Y., accepts call to Harper 
Avenue ch., Detroit, Mich. 

ROWLEY, GEORGE B., Deer River, N. Y., 
resigns. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., Pilgrim ch., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., resigns. 

SMALLEY, oa L., Pilgrim ch., Buf- 


falo, N. Y., called to First ch., Ottum- 
wa, To 

SMITH, Epwarp A., Farmington, Conn., 
resigns. 

SLACK, Ezra A., Merrimack, N. H., re- 
signs. 


STEARNS, GEORGE W., inst. in Acton, 
Mass. 

TERRY, ISRAEL N., Pres. ch., New Hart- 
ford, N. Y., calied to Thomaston, Conn. 

VROOMAN, FRANK B., ord. in Indepen- 
dence, Kan. 

WELLMAN, WHEELER M., accepts call to 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

wagane, HENRY, called to Rose Hill, 


WILLIAMS, W. D., Essex Junction, Vt., 
accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 

WOODBRIDGE, Ricnarp G., Iowa City, 
Ia., resigns. 
WOODBRIDGE, RicHaArD G., Iowa City, 
Ia., accepts vall to Morrisania, N. Y. 
WOODROW, SAMUEL H., West Auburn, 
Me., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, ALFRED E. Augusta, Mich., 
resigns. 

WYCKOFF, JAMEs D., has begun work at 
Godfrey and Melville, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLISON, S. L., Ipava, [ll., accepts call to 
Holton, Kan. 

BABCOCK, MALTBIE C., Lockport P, Re 
called to First ch., Morristown, N.J 

BOYLE, B. F., Irwin, Penn., resigns. 

DAVIES, JoHN R., Avoca, accepts call to 
Tyrone, Penn. 

DAVIS, J. B., Hightstown, N. J., resigns. 

GILFILLAN, Joe. &, Delworthtown, 
Penn., resigns. 

—— I. N., accepts call to Doylestown, 


inane NORMAN, ord, and inst. in Beek- 
mantown, 

MILLER, W. H., Chateaugay, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Mingo, Penn. 

MILNER, D. C., Atchison, Kan., resigns. 

RALSTON, W. W., D.D., Dennison, O.,, re- 
signs. 

SIMONTON, J. M., Danville, Penn., called 
to Bloomington, Ill. 

TERRETT, W. R., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
called to Congregational c , Thomas- 
ton, Conn. 
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Music. 


BEFORE the casual or habitual reader of 
this column turns his attention to forth- 
coming musical concerns and those events 
in store during the season of 1887-88, he may 
properly be informed or reminded of such 
matters as have marked that brief vacation 
which seems most appropriate in New York 
musical journalism. So far as regards 
music in the city during the summer, the 
chronicler immediately is reminded of that 
famous chapter in—was it Bishop Pontop- 
pidan’s learned work on Iceland?—**Of the 
Snakes In Iceland. There are no snakes in 
Iceland.” One could attend operetta 
faute de mieux, at two or three abodes 
thereof, mention being due to the as- 
tonishing run of “‘Erminie’’ (that clever 
trifle that somehow captured the town and 
held it in even July and August) to the suc- 
cessive weeks of sucn summer-pieces as 
* Palka,” ‘The Black Hussar,” ‘‘Indiana,”’ 
and so on at Wallacks; and to one really 
goo series of popular orchestral evening 
concerts at the Madison Square Garden, 
made a success by Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, 
the conductor, with a good band and excel- 
lent programs. So much for all that there 
has been for listening to since last June. 
An expected sensation of another sort that 
came in midsummer, was the final and posi- 
tive going to pieces of the unfortunate Na- 
tional Opera Company, in a financial wreck 
as hopeless as was inevitable. We under- 
stand that the manager, Mr. Locke, hassuc- 
cessfully organ‘zed a company out of the ma- 
terials available, but such a one will, of 
course, be a private enterprise,and the origi- 
nal organization is definitely to be added to 
the long necrology of art_ enter- 
prises. The Music Leaders’ National 
Association held its eleventh convention 
with uncommon interest and succexs, in Au- 
gust, at Indianapolis. Many subjects of 
much practical interest and utility were dis- 
cussed by musiciaus from all parts of the 
country—and the usual series of musical en- 
tertainments included in the four days’ 
s*heme. Several of the routine festivals 
have taken place, for the most part with 
marked success. in various large cities; 
conspicuous in the list being the Cincinnati 
Triennial Festival.and the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Music Festival, which occurred only last 
week, and to which many New Yorkers look 
forward as a pleasant anticipatory of the loc- 
alseason. It was, by the by,announced from 
all -ides in course of the summer that the 
financial results of last winter’s orchestral 
concerts had generally given great satis- 
faction to the governing boards, the season 
offering an excellent fiscal showing on the 
books of rhe Philharmonic, Symphony, Ora- 
torio, and some.other societies devoted to seri- 
al concerts. The remarkable financial success 
of the season of German opera at the Metro- 
politan, under the management of the di- 
rector, Mr. Edmund C. Stanton, was also 
mentioned among the gratifying statements 
as to the practical support of art in the 
city. In course of the summer the idea of a 
Wagner Society, long a pet project with 
many of our representative musical work- 
ers and patrons, took positive shape. Meet- 
ings were called, and this enterprise is now 
being actively prosecuted, end a permanent 
and strong orzanization, which cannot fail 
to very vitally advance artin America, is 
likely to be effected to carry on the work ap- 
propriate to it. 

There was not much of note in the way of 
compositions Or musical performances in 
Europe. Several English festivals took 

lace. Charles Gounod produced a new 

equiem Mass, Verdi’s ‘“‘Otello” has made a 
moderate progress around the Italian opera 
houses with great applause, and nothing in 
the way of operatic novelty has been in com- 
petition with it. Cowen, Gernsheim, Fran- 
chetti and other composers have laid away 
new symphonies in their desks. The dis- 
covery of a complete symphony by Wagner, 
mislaid for many years, but always believed 
to exist, has been an occurrence of much 
interest, and its performance here is espe- 
cially promised us. In tne list of deceased 
musical people identified with musicin New 
York or neighboring cities must be regret- 
fully included the names of two esteemed 
e?acert aad oratorio singers, Miss Antonia 
Henne and Miss Christine Dossert and 
Robert Stoepel. Across the ocean camwee 
the news of the death of M. Pasde- 
loup, loug a notanle figure in Paris 
orcaestrai entertainments, and a man who 
did a great amount of good in his forty 
years’ career as conductor. Leroy, the aged 
stage-manager of the Grand Opera at Paris, 
another historic figure in French music be- 
cause of his associations witu composers 
and the production of their works, and the 
once famous Italian tenor, Gaetano Fras- 
chini, a brilliant star in his day, also died 
in course of the summer. This week has 
just come the news of the probably fatal 
iilness ot Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt in 
her quiet London home. A particularly 
frighvful calamity, associated with musical 
atfairs, was the burning of the crowded 
Opera Comique, in Paris, in June, during a 
crowded representation ot “‘ Mignon,” when 
between two and three hundred persons in 
all ranks of social life, were suffocated or 
trampled to death. 

Tne accustomed exodus to Europe of ar- 
tists and other musical people was, perhaps, 
a thought larger than usual this year; aud 
tne majority are only just setting their 
faces homeward, along with hundreds of 
hew-comers, engaged for this or that pro- 
fessional responsibility during the winter 
here, and all bent on winning new laurels 
in New York and the United States. 

There have been a few changes in the per- 
sonnei of musical editorial work on certain 
of our journals. A few weeks later and old 
and new incumbents, everybody, will be 
busy enough, and disposed to give a lavish 
reward tu the man who will teach the mu- 
Sical critic the golden secret of listening to 
two or three different entertainments at 
Ouce and being in half-a-dozen concert halls 
or opera houses at the sametime. Some 
attention to what may give one such pleas- 





oe ag solicitude, we reserve for another 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 16th. 


POWER TO FORGIVE SINS. — Matt. 
ix, 1-8, 


NotTEs.—‘Crossed over.”—To the west 
side. “His own city.”—Capernaum. It 
was a large city, and had an important rab- 
binical school. “The palsy.’”’— Sume 
form of paralysis, it is not clear what. 
“On a bed.””—A framed stretcher, perhaps, 
or more likely only a rug, or pallet. 
‘Seeing their faith.”—Of the bearers and 
the sick man. They had been so earnest as 
to break through the tiling of the roof. 
“Son.”’—A term of endearment, not 
implying youth. “Thy sins are forgiv- 
en.”’—It is possible that his sins had caused 
his disease. It is more likely that the man 
had some sense of his sins, and that Christ 
first spoke of them for the purpose of arous- 
ing the attention of the scribes, and enforc- 
ing his divine claims, alsoshowing that for- 
giveness of sin was more important than 
healing the body. “Certain of the 
scribes.’’— They were watching him together 
in hostile temper, because he taught religion 
in a different style from what they did. 
“Blasphemeth.”’—In arrogating God’s pre- 
rogative of forgiving sin. It did look like 
blasphemy. If he had no special commis- 
sion from God, it was blasphemy. Yet they 
might, if they had not been seeking to find 
an offense, have put a better construction 
on his words. “Wherefore think ye 
evil.’”—That is, of me. “Whether is 
easier tosay,”’ etc.—That is, if I can doone, 
why notthe other? You are forced to admit 
that I can heal the body; and will you not 
allow that one who can do the one, can do 
the other ? ‘Power on earth.” —Right, 
authority; whether original or delegated is 
not stated. “Take up thy bed.”— 
Whether a frame or arug, it could he put 
under the arm and carried off. “They 
were afraid.’’—Not a fear of danger, but a 
reverent fear of God. ‘‘Had given such 
power to men,.”’— They did not fully under- 
stand Christ’s divine nature, but regard- 
ed him as acting by delegated power. 

Instruction.—After rest, work again. Va- 
cations are brief, and work is therule. After 
rest we can work all the harder. 

Christ began his work at home in his own 
city. There most or his mighty works were 
done. It made no difference if they did not 
appreciate him; he worked good just the 
same. You do not need to go where you 
are not known to take active part in Chris- 
tian service. 

One’s own faith is good, but it is well to 
have it reinforced by the faith of others 
Here was the co-operative faith of the siok 
man and his friends. Jesus saw “ their 
faith.’’ It is when several “agree” in ask- 
ing a blessing that Jesus promises to give 
it. If you wish a friend converted why not 
let several unite to pray and labor in faith 
for him? 

They asked for healing and he gave for- 
giveness. Prayer may be readily answered 
when something else is given than is asked 
for. It may be something a great deal bet- 
ter, as in this case, and perhaps the very 
thing asked for may be given by and by. 

The gift of forgiveness includes all other 
gifts. [tis the greatest of all gifts. Itis 
a mistake to be anxious for earthly things, 
for health, or prosperity, when all we real- 
ly need is the favor of God. Yet people 
labor and pray for things of this world and 
neglect really to care for the vastly more 
important forgiveness. Jesus meant to in- 
dicate what is the relative importance of his 
gifts. 

Forgiveness is the restoration of God’s 
favor after it has been forfeited. It em. 
braces, in part, the remission of penalty, but 
still more the restoration of love and favor. 

It is very mean to be always thinking evil 
of folks. Jesus rebuked this carping spirit 
of people who take delight in judging their 
neighbors. 

Because Jesus did not think and talk on 
religion just as the scribes did, they watched 
him to catch him in something wrong, that 
they might injure him. They interpreted 
the Scriptures in one way, by the letter and 
the ceremony. Jesus interpreted it in an- 
other, by the spirit and the heart. They 
would not endure his differing from them, 
aud so, at last, they killed him. That is the 
essence of religious persecution, Jesus 
own rule was, * forbid him not.” 

Only God can forgive sins. If Jesus for- 
gave sins Jesus 1s divine. 

‘The torgiveness of sins is the greatest of 
alldeeds. Healing the sick is nothing to 
forgiving sins. And yet to most a miracle 
of healing is vastly greater than the gitt of 
forgiveness, and so it seemed to the Jews. 

Let us toofear and giorify God. Has he 
forgiven our sins? It so we have every rea- 
sou to be very grateful and to glorify him. 
The way to glority him is this way, to tell 
of it, and praise him for it before people. 
Such people are notashamed of Christ, 















































ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Grand Army of the Republic held 
its annual encampment at St. Louis last 
week. Drenching rain interfered with the 
parades and public demonstrations, and 
dampened the enthusiasm of those attend- 
ing. One ofthe most important subjects 
discussed was that of pensions, the following 
being a part of the report adopted: 

“Your Committee therefore recommend the 
continuance of earnest effort in favor of the fol- 
lowing: The bill prepared by this Committee, 
granting pensions to all veterans now disabled 
or in need,to mothers and fathers from date of de- 
pendence; continuance of pensions to widows in 
their own right, and an increase for minor chil- 
dren ; all of the recommendations for increase 
and equalization of pensions for special disabili- 
ties made in his recent report by Pensign Com- 
missioner Black; a pension of $12 per month to 
all widows of honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors of the late war; increased pensions 
for the severer disabilities, substantially as pre- 
sented in the bill prepared by the United States 
Maimed Veterans’ League; pensions for the 
survivors of rebel prisons, substantially as pre- 
sented in the bill of the National Association of 
Prisoners of War: increased pensions for loss of 
hearing or eyesight; a re-enactment of the Ar- 
rear Law ; an equitable equalization of bounties; 
the same pension for the widow of the represen- 
tative volunteer soldier of the Union army— 
John A. Logan—as is paid to the widows of those 
typical regulars, Thomas, the * Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,’ and Hancock, always ‘ The Superb.” 


....-The two International Yacht Races, ' 


one over the so-called inside course leading 
from New York harbor, and the other over 
the outside course, were won on Tuesday 
and Friday of last week by the American 
sloop ‘‘ Volunteer,” sailing against the 
Scotch cutter ‘‘Thistle.” The following 
are the figures of the first race. 


x. - &@& 
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“The ‘ Volunteer,’ therefore, in the first race 
for the cup, defeated the ‘ Thistle’ over the New 
York Yacht Club’s course of thirty-eight nauti- 
cal miles, by 19 minutes and 23% seconds, or a 
little over two miles and a half.” 


The time in the second race was: 
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It is generally conceded that the ‘‘Volun- 
teer’s’’ centerboard was the cause of the 
sloop’s success, enabling it to run closer to 
the wind than the ‘Thistle’? could with 
only its deep keel. 


....Upon the application of John M. 
Perry, of counsel for Jacob Sharp, Chief- 
Judge Ruger, of the Court of Appeals, of 
New York, has granted the following order: 

. “ALBANY, N. Y., September 29th, 1887. 

“In the matter of Jacob Sharp: 

** Notice of five days, to be given to the District 
Attorney of New York, of an application, on 
the 6th of October, here at the Capital, whether 
there is not, in the opinion of the Judge, cause 
why the judgments should not stand, and in 
the meantime and until the hearing and deter- 
mination of the application the execution of 
said judgments, and each of them, is hereby 
stayed. 

“W.C. RucEr.” 
This will put off the transfer of Sharp to 
Sing Sing for weeks if, on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, Judge Ruger declares then in his 
opinion the judgments against Sharp 
should not stand. 


.... The President has invited William L. 
Putnam, of Maine, and President James B. 
Angell, of Michigan University, to act with 
the Secretary of State in the negotiation 
for a settlement with Great Britain of the 
disputes growing out of the fisheries ques- 
tions. Both have accepted. Mr. Putnam 
has been of counsel for the United States 
for the last two years in cases arising under 
law and treaty in connection with the fisher- 
ies dispute. President Angell has had ex- 
perience in international transactions, hav- 
ing been one of the commissioners by whom 
the latest treaty with China was negotiated. 


Mr. Putnam is a Democrat, and President 
Angella Republican. 


....The State Convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party was held in Saratoga last week, 
and the following ticket was put in nomina- 
tion: 

“For Secretary of State—Frederick Cook, of 
Monroe ee 

“For Controler—Edward Wemple, of Mont- 
gomery County. 

* For State Treasurer—Lawrence J. Fitzgerald, 
of Cortland County. 

* For Attorney-General—Charles F. Tabor, of 
Erie County. 

“ For Stace Engineer and Surveyor—J vshn Bo- 
gart, of New York,” 


....President and Mrs. Cleveland started 
on Friday last by special train for their 
Western and Southern trip. Special prepa- 


rations have been made for their reception 
in St. Louis, Chicago, Atlanta, and other 
leading cities of the West and South. 





FOREIGN. 


-..- According to the last news received 
at Boma from the Upper Congo, Stanley 
was pushing forward, and the only diffi- 
culties he met with were the natural ob- 
stacles of the country. About July 25th the 
expedition had ascended the Aruwimi to thé 
elevated country belonging to the Mabodi 
District. The river becoming too narrow 
they left the rafts, and the men for several 
days had to carry a double burden of pro- 
visions. The steel whaleboat was carried 
past the narrows and again launched. Stan- 
ley calculated that upon arriving at the 
summit of the table-lands giving shape to 
the basin of the Aruwimi the expedition 
would halt two days fora rest, and would 
establish a camp there to be garrisoned by 
twenty men, with a Evropean officer. The 
districts traversed were tranquil, and little 
difficulty wus experienced in obtaining pro- 
visions from the natives. The progress of 
the expedition averaged twenty kilometers 
daily. Tippoo Tib, in his last message, 
wrote that he was still at his post at Stan- 
ley Falls awaiting reinforcements, He bad 
gained the good-will of several neighboring 
chiefs. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country Tippoo Tib could not, as he had 
agreed to, organize a revictualling caravan 
to dispatch direct to Albert Nyanza, but he 
intended to do 80 as soon as possibls. Dis- 
quiet continued between Stanley Falls and 
the confluence of the Aruwimi and the Con- 
go, and many villages had been pillaged. 
It is believed that the garrison which Stan- 
ley left at Yambunga has been forced to in- 
terfere to maintain order in the neighbor- 
nood. Ina letter from Wadelai, dated April 
17th, Emin Pasha declares that he will not 
return with Stanley. He says: 

“Thave passed twelve years here, and have 
succeeded in reoccupying nearly every station 
in the country which General Gordon intrusted 
tome. Ihave won ths trust and confidence of 
the people, sowing the seed of a splended future 
civilization. It is out of the question to ask me 
to leave. AdlI want England to do is to make 
a free trading way to the coast.” 


...The forthcoming Bismarck-Crispi in- 
terview is exciting comment at all the 
European capitals. The Paris Observateur 
says it believes that Prince Bismarck has 
submitted to the Vatican and Quirinal pro- 
posals regarding the Roman question which 
will soon be carried into effect, and that it 
is in consequence of these proposals that 
Signor Crispi has gone to Friedrichsruhe. 
The Italie (Rome) says the interview is im- 
portant, but not unexpected, as Italy has 
lately eutered into an alliance with Austria 
and Germany on an equal footing with the 
two empires; and in view of Count Ka4l- 
noky’s meeting with Prince Bismarck it is 
only natural that Signor Crispi should con- 
fer with the Chancellorinturn. The /talie 
believes that the interview is intended to 
strengthen the peace of Europe, not to pre- 
pare for war. The Riforma denies that the 
object of Signor Crispi’s visit to Prince Bis- 
marck is to conciliate the Vatican. 

....Several branches of the National 
League held meetings on Sunday in the 
Mitchelstown district. Inone case hun- 
dreds of people evaded the police and went 
to a fortified house outside the town, where 
a meeting took place. Mr. Mandeville, who 
was tried with Mr. O’Brien for using sedi- 
tious language and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, but released on bail, pre- 
sided and made aspeech, in which he de- 
clared that it was impossible to destroy the 
League. Resolutions were passed strongly 
condemning the Government’s interference 
with public meetings and the freedom of 
speech. A score of meetings were publicly 
held in otber parts of Ireland also. The 
police in most cases were baffled in their at- 
tempts to ascertain where the meetings were 
to be held. 


.... There is trouble in the Samoan group 
of Islands, arising from the displacement 
by Germany, backed up by men of-war, of 
Malietoa in favor of Tamasese as king of Sa- 
moa, Warthreatens. The American and 
British consuls have published the follow- 
ing card: 

“Whereas: The Government of Germany has 
this day proclaimed Tamasese King of Samoa, 
now therefore we, the undersigned representa- 
tives of the United States of America and of 
Great Britain, hereby give notice that we and 
our Governments do not, and never have recog- 
nized '‘l'amasese as King of Samoa,but continue as 
heretofore to recognize Malietoa. We advise all 
Samoans to submit quietly, not to fight, whatever 
their provocation, but to await peaceably the re- 
sult of deliberations now in progress, which 
alone can determine the future of Samoa.” 


....It is reported from Tangier that the 
Sultan of Morocco is dead, and that Spain 
has sent 6,000 troops to the Spanish posses- 
sions in Morocco to enforce the status quo in 
the event of any of the Powers interven- 
ing. 
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NO MORE SPECULATIVE OPINIONS 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


A VALUED contributor, in our last 
issue, under the head of ‘* The American 
Board at Springfield.” declared that now 
‘*many voices are saying, No more doc- 
trinal strife at these meetings, no more 
precious time of our great convocations 
given to plausible pleas for new specula- 
tions, which not one in a thousand among 
Evangelical Christians adopts and which 
not one in ten thousand desires to see 
taught in the name of the Board.” 

In response to this general demand 
shall it be said that there is no way to 
stop this yearly clamor? Are these specu- 
lators, with their pet ‘‘ dogma”—which Dr. 
E. C. Smyth declared a year ago, at Des 
Moines, was only a *‘ speculative opinion” 
of “secondary importance,” not a doc- 
trine—to be permitted to force their way 
to the platform of the American Board 
year after year, and there—to use again 
the 


professor at Des 


the words of Andover theological 


Moines—‘‘ again and 
again and again until they are gray” de- 
mand a hearing. We say No, *‘ again and 
again,” 

‘*theories,” 


These ‘ dogmas,” ** specu- 


lative opinions” of ‘‘ secondary impor- 


tance,” which Dr. Smyth said—as we 


have stated—were not * doctrines,” should 


not, in view of this admission—if 





for no other reason—have a moment’s at- 
tention or consideration at any meeting 
of the American Board. 

We earnestly askin the name of the 
Christian people of this country, and es- 
pecially in the name of at least five thou- 
sand churches, whose yearly offerings 
sustain the mission work of the American 
Board, andin the name of the beloved 
and venerated dead whose princely gifts 
to its treasury are now being wrongfully 
and illegally sought, to support those who 
are boldly trampling upon and defying 
their wishes — and in the name of the 
Master whose cause this American Board 
came into beingespecially to support, we 
ask, we insist,that not another day or hour 
of the ‘‘ precious time” of the Board be 
given, henceforth, to any man orto any 
set of men, from any quarter, who ad- 
mit that they have nothiug better to serve 
up than their own *‘ speculative opinions.” 
Let the line, the boundary line, be drawn 
there, and whoever—with his ‘‘ advanced 
views ’—attempts to go one single step 
farther let him be politely told that he 
must seek for his use some other platform 
than that of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

scicninsabaotiileisibiiies 


THE LAK“& MOHONK INDIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 


It is a little more than five years ago 
that twenty gentlemen, earnest friends of 
the Indian, visiting the Dakota Reserva- 
tion at a critical period for the interests of 
the Indian, met almost by chance for a 
conference in the sitting-room of the Rev. 
Alfred 8. Riggs’s house at Santee. There 
were present missionaries and bishops of 
the Congregational, Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian Churches, laboring among the 
Sioux Indians, secretaries of our benevo- 
lent and philanthropic societies and mem- 
bers of the Board of Indian Commissicn- 
ers. At the close of this most useful im- 
promptusession, Albert K. Smiley said toa 
friend that such a meeting ought to be 
held in the East, and he proposed to call 
one. A few months later the first of the 
famous Lake Mohonk Indian Conferences 
was held in Mr. Smiley’s parlor, and about 
a hundred friends of the Indian were en- 
tertained by him for four days. The 
fifth annual meeting was held in the same 
place, and under the same hospitable di- 
rection last week, and a hundred and fifty 
men and women selected for invitation 
from all the country were in attendance. 

To these Indian conferences is due the 
crystallizing of public opinion in refer- 
ence to the Indians. Senator Dawes said 
that the Dawes Bill was properly the 
Mohonk Bill, for it was the Lake Mohonk 
Conferences which had settled its princi- 
ples and secured its passage. What the 
combined wisdom of Indian commission- 
ers, philanthropists and missionary bodies 
agree is right we may be pretty safe in 
indorsing. This year it is true that no 
member of the Indian Bureau was pres- 
ent, owing, it was said, to the fact that 
the Annual Report is now preparing; 
but ex-Commissioner Price was present, 
and several of the Board of Commission- 


ers. The absence of Mr. Atkins and 
others of the Bureau was much re- 
gretted. 


The key-note of all discussion was 
struck by the fact of the passage last 
winter of the Dawes Bill, which opens an 
entirely new era for the Indian. How to 
meet the new conditions was the burden 
on every heart. We print elsewhere at 
length the platform adopted, but the sub- 
stance of it we may give very briefly as 
follows: 

1. The passage of the Dawes Law closes 
the Century of Dishonor, offers to the Indian 
the first condition of civilization, proffers 
the protection of law, and opens the door of 
citizenship. On the passage of this law, and 
the cheerfulness with which its execution 
has been entered upon, the people, our Con- 
gress, and the executive department of our 
government are to be congratulated. 

2. For the protection of the Indians in the 
interim of passing from savage conditions 





to citizenship, new legislation will be re- 
quired. 

3. To make good citizens, secular educa- 
tion is not enough; religious education 
must be added. The new era therefore im- 
poses new and grave duties upon the 
churches, 

4. In this work religious societies should 
co-operate. Their representatives should 
meet and arrange to cover the field and pre- 
vent friction and waste. 

5. The principles of religious liberty are 
violated if the work of instruction carried 
on by religious societies on the reservations 
is interfered with. There is no danger of 
too many schools and great danger of too 
few. Benevolent bodies should be allowed 
freely to carry on the work of instruction 
in their own way on the reservations without 
any interference or dictation. 

6. The United States should use the trust 
funds in its hands, belonging to the Indians, 
freely tor their good. The Government 
should multiply its schools and teachers 
immediately. The exigency is pressing and 
the perils of delay great. 

7. To prepare the Indian for citizenship 
he needs the English language. This should 
be made in the government schools, at the 
earlest possible period, the sole medium of 
instruction, and in missionary schools the 
English should be brought toa foremost 
place as fast as the requirements of proper 
religious instruction will permit. 

8. It is essential that the principles of civil 
service reform be applied to the Indian 
Department. 


There are some very important points 
here, one of which is somewhat veiled in 
the expression. First and foremost comes 
the conviction that the Christian churches 
mu-t instantly redouble their efforts. The 
civilization of the Indians must be accom- 
plished by Christianity. The religious 
feeling which controlled the Conference 
was unanimous and overwhelming. The 
Indian made a citizen and delivered over 
to the influences about him will be ruined 
unless Christianized. 

To accomplish this the churches must 
have liberty. This is claimed in the fifth 
paragraph. There is a good deal more 
meant there than is expressed. What it 
means is implied in the appointment of a 
committee to go to Washington and ask 
of the President a reversal of the order 
forbidding the use of the Indian languages 
in any school of any sort on the reserva- 
tions, even for teaching English. 

This atrocious order is probably based 
on pure ignorance in the Bureau. The ob- 
ject of the order is excellent, to promote 
the learning of the English language. 
But there are many communities in which 
English will not be learned for a genera- 
tion. and to forbid the use of the Indian 
languages means to forbid all religious in- 
struction. But that is precisely the order. 
More than a duzen schools at outstations 
where nobody can talk English, taught 
by Indiansin their own language, have 
been closed by the Indian Bureau. Even 
in the toarding-school at Santee, where 
students are not allowed to talk Dakota ex- 
cept for half an hour at morning and 
night, an interlinear book to teach Eng- 
lish by has been forbidden by official stu- 
pidity. The Conference was not satisfied 
to protest against this absurd order; it 
took broader ground and declared that all 
religious and benevolent bodies must have 
full liberty to teach the Gospel where they 
please, without asking permission of the 
Bureau, so long as they ask for no gov- 
ernment aid. 

Another very important matter is 
treated of in the last paragraph. The 
principles of civil service reform must be 
applied to the Indian service. The public 
may as well know what was not very 
plainly said in public addresses, but what 
was understood by everybody at the Con- 
ference, that the conduct of Indian mat- 
ters has very much deteriorated under the 
present administration. It is not simply 
that Commissioner Atkins and his chief 
clerk are Tennesseeans who know very 
little about education, but that they liave 
displaced good agents, clerks, teachers, 
and farmers for political reasons, put- 
ting in many who are utterly unfit for 
their office. Much very good work has 
been done under the direction of the 
President and Secretary Lamar, who are 
both earnest in their desire for faithful 
service, but there has been great failure 
in the Bureau itself. We may be com- 





pelled to give overwhelming evidence 
hereafter, but it is not necessary now. 
This state of things should be corrected. 

One further point needs mention. 
There must be further legislation to sup- 
plement the Dawes Law, and protect the 
Indians in the process of their accepting 
the duties and dangers of free citizen- 
ship. But what is required is not yet 
fully clear. Wecommend the platform 
as a whole, assured that it marks a long 
step forward. : 


+> 


PULPIT EXCHANGE. 





It is and has been from of old a habit 
more or less common for pastors to effect 
an occasional exchange of pulpits with 
each other. These exchanges, however, 
are not frequent and rarely cover more 
than a single service or at most a single 
Sabbath. The motive for the exchange 1s 
usually to secure a little respite in the 
work of preparation of new sermons or 
to bridge an emergency which may have 
suddenly arisen. Sometimes they are 
purely fraternal and friendly, born of a 
desire to give to the two congregations 
the benefit of a change in spiritual diet. 
A few pastors exchange too often and 
suffer criticism touching their industry in 
preparing for the pulpit; but most pastors 
exchange too seldom. 

Exchanges are usually effected between 
pastors occupying pulpits of relatively the 
same importance; that is, it is not often 
that a pastor of a great church exchanges 
with the pastor of a small or compara- 
tively weak church. There is a class dis- 
tinction in our pulpits as really as there 
is in society. This is a phase of pulpit 
and church comity that is not, to say the 
least, after the manner of a high Christian 
ideal. 

Many things might be said in favor of 
a larger theory and practice in this mat- 
ter; but we confine ourselves to the men- 
tion of two or three. 

First, there is an unexpressed desire, not 
at all invidious to the pastors, on the part 
of congregations, at least certain mem- 
bers of them, to hear other preachers be- 
side their own pastors. This desire must 
either remain ungratified or else the per- 
sons who have it must gratify it by for- 
saking their own church and going away 
tothe church of the man whom they desire 
to listen to. Many do this, usually taking 
a Sunday evening to make the visit. There 
are others who would be pleased to do 
likewise, but a feeling of faithful loyalty 
to their own church and pastor deters 
them from ‘“‘running away.” We heard 
a good brother say not long since that he 
had never heard a sermon outside of his 
own church in Brooklyn for twenty-five 
years. We felt sorry for bim, though his 
pastor is one of the best and most emi- 
nent men in that city of churches, albeit 
he is one who seldom exchanges pulpits 
even with his peers. We have no doubt 
it would be far better that such loyal 
souls should hear occasionally a sermon 
from some other preacher than their own 
pastor, and we have no doubt their pas- 
tors would in the long run have a far lar- 
ger influence and hold upon them if they 
might be able to have this occasional 
change of diet. Upon the whole, it is 
better that the change should be* brought 
to the people than that the people should 
acquire a habitof ‘‘ visiting around,” 
which is a bad one, bad for the people 
and bad in its effects upon the pastor. 
People who begin by going off once ina 
while to some other church, are apt to do 
so again and again, and this tends to 
loosen the tie that binds them to their own 
church and congregation. At the same 
time the pastors who come to know that 
certain of their flock are in the habit of 
‘‘running off” cannot but feel that they 
are not meeting their need, and this is 
depressing, if not discouraging. 

Second, a more frequent and broader 
system of exchanges among pastors of the 
same city or even neighboring cities and 
towns would tend to enlarge and make 
more real the fellowship of the churches. 
The great bulk of the members of the 
churches know almost nothing of the sis- 
ter churches around them except by mere 
hearsay, and little, nay, almost less than 
nothing of the churches of Christ organ- 
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ized under different denominational sys- 
tems. There are not a few people who 
have never heard a preacher outside of 
their own denomination and have a feel- 
ing that there are really no preachers who 
are worth hearing or capable of teaching 
not of their own order. Yet in all our 
cities and larger towns and in many 
smaller towns and even villages there are 
grand preachers and most worthy men 
of God in all the denominations. It is 
seldom a Baptist exchanges with a Pres- 
byterian or a Methodist with a Congrega- 
tionalist. This ought not to be. It tends 
to narrow and prejudiced views and con- 
tracted fellowships. Both preachers and 
people are confirmed in sectarianism by 
this isolation and lack of fraternal ex- 
change of pulpit work. We recall with 
pleasure and some amusement an ex- 
change which took place not long since 
between a Methodist and a Congregational 
minister. At the close of the sermon one 
of the worthy officers of the Methodist 
church came up and grasping the preavh- 
er’s hand, said with a. radiant face: 
‘Why, if I did not know you were a 
Congregation ilist I should have taken you 
for a Methodist. Really you preach the 
same gospel I have been in the habit of 
hearing all my life. How comes it that 
you are not a Methodist?” Going back at 
night to his own pulpit one of the leading 
and best men in the church remarked to 
the Congregational pastor, speaking of the 
Methodist preacher and pastor with whom 
he had exchanged: ‘‘ That man ought to 
be a Congregationalist. Why, he isa 
grand preacher and not at all like an ex- 
hortiug Methodist.” Here were two typ- 
ical men, both large, broad-minded busi- 
ness men, who were narrow in their reli- 
gious and denominational apprehensions, 
simply because they were ignorant of the 
gifts bestowed upon churches of Christ 
outside their own order. Thistoa certain 
extent is true among churches and 
preachers of the same denomination. 
People who seldom hear other pastors 
than their own, especially if their pastor 
is a gifted and well-beloved man, get an 
idea that he is a rare exception among 
pastors and preachers, and that there 
are no others with whom he might be 
compared, whereas he is only one of a 
score in the same incinage who Are 
equally good and gifted. 

Third, a system of exchange, not 
bound by rule but liberally constructed 
and practiced, would do much to take 
both churches and people out of ruts of 
thought. No man is so comprehensive 
in his mind and habit of thought as to 
cover the whole field of teaching or 
method. God has given gitts differing 
one from another, and these differing 
gifts ought to be distributed more liber- 
ally among the churches. A good, fresh 
sermon from a neighboring pastor usually 
sets the congregation to which he has 
preached for even a single Sunday 
thinking and talking as they have not 
done before. A minister will often 
hear more said about the sermon of 
some brother with whom he has ex- 
changed than about a hundred of his 
own. On the other hand, a minister who 
is abroad on exchange often hears from 
the people to whom he has preached but 
that single sermon more words of good 
cheer and encouragement than he receives 
from his own congregation in a whole 
year. Now this is cheering both to pas- 
tor and people. And then the rule works 
both ways. An exchange often develops 
the fact that both pastor and people are 
better satisfied with their own congrega- 
tions and preachers than they had before 
thought. Other phases of this subject 
await further remark. 





THE SEVERITY OF JUSTICE. 


JUSTICE, whether that of God or man, 
when expressed by and operating through 
a government of law, always involves the 
element of severity to the party subject to 
it, greater or less, according to thé char- 
acter of the offense which he has commit- 
ted. It does not confer favors upon him, 
nor seek to promote his happiness, but in- 
flicts punishment as the proper award of 
wrong-doing. Were the fact otherwise, 
justice would lose its nature and object, 
and cease to be justice. No government, 





whether human or divine, can exist, and 
maintain its own authority, without hav- 
ing a penalty for the violators of its laws. 
In no other way can it make itself ‘‘a ter- 
ror to evil-doers,” or preserve social order, 
or secure the interests dependent upon 
such order. Law without penalty is sim- 
ply a farce; and law with penalty operates 
and must operate with severity upon the 
transgressor. It must deal with him as 
it would not if he were innocent. It must 
inflict upon him that which is to himan 
evil. He must feel the infliction. 

We are, moreover, so constituted in our 
mental and moral nature, that we at once 
approve of justice, as an attribute of gov- 
ernment, when thus acting penally upon 
and against offenders. We doso natural- 
ly and instinctively. Suffering, when 
connected with wrong-doing, following 
therefrom, and regarded as the punish- 
ment therefor is, by the universal human 
conscience, declared to be right. No ar- 
gument is needed to prove its propriety. 
The innate sense of justice affirms this at 
sight. Thissense is not malignant. It 
takes no pleasure in the sufferings of an 
offender. It simply says that he ought 
to suffer, that he deserves to suffer, and 
thac no wrong is done to him when his of- 
fense is followed up with the proper pun- 
ishment. Human society rests largely 
upon the basis of this sense. 

The general judgment of the public in 
reference to Jacob Sharp of this city, like 
that of the jury that convicted him, and 
the court that sentenced him, is that he 
has been guilty of a high crime, and that 
for this crime he ought to be punished, as 
the just award of his deeds. The peo- 
ple have entered intono malignant con- 
spiracy against him with a desire to make 
him unhappy. His wretchedness is not 
their pleasure. They take no delight in 
it, and doubtless many of them sincerely 
pity the convicted felon. They, how- 
ever, think and cannot but think that the 
sentence of the law, though severe to 
him, ought to be executed against him, 
and that he ought thus to suffer for his 
misdeeds. If the public regarded him as 
innocent, yet suffering asif he were guil- 
ty, nosuch view would be taken of his 
case. The instinctivesentiment of justice 
is against him, and would be offended if 
he were treated as if innocent. The sim- 
ple truth is that Sharp is guilty, as the 
public believe, and as the evidence shows; 
and this is the reason why the people de- 
sire to have him punished. There is no 
barbarism and no cruelty in his punish- 
ment, however severe it may be to him. 
It is simply just. 

The same principle applies with equal 
force and pertinency tothe moral gov- 
ernment of God, whether administered in 


4 this world or the next, and whether dis- 


closed in the facts of Nature, or by the rev- 
elations of the Bible. That God is a ruler 
over men is just as obvious as it is that 
there is such a being. The facts that 
prove his existence, at the same time 
prove his government. The government 
of God on earth is clearly one of rewards 
and punishments; and its penal charac- 
ter is distinctly impressed upon no incon- 
siderable portion ot the sufferings of men. 
These sufferings are the natural conse- 
quence of their actions, and would not be 
experienced if the actions were different, 
The fact that they are natural does not 
make them any less the penal judgments 
of God upon the wicked. He himself has 
ordained this natural order of things, and 
has thereby disclosed his own justice in 
the facts of our experience. The laws 
which he has established for our earthly 
government we must obey or take the 
consequences. These consequences are, 
in a large class of cases at least, penalties 
for disobedience, and are avoidable only 
by obedience. 

And when we open the Bible and look 
at God as therein revealed, we are at once 
confronted with the fact of his moral 
government in this world and the next, 
and with justice as one of its attributes. 
While this Book teaches the love and 
mercy of God, it equally teaches his jus- 
tice. It has a woe for the wicked as re- 
ally as a promise for the righteous. God 
never confounds the twocharacters. He 
has not the same feelings toward both, 
and does not propose to deal with them 





in the same way. ‘The wrath of God 
against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men” is as conspicuously revealed 
in the Bible as is his good pleasure toward 
those who obey his laws, There is a 
Heaven in the Bible for the righteous, 
and equally a Hell for the wicked. God 
is pleased with the one class, and, in the 
language of the Bible angry” with the 
other. His plan is to reward the one, and 
punish the other; and this perfectly ac- 
cords with our natural sense of justice. 
It is simply what moral order demands. 
It is not cruel but right in God as well as 
in man. 

it is true that the Bible reveals a plan 
of salvation for the guilty who repent and 
turn to God and by faith in Christ accept 
the mercy offered to them through him; 
but it is not true that if the guilty refuse 
to comply with the terms of this salva- 
tion, they will escape the wrath which 
God has threatened against sinners. Their 
refusal leaves them under the condemna- 
tion of his law, and subject to his holy 
wrath,as really as if no salvation had 
been provided for them, with the added 
guilt of having rejected the Gospel of his 
grace. Divine justice will finally come 
upon them with its severest infliction. 
Mercies despised will augment their 
wretchedness. 


ai 
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THE KILLING OF PROTESTANTS IN 
MEXICO. 


THE Catholic press was quick to resent 
the imputation that Mexican Catholicism 
approves oris in any way responsible for 
bull-fights. They are very slow, however, 
in comment on the assassination at Ahuac- 
uatilan, of three native Protestants, one 
of whom was ordained, at the instigation 
of Father Vergara. The narrative of this 
horrible affair, as given by a reputable 
Presbyterian missionary, the Rev. J. M. 
Greene, has been widely published, and 
it could hardly have escaped the attention 
of our Catholic contemporaries. As the 
case now stands, the crime of murder lies 
at the door of the Catholic Church in Mex- 
ico, a priest being directly, and a bishop 
indirectly concerned in it. It is not the 
first time that Protestants have been mur- 
ered by Catholic mobs in Mexico. We 
have sometimes thought that the killing 
of Protestants is not regarded as a crime 
across the Texas border. 

We have seen no comment whatever 
on the Ahuacuatilan affair, in our Catholic 
exchanges; but we did find the following 
in The Freeman’s Journal of this city, 
two weeks ago: 

“ A silly report comes from Guatemala, 
that the Archisbhop there has fled to San 
Francisco in order to gather adherents in 
that city, to overthrow the present Guate- 
malan Government! And THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which is always amiable and tolerant 
in large type, but horribly narrow-minded 
and bigoted in small type, begs the Church 
to teach its priests that the murder of Prot- 
estant ministers is a crime! 

“If the Church were not so stern in teach- 
ing and enforcing the Fifth Commandment, 
we should esteem him a social benefactor 
who would kill one or two of the missionary 
correspondents of Zion’s Herald and other 
zealous sheets. And when one reads the 
accounts they give of Papistical wickedness 
and of the new power of the Bible in lands 
where the teachings of the Bible have be- 
come part of the people’s every-day life, one 
almost asks why the natives are so good- 
natured as to let them live. The zealous 
missionary and his wife goto Spain. They 
see honest people kneel in honor of the 
Annunciation and the Incarnation at the 
sound of the Angelus. The Bible, they say, 
will soon wipe out such ‘superstition.’ A 
light burns before an image of the Mother 
of God. ‘Ha!’ cries the missionary, ‘we 
shall soon teach the benighted to break that 
symbol!’ And so on. If the killing of a 
few missionaries of this kind would keep 
others like them at home, we should almost 
—we Papists are so wicked !—be inclined to 
say: ‘On with the dance; let joy be uncon- 
fined !’’”’ 

This, we suppose, is meant for fun. If 
80, it is very ghastly fun. Murder is not 
a funny subject except among savages 
and red-handed wantons; and the spirit 
of indignation which breathes in every line 
of this remarkable extract makes of it a 
very serious joke indeed. We doubt if 
Father Vergara and his Bishop will see in 
it anything but warm approval of their 








method of ridding their diocese of Prot- 
estants. To incite to murder, even in 
fun, is regarded as a crime in civilized 
countries. We did not suppose that any 
constituency in this councry except that, 
possibly, of the anarchist press, would 
enjoy such reading as that which we have 
quoted from the editorial columns of The 
Freeman’s Journal. 

We beg toremind The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal that the great body of citizens of the 
United States are non-Catholics; that no 
small proportion of them are strongly 
prejudiced against the Roman Catholic 
Church; that many still identify the 
Catholicism of to-day with the Catholi- 
cism which produced the Inquisition; that 
many believe that the Church of Rome is 
still the foe of liberty of conscience and 
would, if it had the power, treat Protest- 
ants in the United States as it treats them 
in Mexico and Spain. If our contempor- 
ary loves this Church and would serve its 
best interests let it beware of advocating 
murder, even in fun. 


Cditorial Notes. 


WE shall present to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT next week a verbatim report 
of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, which meeting is now 
in session in the City Hall, at Springfield, 
Mass., having begun on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 4th, at three o’clock. In addition 
to the report of these proceedings, we shall 
publish several letters from special corre- 
spondents, present at the meeting, and we 
shall print from eight to sixteen extra 
pages, or more if the reports demand it. 
The official reports and sermon, given this 
week, were received by us at a late hour, 
and we were obliged to number the eight 
extra pages, called for by the matter, with 
the letters A, B, C, ete. 








In June last The Christian Union printed 
anonymously, a letter from a missionary of 
the American Board in China, attacking the 
policy of the Prudential Committee, and 
asserting that if this policy were carried 
out strictly “it would strip the missions of 
the Board in North China of at least two- 
thirds of its best men.”” The writer claimed 
to know of five men in that mission who 
believed as Mr. Hume believes, and inti- 
mated that these men would resign if Mr. 
Hume was not returned to the field. The 
Christian Union presented this letter as 
“testimony” to the fact that the Prudential 
Committee formerly sent men who believe 
as Mr. Hume believes without hesitation, 
and that its present policy is a new policy. 
It ‘‘ demonstrates,’’ said our contemporary, 
drawing a very large inference, *‘ that men 
holding such views actually were appointed 
in considerable numbers (the italics are 
ours), and are now at work preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen.”” That the inference 
drawn was a great deal too large for the 
“fact” is apparent to anybody who will 
carefully read the letter; and how much of 
the “fact”? itself was inference may be 
known hereafter. But that it is not all fact 
is evident from the following cable dispatch, 
received at the rooms of the American 
Board from Tientsin: 

“ TIENTSIN, Sept. 25th, 1887. 
* To Judson Smith: 

‘Christian Union letter, June, misrepresents 

both missions. FS 

(Signed) or. 
This is, apparently, an official statement, as 
Mr. Sheffield is the Secretary of the North 
China Mission, and Mr. Price is Secretary of 
Shanse Mission. Until, therefore, the 
anonymous writer of The Christian Union 
letter produces particular proof of his broad 
assertions they stand as assertions only, and 
the big inferences drawn from them by 
The Christian Union are only inferences 
from assumed facts. 





THE Rev. E. C. Smyth,D.D.,of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, said at Des Moines, 
Towa, last year, at the annual meeting’ of 
the American Board, that ‘‘future probation 
is nota doctrine.” “Itis but a theory,” a 
“ speculative opinion,” a ‘‘ dogma of secon- 
dary importance,” ‘‘but not a doctrine.” 
Why then does the Professor single out the 
American Board and seek to compel—to 
force—that venerable institution to step 
aside from its legitimate work to imdorse 
what the Professor then said was ‘‘not & 
doctrine,” but a “theory,” a “specu- 
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lative opinion,” a “dogma” of “second- 
ary tmportance,” but not a “doctrine.” 
Is it the business or the duty of the Board, 
to spend its precious time, at these annual 
meetings, in listening to the “speculative 
opinions” or private views of Professor 
Smyth, or any other professor? We think 
not. If hz wishes to air his “speculative 
opinions,” let him furnish his own platform 
on which to do it. 





Dr. SmyTH, it should be remembered, 
claims a perpetual right to the platform of 
the American Board, until his views and 
‘* speculative opinions” are either adopted 
or indorsed. He said, in substance, at Des 
Moines, a year ago, at the annual meeting of 
the American Borad, so says a writer in our 
last issue: 

“It doesmt matter about your conscience; our 

conscience says vour money shall go to propagate 
sentiments you detest; in tae name of liberty of 
conscience » e demand this of the Board, and de- 
manding this, we shall come again and again 
and again, if need be, until our heads siall be 
gray.” 
We can tell Professor Smyth that some 
other people in this free country have rights 
as well as he, an the right, too, to limit the 
presentation of any “ speculative opinions” 
of his or others—no matter from whence 
they come. 





Ir the American Board must listen fora 
day or two—more less—to the ‘‘ mere 
speculations,” or “speculative opinions’’ of 
Professor Smyth. a teacher of theology at 
Andover, why should not the American 
Tract Society be favored with a presenta- 
tion of the Professor’s opinions on keeping 
holy the ‘‘ Christian Sabbath.’’? something 
should be suid in the tracts of that venera- 
bie institution on this important matter. 
The Professor, we hear, has ‘ advanced 
views”’ on this subject, and the Tract So- 
ciety should give the Professor a hearing. 
Perhaps the American Bible Society should. 
at its nexc anniversary, invite tuc Professor 
tovive his views concerning another revis- 
ion of the sacred Scriptures, as neither ol 
the existing versions give any support what- 
ever to the Professor’s ‘speculative opin- 
ion,’’ which, he says, ‘is not a doctrine.” 


IF the Professor from the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary means to be fair and serve 
all our benevolent institutions alike. he 
should not pass by the American Temper- 
ance Society—at thiscrisis. If any institu- 
tion should have light on “future proba- 
tion’ surely the Temperance Society ought 
to. It most certainly should have the bene- 
fit of a careful study of the advanced views 
and “speculative opinions” of Dr. Smyth 
on the future condition and prospects of 
drunkards. Itis true the Bible has some- 
thing to say in regard to the “ future” 
condition of that class of men—but no mat- 
ter, Professor Smith should be heard all 
the same. Give the Professor a free plat- 
form and don’t forget to pay for it. 





THE “ advanced theologians ’’ and “ schol- 
arly’? ‘“‘speculators”’ have, directly and 
indirectly, given the Christian public to un- 
derstand that they expect to have plain 
sailing in the future. in directing the affairs 
of the American Board. They have yiven 
the false impression that they succeeded at 
Des Moines last year, so far as to obtain the 
passage of a ‘‘ compromise resolution, which 
resulted in the return ot Mr, Hume” to 
missionary work. Through one source and 
another—mainly through one—they have 
shown almost a ‘“ mulicious’”’ determina- 
tion to make the public believe that they 
there achieved a very great trinmph. Their 
latest effort in that direction seems to 
have been made through the Providence 
Journal, of Rhode Island. *‘ A member of 
the Board,”’ in that city, over the signature 
of “A C. B”—generaily supposed to be 
the Hon. A. C. Barstow—very promptly and 
plainly denied that untruthful statement. 
Hear what A. C. B. says about the triumph 
of the speculators: 

“Allow me tosay that Professor Smyth, of 
Andover, who is the representative head of this 
rew ‘dogma,’ lost his plare on the Prudential 
Committee by a vote of 12 for to 76 against 
him, and this seemed to be about the division of 
parties on ali cqllateral issues. The Board de- 
clared, by action as strong as language could 
make it, that the introduction of this new dog- 
ma was both ‘perversive’ and ‘divisi e,’ and 
fully indorsed the past act‘on of its Prudential 
Committee. The strength of the ‘protest’ by 
the minority was such as could be given by less 
than one-sixth the members present. I know of 
no ‘compromise resolution’ ofered. 

“After this positive action was taken in full 
indorsement of the Committee, the Vice-presi- 
dent offered a resolution to the effect that the 
Prudential Committee consider the wisdom of 
referring difficult doctrinal questions to the de- 
cision of an ecclesiastical council and report at 





the next meeting of the Buard. After explana- 
tion I think this was adopted unanimously, but 
obviously it had nothing to do with the return 
of Mr. Hume. for the Committee has not yet re- 
ported. and no council was calledin Mr. Hume’s 
case. Mr. Hume was returned to his work be- 
cause he agreed to put himself in harmony with 
his associates inthe mission and the require- 
mex ts of the Committee. : 

“You substantially admit this when you say 
that ‘the committee has. however, pursued its 
former policy. supported by the Congregation- 
alist, INDEPENDENT and Advance; and vigorously 
opposed by the Christian Union and the Andover 
Review.’ It would be more correct to say, sup- 
ported by all the Congregational papers, yea, by 
all the Evangelical religious papers in the coun- 
try, except those two, and the number is very 
large. 

“Now, as to the ‘coming meeting’ at Spring- 
field, I know of no one who anticipates any 
change of policy. The membership of the Board 
numbers about 200. Some of these are superan- 
nuated, doubtless some are absent from the 
country, and others are sick. Should there be 
1580 assembled at Springfield it would be remark- 
able,and would be, I think, a larger number 
than ever were convened at any annual meet- 
ing. Wichso large a number voting, doubtless 
the advocates of a ‘new departure’ would in- 
crease their vote somew hat—perhaps raising it 
from twelve to twenty-five or thirty, or possibly 
a little more. but not sufficient to justify any 
change of policy that will satisfy their most un- 
reasonable demands. 





THERE are a great many people in this 
world who have “speculative opinions”’ 
in regard tothe ‘‘age of the world,” the 
‘second coming of Christ,’’ the shape of 
the earth—whether it is round or flat. 
There are those also—sincere and “ scholar- 
ly’? men, doubtless—who have a ‘‘thecry”’ 
of their own as to whether Daniel was actu- 
ally caged up in ‘the den with the lions. 
Why should not the American Board vote 
an ‘‘ extra session ’’ to inquire, for instance, 
if the lions’ den spoken of in Scripture was 
not a “modern” den after all, having two 
separate compartments—one of which con- 
tained the lions and the other Daniel—with 
strong iron bars between. The facts should 
be proved. The miracle of ‘‘ Jonah and the 
whale,’ also, would be an excellent theme 
to discuss. Theologians have had “ specula- 
tive opinions’’ about this matter, and al- 
though it may not be a“ doctrine’”’—as Pro- 
fessor Smyth said a year ago, that his “ fu- 
ture probation” “theory”? was not—yet it 
may be thought best to hear what “ ad- 
vanced” theologians and “ scholarly ”’ edi- 
tors may have to say about the matter. To 
such an ‘extra session’’ of the Bourd— 
which would doubtless meet at Andover— 
some thousands among our leading divines, 
including all the officers and corporate 
members the Board, should of course be in- 
vited. Let us, for once, have a “ free plat- 
form” for the “free ventilation” of every 
“speculative opinion”’ that is “‘ not a doc- 
trine.”’ 





SoME criticism has been indulged in 
against the Centennial Commission for in 
viting Cardinal Gibbons to offer the closing 
prayer and benediction at Philadelphia 
week before last. ‘The correspondent of The 
Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, thus de- 
scribes the religious services by Bishop Pot- 
ter and the Cardinal: 


“ Bishop Potter knelt to pronounce the open- 
ing prayer, and every head on the plattorm was 
uncovered. On the ground beneath, the racket, 
if possible, ran to riot point. for just at that mo- 
ment the police determined on one of their fa- 
vorite rushes. and hustled the people with shouts 
and bawls back a few yards. The lips of the 
Bishop moved, but no one on earth save himself 
heard the words. He had written a scholarly 
invocation, ane he looked the typical ritualist 
as he read the words of his portion of the pro- 
gram. 

“ The arrival of Cardinal Gibbons at the grand 
stand attracted great attention. He entered 
whilst Manager Kasson was maxing his address. 
As he talked there wasa bright flash of color at 
the entrance end of the aisle, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons moved gracefully down the area. He bowed 
to the President and shook hands, and also 
bowed to Mrs. Cle.eland. A moment later he 
stood beside Bishop Potter. An introduction by 
a committee-man, and the two ecclesiastics 
shook hands heartily while fully fifteen thou- 
sand people looked on at the unusual sight of the 

»meeting of the two American heads of toe Ro- 
man Catholic and Anglicen Churches, The 
carainal had his staff of clerics at his side—they 
allin somber black, he in if> brightest of car- 
dinal, with the scarlet skuli-eap on. Fe took a 
seat beside the bishop, and“Mr. Kasson con- 
tinued his speech. ae 

We find it difficult to belfeve that Car- 
dinal Gibbons and the other €atholic clergy 
intended, as some of our contemporaries say, 
to insult Bishop Potter by purposely delaying 
their imposing entrance into the services 
at the Constitutional Centennial until after 
the Episcopal Bishop had concluded his 
opening prayer. We presuwe the Cardinal 
orsome of his bishops was delayed by the 
crowded streets, or that it took extra time 





+ 
to get their robes adjusted, there being no 
regular vestry attached. Let ustry not to 
accept a discreditable reason if any other can 
be imagined. 





A COKRESPONDENT writes to us as follows: 

“In your issue of August 25th, last co'umn of 
editorial notes, you say: ‘The best way to deal 
with an enemy is not to let him know that you 
regard him as such.’ This suggests an impor- 
tant practical question, namely, How are we to 
reconcile this with Christ’s words? (Matt. xviii, 
15-17.) Are these words of Christ to be followed 
only by those who are trespassed against, or are 
they equally binding on both parties between 
whom a difference has arisen?” 
We answer: 1. That perhaps it would have 
been better if we had said that ‘‘a good way 
to deal. with an enemy is not to let him 
know that you regard him assuch.”’ 2. The 
words of Christ referred to do not command 
any one, when regarding himself as havin: 
been trespassed against by another, to tak« 
any steps by way of obtaining reparation 
or redress. He may, if he chooses, whicl. 
will often be the best thing to do, pass ove) 
the whole matter without any action. But 
if the parties be church-members, and one 
deems the other to have trespassed against 
him, and thinks it necessary to take some 
action on the subject, then the words oi 
Christ prescribe the rule by which he is to 
be governed in such action, and have no 
relation to the question whether he shall 
act at all or not, and are hence in no sens 
inconsistent with the suggestion we made 
in regard to dealing with an enemy. 3. 
That where there is ‘‘a difference’ betwee. 
two Christian brethren, the words of Christ 
as a rule of action apply to either party whc 
may deem himself aggrieved, but do not 
settle the preliminary question whether he 
shall take any action in the matter. This 
he must decide for himself by considering 
other rules for the regulation of Christian 
conduct. 





BIsHOP BUTLER in the chapter of his ‘‘An- 
alogy ’—entitled ‘‘ The Particular System 
of Christianity, the Appointment of a Medi- 
ator, and the Redemption of the World by 
Him ’’—having considered the objections tc 
the doctrine of salvation by the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus Christ, said: 

* And it is our wisdom thankfully to accept 

the benefit, by performing the conditions upor 
which it is offered, on our part, without disput- 
ing how it was procured on his.”’ 
A young lady who was a member of a class 
studying Butler’s *‘ Analogy,” upon. being 
quesiioned by her teacner as to what Butler 
says in respect to the course of wisdom for 
us to pursue in regard to the plan of salva 
tion as stated in the Scriptures, hesitated 
for a moment :n answering the question. 
She knit her brows as if thinking intently, 
and finally said: *‘ Why, our wisdom is to 
accept it as itis.” Thisis not in the exact 
words of the author, but in tewer and even 
better words. The writer repeated the words 
of this young lady at a prayer-meeting in 
the evening of the same day, and in the 
hearing of a very intelligent Unitarian who 
was anxious about the interests of his soul. 
but who had difficulties with the Bible doc 
trine of Christ’s work of atonement for sin 
and sinners. Instantly, he said to himself: 
“What a fool I am! That young lady is right. 
and I am wrong. The thing for me to dois to 
accept this salvation as it is, and I will do 
so on the spot.”” Well were it for all men 
who are disputing with God’s Word as to 
the way of salvation, if they had the like 
wisdom. The way is a maiter of divine a, - 
pointment, and God perfectly understands 
it in all the reasons for the appointment, 
and in the method of its efficacy, if we do 
not, and that skould be sufficient for us. 
The side questions that God has not an- 
swered, and that we cannot answer, had bet- 
ter be thrown to the winds, while we come 
to Christ as ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 





Gop’s promise to Abraham after he had 
shown his willingness to obey the divine 
command, even to the offering up of his son 
[saac as a burnt offering, was in these words: 
‘That in blessing, I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying, I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of the heaven, and as the sand which 
is upon the sea-shore; and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” Paul, referring in his Epistle to 
the Galatians to the last part of this prom- 
ise, says: *‘Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And 
to thy seed, which is Christ.”” The argu- 
ment of Paul turns upon the fact that the 
term ‘“‘seed”’ is in the singular and not the 
plural number. His statement is that it 
refers to Christ. This argument. taken in 
connection with the apostle’s statement, 
has somewhat puzzled commentators. We 





see no special reason for being puzzled with 
it. Itis certain that the term “seed” was 
not intended to embrace all the posterity 
of Abraham in the collective sense. It re- 
ferred toIsaac, born to him by Sarah, and 
not to Ishmael born to him by Hagar, and 
not to his descendants by Keturah. It did 
not embrace all the descendants of Isaac but 
excluded Esau, and included only Jacob; 
and it did not include all the descendants of 
Jacob but included only Judah.who was one 
of the twelve sons of Jacob. At subsequent 
periods it was limited tothe family of Jesse 
then to that of David, then tu that of Sol- 
omon, and was thus from time to time nar- 
rowed down in its scope and application 
until, as the apostle savs, the promise was 
finally fulfilled in Christ, which was the in- 
tention of God in making the promise. Any 
one who will give his attention to these facts 
as they appear in Old Testament history, 
will at once see that the apostle was not 
Jlaying upon words in his argument with 
the Galatians, and not misconstruing the 
original promise as made to Abraham. 
[t is true that Christ in his human nature 
was a descendant of Abraham through 
Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Jesse, David, Solomon, 
and so on, unt.! Christ himself appears, and 
that other lines of descent from Abraham 
are excludedin the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise. Such was the intention of God when 
the promise was made, as we learn from 
Paul. The proeiise, as he declares, referred 
to Christ as the ‘‘ seed”’ of Abraham; and it 
is only in Christ that ‘tall the nations of 
the carth”’ were or are to be “ blessed.’’ The 
sontents of the promise confirm the truth 
of the apostle’s construction thereof. 
Chere is no occasion for perplexity or em- 
oarrassment with the view taken by him. 





THE General Term of the Supreme Court 
of this city last week affirmed the judgment 
of the court below in the case of Jacob Sharp; 
and but for the action of Chief Judge Ruyer, 
of the Court of Appeals, in granting a tem- 
porary stay of proceedings, and fixing the 
ith day of this month for a hearing of the 
case, this Magnus Apollo among bribe giv- 
-rs would now be in Sing Sing. As the 
natter now stands, it is quite possible that 
sharp may be kept out of state-prison for 
weeks, and perhaps tor months to come. 
"here is scarcely a chance that the Court of 
Appeals will reverse the action of the Gene- 
ral Term, and order a new trial of the case. 
What is to be regrettedis the delay of jus- 
tice by these procedings in his behalf. The 
more promptly penalty follows the commis- 
sion of crime, the greater its efficacy to de- 
ter others from committing crime. 


THE only chance for the condemned An- 
archists is that of mercy through the 
ygency of the Governor of Illinois; and 
their friends are preparing to make the ut- 
most of this chance by the circulation of 
petitions which in due season will be pre- 
sented to him. Every one asked to sign 
such a petition should carefully think be- 
fore he signs it. He should not do it to 
yratify anybody, or as a matter of course. 
He should remember that the law under 
which these Anarchists were convicted ex- 
pressly declares that— 

“An accessory is he who stands by and aids, 

abets or assists, or who, not being present aid- 
ing. abetting, orassisting, hath advised, encour- 
aged, aided or abetted the perpetration of crime. 
He who thus aids, abets, assists, advises or en- 
courages, shali be considered as principal and 
punished accordingly.” 
So reads the law, and under thi law seven 
of the condemned Anarchists were found 
guilty of murder in the first degree; and ac- 
cording to the unanimous judgment of the 
Supreme Court of [illinois the finding is just 
and right. Should good citizens ask the 
Governor of that state virtually to set aside 
the law and the finding of the judicial au- 
taorities in the state? There is but one 
proper answer to this question, and that is 
emphatically in the negative. To hang 
these Anarchists is undoubtedly an awful 
thing, and yet not to hang them in the cir- 
cumstances as existing would be stiil more 
awful. The safety an 1 good order of society 
sternly demand their punishment, as a 
needed example of justice to them and 
warning to men of their stamp. To sign 
petitions for their escape from this punish- 
ment is to ask the Governor of Jilinois to do 
what he ought not todo, and what he cannot 
do without serious harm tothe general pub- 
lic. Such action on his part would be a 
cruel injustice to the people. 





TFNNESSEE is not carried for Constitution- 
al Prohibition. The vote of last Thursday 


settled this much. But it was a gallant 
fight, and the cause has gained and not lost. 
The friends.of temperance have been count- 
ed, and though they are not yet in the ma 
jority, they are too strong to make it safe 
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for politicians to ignore them ever again. 
Moreover, they are the growing element, 
and will ere long outnumber their oppo- 
nents, The stronghold of the suloon influ- 
ence, as in Michigan and Texas, was in the 
cities; and, we grieve to say it, among the 
Negroes. The Negroes in many places voted 
almost toa man against Prohibition. They 
were caught by the saloon argument of lib- 
erty and equal rights. Thesaloon gives them 
equal rights with white men. The bar, un- 
like churches and schools, welcomes blacks 
and whites alike to its fellowship. The 
black, yearning for a platform where he can 
stand side by side with the white, asa man, 
votes for the saloon. Thechildren of the 
saloon are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. The cities and muid- 
dle and west Tennessee stand by the 
saloon. East Tennessee, the home of 
the mountaineers, tbe heart of loy- 
alty during the War, the stroughold of Re- 
publicanism, goes heavily for Prohibition. 
They are true, noble-minded men, these 
East Tennesseeans, and may be counted on 
for the next effort whatever form it may 
take. The Four mile Law has worked well, 
and county local option will probably be 
the next measure. It is very effective, and 
will prepare the way in a few yeurs for 
State Prohibition. Tennessee is the thirc 
state to vote on Constitutional Probibition 
this year, an’ though in each case defeat has 
been the result, the vote has been so large 
that nobody has lost courage. In Michigan 
it was 178,090; in Texas, 129,000; in Tennes- 
see it will probably reach 120,000. Hereisa 
total of 427,000 Prohibition votes in three 
states, two of which have only recently de- 
veloped sentiment strong enough to give 
ground for hope. The people are every- 
where thinking on this subject and coming 
to conclusions that bode ill for the saloon. 





THE Democrats of this state, at their 
state convention of last week, resorted tc 
their usual phrase of “‘sumptuary laws 
needlessly interfering with the persona. 
liberties and reasonable habits and customs 
of any portion of our citizens.’”? This, ip 
other words, means that the Democratic 
Party of this state is in close alliance with. 
the rum interest, and will do nothing t« 
oppose that interest. The liquor men per- 
fectly uaderstand the language, and will, 
asa rule, support the party. The Republi 
cas, on the other hand, in their state con 
vention, committed the party to the princi- 
ple of local option, supplemented by that oi 
taxation of the liquor traffic for the purpos 
of restriction in all places where local optior 
does not exclude the traffic altogether. We 
ask all the friends of temperance in thi: 
state whether they be political Prohibition 
ists or not, soberly to consider which 0; 
taese positions—that of the Democrats o: 
that of the R2pablicans—is most favorabl. 
to the cause which they all have at heart. 
Since one or the other of these parties wil. 
certainly control the legislation of the state, 
from which has the cause of temperance the 
most to hope? This is a very practicai 
question, and it will be well for the friend: 
of temperance to look at it in casting thei. 
votes this fall. 





In 1883 a Democratic legislature in this 
state played the dodge game on the convici 
labor question, by referring it to the votes 
of the people. The Democrats, in their re- 
cent convention at Saratoga Springs, imi 
tatedthis example on the subject of Civil 
Service Reform. While professing to be ix 
favor of ‘‘ The Civi! Service Laws of the 
United States, and of the State of New 
York,” they think that‘'the differences o 
opinion which exist.in relation thereto ”’ 
make ** the subject one which might appro- 
priately be submitted to the popular vote.”’ 
One part of the plank on this subject is de- 
signed to conciliate Civil Service reformers, 
and the other part is equally designed tc 
conciliate those Democrats who are out and 
out opposed to all Civil Service reform, ana 
want to have all the offices filled byDem 
ocrats. The plain and simpletruth is that 
the managers and leaders of the Democratic 
Party believe in the spoils system when 
the party isin power. They want the offices 
for political reasons. President Cleve- 
land, though he does not formally profess 
this faith, has shown by his acts that he is 
in substantial accord with them. He wants 
to be nominated again, and has evidently 
come to the conclusion thatit will not du 
for him to break with the leaders of his own 
party. 





ONE of the resoiutions adopted by the 
American Bar Association, at its recent 
annual meeting, requested the Committee 
on Jurisprudence and Law Reform— 

“To consider and report at the next annual 
meeting what legislation, if any, it may deem 
necessary to correct the irregularities in, and 





evils growing out of, the present laws relating 
to marriage and divorce.” 

We trust.that the committee will give its 
earnest attention to the subject, and report 
to the next meeting of the Association the 
actual state of existing laws relating to the 
matter, and also make an exhibit of the 
“irregularities” and ‘evils’ resulting 
therefrom. As to the question of “ legisla- 
tion” for the remedy of these “ irregulari- 
ties’’ and ** evils,’’ undoubtedly something 
may be done to induce the several states of 
the Union to reform their laws in regard to 
marriage and divorce; yet we imagine that 
it will be found very difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, to secure such lIvgislation from 
these states, acting independently of each 
other, as will give the country anything 
like a uniform system of laws on the sub- 
ject, which is just what it greatly needs. 
This ead can be attained only through the 
legislation of Congress; and Congress, 
without an amendment to the Constitution 
giving it the power, has no power to legis- 
late on the subject. We heartily favor 
such an amendment, and also believe that 
legislation by Congress in pursuance there- 
of is the shortest and surest, and, indeed, 
the only effectual way of obtaining the 
marriage and divorce laws needed to reform 
existing errors and abuses. State laws on 
this subject have most signally failed. Let 
us try national leyislation that operates 
uniformly upon the whole people. 


ENGLISH primary schools’ encounter 
much the same difficulties that our own pub- 
tic schools grapple with, as the following 
from the Education Blue Book shows: 


“The very infants actually rattle off the con- 
tents of one page with another page before their 
eyes; in the vast majority of schools, reading 
still receives insufficient attenti>n; the reading 
books are learned by heart; the children will 
often know the words by heart, and when their 
books are shut will complete from memory any 
sentence that may be begun for them. 
the child knows the ¢s ociation of cercain words 
that have beén before him; but transpose those 
words, or intermingle them with ovhers—place 
them, in fact, in unseen combination such as a 
new volume shows—and his power is gone, his 
facility is lost, and he becomes a mere hesitating 
stumbler over individual words, not an honest 
reader of entire sentences. 

“Children use mechanical methods of count- 
ing, as regards arithmetic, we areallagreed that 
in respect of mechanical processes and rule-of- 
thumb work it is fairly satisfactory, but that it 
is very rarely so bandled as to teach close rer- 
soning or to be of lasting worth as anintellectual 
exercise. Soengrossed is the common-place 
teacher with the financial outcome of every 
item of schocl work that he is apt to forget that 
his main duty is to develop the higher faculties 
of his scholars, not to prepare them to earn 
srants or to swell his percentage of passes. So 
utterly mechanical is the teaching of this sub- 
ject, that mental arithmetic is regarded in most 
swhools as a separate branch of instruction, in- 
stead of as the necessary preliminary and con- 
comitant of all right teaching of arithmetic.” 





.... The Rev. M. Baxter, of the Church of 
England, has just delivered three “prophetic 
lectures”? at Liverpool. According to Mr. 
3axter, England soon is to be separated 
lezi-latively from Ireland, India and 
her colonies. Lucien Bonaparte is to be- 
2ome King of Syria, and, later on, Emperor 
»f France. Belgium and the Rhine provinces 
are to be annexed to France. In 1896 144,000 
Christians are to ascend from earth to 
Heaven, and the millennium is to com- 
mence on April 11th, 1901. The lecturer 
shallenged any minister or individual to 
show that he had made any mistake, of 
whatever uature such “mistake” may be. 


.-.-One who reads the Scriptures care- 
lessly, thoughtlesslv, only occasionally. and 
then very much at hap-hazard, without any 
order or method in such reading, which is 
too much the practice of many persons, even 
of Caristians, receives almost no instruc- 
tion or impression therefrom. The way to 
reali these Scriptures is to study them as we 
read, to proceed slowly, to take in the exact 
meaning of each word and passage, to do 
30 systematically and in some order. and 
commit to memory passages that are cen- 
ters of thought. Such reading carnot fail 
to store the mind with knowledge and make 
a good impression on the heart. 


....[n one week ia January last, no less 
than 3140,000,000 worth of rum and tobacco 
was carried to West and South Africa from 
American and European ports. Thus, one 
great crime is being committed against poor 
Africa, while another is being suppressed; 
and bad as is the slave-trade, the rum- 
traffic has greater sorrows for the despised 
African. And who is being enriched by the 
rum business? It is not those who buy; itis 
only those who séll and carry. Commerce is 
not benefited because rum prevents produc- 
tion of that-which really enriches commerce, 
disabling and destroying the produces. 





--..The last annual report of the Presby- 
terian Board of Kelief, made to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. shows a contribution, by 
the churches and individual donors. to this 
charity to the amount of $136,323.58. which 
is more than that of the previous year by 
$16,000. We are glad tosee that the churches 
under the care of the General Assembly are 
exhibiting some conscience toward disabled, 
aged and indizent ministers belonging to 
the denomination. Every denomination 
should make adequate provision for the 
wants of such ministers. , 


....Civil Service Commissioner Oberly’s 
letter to the company of Democratic office- 
holders in Washington from Illinois, refus- 
ing to speak before them, and telling them 
that their organization is illegal, was one of 
the most telling utterances in behalf of good 
government we have had since this adminis- 
tration came into power. However it may 
be with others, Mr. Oberly has always 
proved himself a fearless man, from the 
time that he read himself out of the fellow- 
ship of his party in Illinois by introducing 
abill for the rights of Negroes, 


.... The Lower House of the Georgia Legis- 
la.ure has rejected the Orr Bill, passed by 
the Senate, which punishes pupils for being 
sent by their parents to co-educational 
schools, by forbidding them to teach in any 
public school of the state, just as the 
Serate rejected the Glenn Bill, passed by the 
House, sending teachers and trustees of such 
schools to the chain-gang. The two houses 
thus disagreeing, no law on the subject is 
likely to pass, Forthis result we have to 
thank God. 


.... Wesee no occasion whatever for a dis- 
tinctively political labor party in this coun- 
try, composed of those who work for wages, 
and see no practical end to be gained by it 
which canuot be just as well,and indeed bet- 
ter gained without it. We have no idea that 
any such party will ever prove a permanent 
success in this country or control its legis- 
lation. A few fanatical and short-sighted 
people may joinit; but in the end it will 
come to nothing, simply because it lacks 
the elements of vitality. 


.... The Bible frequently uses the phrase 
“blotted out” or ‘“‘ blotting out,’’ to indi- 
cale the completeness and fullness with 
which the whole question of sin is settled 
when one accepts Jesus Christ as his Sav- 
iour. No matter how grievously one has 
sinned, the acceptance of Christ disposes of 
the whole account as between him and God, 
and ne will be eternally treated asif he haa 
not sinned at all. God’s grace through 
Christ removes all ground for fear. 


....The Charleston News and Courier 
says in regard to Jefferson Davis: 

“The man who declines to be an American 
citizen, and who takes pride in avoiding the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, should at least hold 
his tongue and curb his pen, instead of forcing 
his counsel and his grievances upon the consid- 
eration of those whose duties and obligations 
he is unwilling to share.” 


This is a good hit at that 
grumbler, from a goud source. 


inveterate 


....The Brooklyn Eagle says that one 
hundred divorce cases, in which there was 
no defense, were recently disposed of in 
Chicagoin asiagle day. This number for 
one day’s work is certainly startling. Kither 
there was collusion between the parties to 
secure divorce, or the divorce-mill in Chica- 
go is run ata dangerous rate. 


...-The Bible has sometimes been com- 
pared toa telescope. If we look through it 
we see things otherwise invisible, and more 
and greater things than the tclescope dis- 
closes to our carnal eyes. Simply to look at 
it will not secure the result. We must look 
through it, and the way to do this is to read 
it and believe what it says. 


....Any Christian church whose life is so 
dependent upon that of its pastor that, if he 
dies or goes elsewhere, it will be likely soon 
to dissolve and go to pieces, cannot be con- 
sidered in a very healthy state. A really 
solid and strong cburch can always sur- 
vive the loss of any pastor, and do the work 
of God under another leader. 


74; 


....Mr. Justice “filler, of the Supreme 
Court of the Unite’ States, is reported as 
having said in rega. . to the case of the con- 
demned Anarchists: 

“T consider the cose the most important trial 
inthis country for ;ears. These fellows seem to 
have mace Chicago their headquarters. They 
have more frien. here than anywhete elsein 
the country.” 5 Fe 

...."° Be not wise in your own conceits,” 
says Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. 
There are not a few men in this world who 
need this counsel; and unfortunately for 


themseives, they are just the men who are 
least likely to oe that they do need it. They 





may be fools, yet they hav 
roy than Is, y ey e not the sagacity 


---» The sympathizers with the condemned 
Anarchists are talking loudly about the ter- 
rible things that wilisurely happen if these 
felons suffer the penalty awarded to them 
by the law. I would Xo them no harm to 
remember that sixty millions of pesple are 


not likely to be very mucu scared 
sort of talk. , . — 


.... The consciousness of loving others, and 
the knowledge that we are loved by others, 
make up a large portion of our bappiness in 
this world. The same will undoubtedly be 
true in the heavenly world. Love, and not 


hatred, is the perennial fountain of ration- 
al bliss. 


---.“* The present worthless school sys- 
tem,” is what the Freeman’s Journal calls 
our scheme of public education. If the 
Roman Catholics insist on destroying this 


system, they will haye to destroy the nation 
to succeed. 


----lt has been humorously yet forcibly 
said, that he who ‘has lived for himself 
has the privilege of being his own mourn- 
er.” Nobody respects him when living, and 


Do one has any occasion for regret when he 
is dead. 


....Is not Brooklyn satisfied with more 
than its share of great preachers and pas- 
tors that it should rob Boston? Koston 


yields as gracefully as it can, and Brooklyn 
warmly welcomes the new comer. 


_— 
is 


FUTURE PRCBATION: MORE. 
EXTR«CTS. 


AN ABLE THEOLOGIAN SPEAKS. 


ONE of the ablest, soundest, most popular 
and most discreet theologians at the West, 
writes us, under date of September 28th, as 
follows: 

“T hope to attend the meeting of the Board at 
Springfield, and I hear that our friends are 
hopeful. I trust that we may pass through the 
week’s work without exciting bad blood.” 

“If matters turn out well much of the credit 
will be due to your exertions and the iniiuence 
of your paper. I think you deserve great com- 
mendation for the energy and skill with which 
you have conducted your partof the campaign.” 








‘* 4 BUGLE BLAST,” FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


An enthusiastic friend of the American 
Board, a resident of the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends us the following kind 
words for wnich he has our sincere thanks: 

“Hail Defender of the Faith! This week's 
paper is magnificent. ‘A blast upon his bugle 
horn was worth a thousand men ‘—or words to 
that effect.” 


ONE OF THE BEST OF ALL. 


The following brief lines—under date of 
September 30th—came to us from one of the 
ablest and best men in America, a man who 
stands high in our churches embracing all 
the sects and who is universally esteemed 
as au earnest Christian minister of the Gos- 
pel and a firm friend of the Buard. The 
good opinion and confidence of one such 
sturdy man is worth more for counsel and 
advice than that of ten thousand mere 
‘*speculators.’’ Hear him: 

“[ have been out of town and have only just 
now seen THE INDEPENDENT for this week. It 
is a very strong andeffectivenumber. The long 
list of extracts from letters is very telling. 
Yours ever truly.” 





A VOICE FROM MARYLAND, 


One of the very ablest and best-known 
Presbyteriap clergymen in the State of 
Maryland; a man of great culture and a 
gifted writer, speaks to us as follows: 

“T have but recently subscribed to your able 
paper, but I wish to write and thank you for the 
stand you have taken on the Andover question, 
I am a Presbyterian clerg)man— but de not 
write as a clergyman, or a Calvinist, but as one 
who loves truih and fairness. 

* I believe that it would be far more honorable 
for the Andover professors to resign their chairs 
than to remain and teach what they must know 
is coutrary to the doctrine of the founders of 
that institution, and which gives a new aspect 
to the whole confession of faith. They may be 
right in teaching what they do, but not at 
Andover, 

“When Dr. Smyth’s article first appeared in 
the Homiletic Review I thought it an extremely 
weak one. 

* But is not the belief in a future state of 
grobation contrary to Nature and to revealed 
religion?” 





A LOUD VOICE FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


A noble-hearted Christian man, a resident 
of New Engiand, hard-working, never tiring 
in bis efforts to do good, writes us as follows: 

* Your paper of this week (Sept. 29th) isa mag- 
nificent assault of the false position, along the 
whole Ijne, and will produce a great effect. I 
hear from it. on every haud. The quotations 
from letters are very telling, the editorials are 
excellent. The article on * The itights of a Mi- 
nority,’ by a ‘corporate member’ is a very able 
and useful one. The Rev. David Greggs’s sermon 


is capital, effective and wortby of the praise you 
give it.” 
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MUST HAVE THE INDEPENDENT. 


A well-known clergyman in Eastern Con 
necticut, and a devoted friend of the Amer- 
ican Board, who, on account of age and ill 
health is not able to preach much now, says: 

“T have been reading THE INDEPENDENT of 
this week with deep interest. It is wholesome 
and strengthening. That Park Street sermon 
(by the Rev. David Gregg) is the grandest thing 
on thesubject discussed (one probation) I ever 
read; and the article by a corporate member on 
the right of a minority, is capital. It expresses 
my sentimer ts far better than I could myself. 
I do not see how it could be improved. The 
issue of the paper this week is very timely in 
reference to the meeting of the Board next week 
at Springfield. It cannot fail to have a salutary 
influence there. That meeting is on our hearts, 
and we pray that it may be controlled by the 
good Spirit of God.” 


LIKES MR. GREGG’S SERMON AND ‘'THE OLD— 
OLD STORY.” 


A Massachusetts doctor of divinity, a very 
good judge of sermons, and a strong friend 
and supporter of the American Board and 
THE INDEPENDENT, writes us as follows: 

“T like Mr. Gregg’s sermon very much, and 
think it will do good. 

“The editorial entitled ‘The Old—Old Story,’ 
is interesting, and makes its points very clearly. 

“ THE INDEPENDENT is doing and has done in- 
valuable service in the current discussions about 
the American Board.” 





A CONTRIBUTOR SUPPORTED, 


One of our best contributors, an outspoken 
defender of the American Board, and one 
who, in spite of Andover, still thinks the 
Bible “‘proof-text’” treatment of all theo- 
logical questions much better and safer. 
than that of any ‘‘ mere speculation,” is en- 
couraged in his good work, through our 
columns, he says, by the editor of another 
weekly journal. Our contributor, after 
naming the paper spoken of, thus refers, in 
a formal way, to the letter he received from 
its editor: 


“An editor of one of the leading religious 
papers in the country writes me, using very kind 
words in regard to what I have said in THE In- 
DEPENDENT in support of the American Board 
and on the Andover theology.” 

Our contributor feels quite hopeful, he 
says, in regard to the results of the Board 
meeting at Springfield. A host of others, 
he knows very well, agree with him. But 
if the Andover speculators attempt again to 
“force” their “advanced views” on the 
Board, there will, he thinks, be a plenty of 
able men to defend it. 

THIS FROM A CHIEF-JUSTICE, 

One of the most eminent judges of the 
United States, a man honored equally on 
the bench and in the councils of the Pres- 
byterian Church, writes the following: 

“I thank you heartily for the copy of THE 
INDEPENDENT of 29th ult., which you were so 
good as to send me; but far more for the high 
stand taken by that paper against the pestilent 
heresy of a post-mortem Probation. In my judg- 
ment it would be hard to formulate a theory— 
for it is a mere theory—which, to the extent of 
its acceptance by men, would more completely 
undermine and more fatally demolish their 
faith in God's Word, and more surely betray 
them into lives of sin, in the belief that, in the 
world to come, they would have another chance 
for eternal life, by accepting there the offer of 
salvation which here they wickedly rejected. 
Against such a deadly foe of the whole plan of 
salvation revealed in the Scriptures, there 
should be to you but one voice from all true 
Christians in all the earth—Cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet!” 

“IT read with profound interest and admira- 
tion Mr. Gregg’s able and exhaustive sermon on 
‘The Doctrine of One Probation.’ It seems to 
mo to cover the subject completely and with 
much more than ordinary power and conclu- 
siveness. 

“ For the inclosed $3 send me your paper for a 
year." 

THE Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, pub- 
lished a very able article entitled, ‘‘ The 
American Board and Speculative Theology,” 
which should be widely read and carefully 
considered by every theological teacher and 
student, and every minister of the Gospel. 
We should be glad, had we the space this 
week, to print the entire article in these 
columns. The following brief extracts, 
however, will give our readers a very good 
idea of the same: 


“The theological questions at issue are not 
such ascan be overlooked, or regarded as of 
secondary importance. At bottom they are the 
issues which have separated the Universalists, 
the Unitarians, and the rationalizing heretics 
in general from the evangelical body of Chris- 
tians.” 

“We doubt if there has ever been a moro 
striking instance of mental confusion on the 
part of eminent men than is exhibited in the 
efforts of the Andover professors te convince 
themselves and the world that the doctrine of 
future probation could be legitimately taught 
under the creed of Andover Seminary.” 

“Ideas are of no account except somebody 
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holds them. When a serious error is lodged in 
the mind, and becomes embodied in the activi- 
ties of any considerable class of persons, the 
error cannot be opposed without opposing these 
persons. In the present case, therefore, undue 
fear of coming into conflict even with fermerly 
trusted associates, and of thwarting some of 
their cherished plans, must not deter any one 
from manifesting his loyalty to the truth. 
Loyalty to truth is a more imperative duty than 
loyalty to men.” 

“In respect to the maintenance of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and to the policy to 
be pursued in giving efficiency to the Gospel, the 
Church cannot takea neutral position; since, for 
the purpose of preserving and propagating the 
Gospel, the Church has been raised up, and has 
come tothe kingdom.” 

* Many, at the present time, are so taken with 
the word * missionary’ that they think it hardly 
worth while to inquire what sort of a missionary 
itis they are sending out, and so are ready to 
take up with almost anybody who offers himself 
for missionary service, cherishing the hope that 
almost any sort of a man, transported to mis- 
sionary ground, will sow some good seed,and that 
tares will not readily grow in heathen soil. 
Whereas, it is more difficult to uproot tares 
sown in heathen lands than in the trodden paths 
of civilization. Heathenism 1s first-class soil 
for tares. No; whatis wanted inthe missionary 
service is men of special qualifications, both of 
mind and heart, who are well grounded in their 
faith and who hold fast to sound doctrine.” 

“One of the new difficulties is that, by the 
adoption, even provisionally, of the theorv of fu- 
ture probation for some, we are compelled to main” 
atin an untenable and unreasonable attitude to 
ward the Bible, and to throw discredit upon 
many lines of cumulative evidence which go to 
establish the authority and sufficiency of our 
Sacred Scriptures.” 

**Upon the Church rests the responsibility of 
converting the world through the use of divinely 
appointed means. The responsibility is a solemn 
one, from whose burden we are not at liberty to 
relieve our consciences by the seductive and 
baseless hopes held out by the new departure 
theologians.” 

“To run hazardous risks with the property of 
wido ws and orphans is not accounted lawful in 
business circles. But the Christian is merely a 
steward, and has the Gospel only in trust. The 
premises on which he may speculate are by no 
means unlimited. The Bible limits them. God 
has reserved for himself the secrets of his wis 
dom whick he will reveal in due time, but not 
now.” 

‘*At the final judgment all nations shall be 
gathered together, when the righteous and the 
wicked shall be separated, the righteous going 
to everlasting life while the wicked are banished 
to everlasting punishment. And this, not for 
faith exercised or sins committed after death.” 

“It is trifling with the plain verities of the 
case to dilute the apostle’s warning that ‘after 
death cometh judgment’ by inserting a phrase 
so that it shall read ‘after death, and after 
God through thousands of years in the spirit- 
world has plied the soul with the ameliorating 
influences of grace, then if it remains impeni- 
tent it will have to fear the judgment of God.” 

“From all these considerations it is increas- 
ingly evident that the questions at issue at the 
coming meeting of the Board at Springfield can- 
not be disposed of by any temporizing policy.” 

“Congregational councils are not adapted to 
meet an emergency like that pressing upon the 
Board at the present time. Congregational 
councils are local, and not national. A packed 
council is an abomination.” 

“For some reason or other they have deter- 
mined to take the Board by storm, and are de- 
manding that their heresies be acknowledged by 
the Board, at once, as sound and harmless doc- 
trine.” 


<> 
> 


PLATFORM OF THE MOHONEK IN- 
DIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE following is the statement of the 
present condition and needs of the Indians, 
unanimously adopted by the convention of 
the friends of the Indians held last week at 
Lake Mohonk: 


1. We congratulate the country on the notable 
progress toward a final solution of the Indian 
problem which has been made during the past 
year. The passage of the Dawes Bill closes the 
Century of Dishonor; it makes it possible for the 
people of America to initiate a chapter of national 
honor in the century to come, It offers the In. 
dians homes, the first condition of civilization, 
proffers them the protection of the laws, and 
opens to them the door of citizenship. We con- 
gratulate the country on the public sentiment 
which has made this bill possible, and the ac- 
tion of Congress responding promptly to a senti- 
ment all too tardily aroused, and to the action 
of the Executive welcoming the bill and the 
policy which it inaugurates, initiating the exe- 
cution of its provisions in a just and humane 
spirit, and pledging its co-operation with phil- 
anthropic and Christian societies in the endeavor 
to prepare the Indian for the change which this 
bill both contemplates and necessitates. 

2. The Dawes Bill has not solved the Indian 
problem, it has only created the opportunity for 
its solution. The acceptance of allotment and. 
citizenship by all Indians on United States res- 
ervations must be a matter of several years’ 
time. gradually extinguishing the agency sys~- 
tem, but requiring. in consequence, increased 
facilities for the administration of local justice, 
both civil and criminal, and methods of govern- 
mental supervision and protection during the 
transition period wholly free from partisan con- 
trol. Surrounded, as the Indian is, by those who 








have little pathy with him in his ignorance, 
we are pe ed that further legislation will be 
required to guard him in his rights, and to pre- 
vent his new liberty and opportunity from be- 
coming a curse instead of a blessing. The 
method is yet to be determined, the necessity 
is a constant fact. 

8. While the Dawes Bill will change the In- 
dian’s legal and political status, it will not 
change his character. The child must become 
a man, the [Indian must become an American, 
the pagan must be new-created a Christian. 
His irrational and superstitious dread of imag- 
inary gods must be transformed into a love for 
the All-Father; his natural and traditional 
hatred of the pale-face into a faith in Christian 
brotherhood; his unreasoning adherence to a 
dead past into an inspiring hope in a great and 
glad future. In his case religious education 
must precede and prepare for secular education, 
the Gospel for civilization, the story of God’s 
love for the era inwhich the spear shall be 
beaten into a pruning-hook and the sword into 
a plowshare. This is the work of the Christian 
churches; on them the new era lays new and 
grave duties, because before them it lays new 
and larger opportunities. 

4. This work necessitates co-operation if not 
combination. The work of education, which 
has been heretofore desultory, individual, frag- 
mentary, denominational, must be made sys- 
tematic, harmonious, organic, Christian. For 
this purpose the various missionary and educa- 
tional bodies working among the Indians are 
earnestly urged to secure at once a joint repre- 
sentative meeting to frame some plan of co-op- 
erative action that they may not conflict with 
one another in the field, that they may reduce 
expenses, and increase efficiency, and that es- 
pecially in dealing both with the Indian and 
the United States Government, they may act as 
one body, representing one great constituency, 
and binding their various energies to one 
great end, the Americanizing, civilizing and 
Christianizing of the aborigines of the soil. 

5. The abolition of the reservation system ef- 
fected by the Dawes Brill, necessarily involves 
the largest civil and religious liberty in the 
work of education in the reservation; and 
such liberty is required in order to carry on 
missionary and educational work. While 
Government must still determine on what condi- 
tions it will make appropriations for education, 
and while it must control all educational opera- 
tions which are supported by its appropriations, 
the way should be open for any and every vol- 
untary organization to carry on instruction 
among the Indian tribes without hindrance or 
interference. Experience alone can determine 
what method promises the cheapest, quickest 
and best results. Failures may be as suggestive 
of truth as successes, and noexperiment should 
be forbidden by government authority if it is 
not made acharge upon the government purse. 
There is no danger of too many schools, and 
great danger of toofew. No policy which for- 
bids Christian men and women to teach Chris- 
tian truth, or to prepare for instruction jn it in 
any way they deem right, in any part of this 
commonwealth is consistent with the civil and 
religious liberty, which is unhampered in any 
other part of our land, and must hereafter be 
unhampered within all Indian reservations. We 
lay on every Christian organization in the land 
the duty, and accordingly we claim for every 
Christian organization in the land the right to 
push forward this work with all enthusiasm, 
directing their efforts according to their own 
judgment, not directed in them by any civil or 
political anthority whatever. 

6. The United States Government cannot, how- 
ever, leave this work wholly to voluntary effort. 
It possesses large funds equitably belonging to 
the Indians. These are trust funds. The In- 
dian’s greatest need is education—in primary, 
industrial, normal, and other schools. To hoid 
these moneys in the Treasury, while the Indians 
are allowed to grow up in ignorance, is a mis- 
use of trust funds. We call for an immediate 
enlargement of government educational work, 
largely increased appropriations for it, anda 
full recognition by Congress and by the Depart- 
ment as well as by the churches, that the edu- 
cational need of the Indian is instant, the exi- 
gency pressing, the perils in delay great, and the 
duty of action unmistakable. We urge theim- 
mediate establishment of Indian schools at every 
practical point, an increase in the number of 
teachers, and whatever enlargement of salaries 
may be necessary to secure efficient teachers. 
The most vigorous and united efforts are required 
to prepare the Indian for citizenship as rapidly 
as the Dawes Bill will confer it upon him. 

7. In the work of secular education the true 
end must be kept constantly in view: to;prepare 
the Indian for American citizenship. He must 
therefore be taught what appertains to success- 
ful citizenship, the economic virtues, temper- 
ance, thrift, self-reliance, the duties and respon- 
sibilities as well as the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, some practical knowledge of indus- 
trial arts, and, above all, the language of the 
country of which he is hereafter to be a citizen. 
The English language should therefore be made 
at the earliest practicable day the sole medium of 
instruction in all Government Indian schools; 
and even in purely voluntary and mission 
schools the English language should be brought 
to the foremost place as fast asthe requirements 
of proper religious instruction will permit. 

8 The introduction of civil service reform into 
the Indian Department is essential to its honest 
and effective administration. For the work of 
protection and education permanence and purity 
are an absolute necessity; and neither is possi- 
ble under a partisan method. We earnestly de- 
mand the absolute divorce of the Indian Bureau 


from party politics in all its appointments and 
removals, 





Religions Intelligence. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
FRIENDS. 


BY C. W. PRITCHARD, 
EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 


FRIENDS in the beginning were a very ag- 
gressive people. George Fox, within four 
years after he began to preach, gathered 
around him about sixty ministers full of 
fire. In a few years their converts num- 
bered thousands and at the death of Fox in 
1690, there were more Friends in the world 
than there have ever been since. Soon after 
the death of their founder, they began to 
decline in genuine spirituality, turned their 
attention to the peculiar tenets and forms 
of the sect, ceased evangelization and mis- 
sionary work, shut themselves up within a 
high wall, and preserved their numbers 
only by birthright membership, and their 
influence by uprightness of life and heroic 
steadfastness on the right side of ail moral 
questions. The result was decline in ortho- 
doxy, the introduction and growth of uni- 
tarian opinions, and a final separation in 
the Church, nearly one-half of the members 
denying the vicarious atonement and set- 
ting up the body which is known as the 
Hicksite Friends. This was sixty years 
ago. 

But there were men of God among them 
in that day. The ministers who knew the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ, rallied to 
preaching the efficacy of his precious blood. 
Theireyes were opened wide, and as they 
preached Jesus before and after the separa- 
tion, spiritual life grew, the Church became 
indoctrinated, the Bible was studied, and 
evangelizing and missionary life came back 
to the Church. Of the preachers and writers 
of this period I would mention Joseph John 
Gurney, Stephen Grellet, Benjamiu See- 
bohm and Lindley M. Hoag, who with great 
power and clearness taught the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

About thirty years ago clear teaching of 
personal, present salvation by faith in Jesus 
vegan to be pressed home to individuals, and 
thousands of formal, birthright members 
were converted; revivals began to be held, 
evangelists were called, singing was intro- 
duced, missionary work was entered upon, 
foreign missions were established, thou 
sands of persons were received into mem- 
bership in the Church, new meetings were 
built up, and a marvelous change came over 
our whole Church. This revolution did not 
take place without opposition. Many could 
not adopt the innovations, and several 
schisms have taken place, the more con- 
servative class leaving the Church. Oppo- 
sition to this advance gave way step by step 
till now a point is reached whén there seems 
to bea halt. The most difficult questions 
are (1) pastoral provision for the growing 
flock, and (2) the right method of dealing 
with those who believe baptism and the 
Supper to be divinely instituted. 

The controvery on these questions, perhaps 
more than anything else, led to the calling 
of ageneral conference. That body, com- 
posed of ninety-nine delegates, held its ses- 
sion in Richmond, Ind. The first session 
opened at nine o’clock on the 23d of Septem- 
ber. Francis W. Thomas, of Indiana, was 
chosen temporary chairman, and two sec- 
retaries were appointed. J. B. Braithwaite, 
of London, made a few introductory remarks 
followed by the chairman, and then was ob- 
served a season of devotion, the conference 
sitting in silence, after the Friends’ order, 
eighteen persons, one after another, engag- 
ing in vocal prayer, nearly an hour being de- 
voted to this service. Committees on or- 
ganization and business were appointed, 
composed of one person from each of the 
twelve yearly meetings. The first two ses- 
sions were occupied mainly in getting to 
work. Four delegates were admitted from 
Philadelphia, making one hundred and 
three in all. 

In the evening the real work began. . The 
question discussed was: ‘Is it desirable 
that all the yearly meetings of Friends in 
the world should adopt one declaration of 
doctrine?’ The discussion took a wide 
range, including not only the desirability of 
a uniform faith, but the doctrine that such 
declaration should contain. The first ques- 
tion was affirmatively answered, the second 
was continued for further deliberation. 
The doctrines presented in discussion were 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith, 
such as all Protestant Churches accept, and 
the distinctive views of Friends respecting 
the rites of baptism and theSupper, and of 
peace. 

Saturday, the 23d, was a day full of im- 
portant work. The questions discussed in 
the forenoon session were: “ What is the 
mission of thé Society of Friends, and what 
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is its message to the world? How can we 
best fulfill that mission and declare that 
message ?”? The answers may be summar- 
ized in the following statements: The mis- 
sion is to declare salvation to lost men; to 
go and preach Christ in all the world; to 
promulgate a pure, round, full gospel; to 
hold our theology in a living experience so 
that the doctrines we preach shall have the 
freshness and greenness of spring, and not 
the deadness of autumn; to labor so as to 
get men saved and sanctified; to go, with 
Christ, into every reform, especially peace, 
temperance and purity; to stand for the 
priesthood of believers, and simple worship 
without priestly intervention; to preach 
the only saving baptism which is Christ’s 
with the Holy Ghost, and the one Supper of 
the Lord which is the spiritual partaking of 
his flesh and blood. To fulfill that mission 
and declare the message, it was held that 
Friends should be clean—baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, filled with Christ’s love, 
clothed with God-given power, specially 
called to the work, united and well organ™ 
ized; they should preach, teach, write; go 
to the pvor, rich, honored and unlearned; 
be zealous as mnissionaries, evangelists, pas- 
tors, according as God bestows gifts. 

The afternoon of Saturday was devoted 
to the following question: “Is it desirable 
that there shuuld bea union of the yearly 
meetings in missionary work?” Your reac- 
ers should know that each of the several 
yearly meetings in America has its own or- 
ganization and its own separate work in 
the foreign field. For instance, Indiana has 
Matamoras, Mexico, and adjacent ports; 
Western, Mexico City; New England, Syria; 
Philadelphia, Japan, ete. After a full and 
able discussion, the conference decided to 
recommend the yearly meetings to take 
steps looking to a union into one organiza- 
tion as soon as practicable. Women now 
have their own separate societies, and are 
looking toward a union conference of these 
at an early day. 

Saturday night the question of Baptism 
and the Supper were disposed of by simply 
adopting, without discussion, the following 
report of the business committee: 


“A number of suggestions having been made 
by members of the conference to the business 
committee, in reference to the teaching of water 
baptism and the Supper by those in official posi- 
tion in the Society of Friends, the committee 
have given careful attention thereto, but believe 
that the recent official utterances and reaffirma- 
tions of eight yearly meetings on this continent 
have definitely settled that question. 

* They present with the report the minute of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, which is in substan- 
tial agreement with the minutes of other year- 
ly meetings, and advise that the subject be not 
entered upon or debated at this time.”’ 


The following portion of the minute of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of 1886 was ap- 
pended: 


“We believe it to be inconsistent for any one 
to be acknowledged or retaired in the position 
of minister or elder among us who continues to 
participate in or teach the necessity of the out- 
ward rites of Baptism and the Supper.” 


It was a relief to Friends of every opinion 
to have this subject disposed of so easily, 
undin so much unity. It will doubtless 
quiet the fears of all and promote future 
harmony and prosperity in the Church. 

“Public meetings for worship and the 
manner of conducting them,”’ was discussed 
as the closing exercise for Saturday even- 
ing. There was substantial unity in pre- 
serving the long-established form exercised 
in spiritual life and power, of sitting down 
in silence, all looking to Jesus as the only 
head, no ministen being necessary but much 
to be desired. 

The most distinguished persons in the 
conference are J. B. Braithwaite and Joseph 
Storrs Fry,of London; Thomas White Fisher, 
of Dablin, Irelaad; John Henry Douglas 
and President Benjamin Trueblood of Iowa; 
D. B. Updegraff and John Butler, of Ohio; 
Joseph Moore, of North Carolina, Dr. Jos- 
iah Nicholson, of Kansas; Mary W. Thomas 
and Dr. James C. Thomas, of Baltimore; B. 
C. Hobbs and Eliza C. Armstrong, of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, Ind; John T. Dorland, 
ot Canada; R. W. Douglas and Allen Jay, 
of Indiana; James Wood and Mary Jane 
Weaver, of New York. 

When the minutes were read on Monday 
morning, the action of Saturday concerning 
Baptism and the Supper subject was ob- 
jected to, and a motion to reconsider pre- 
vailed. The result was to erase that portion 
of the minute which recites the action of 
Indiana yearly meeting in 1886, As the 


matter stands now, it. is understood that the 


action. of the -yearly meetings for two or 
three years past has settled the question. 
That action affirms the doctrine of the non- 
use of these rites, and makesit unlawful for 
persons in office in the Church to practice 
and teachthem. This view is strengthened 





by the statements on this doctrine contained 
iv the deciaration of faith adopted on Tues- 
day. Cunsiderable feeling was exhibited in 
the discussion of this question, but much 
unity prevailed. 

On Monday occurred one of the most able 
discussions that ever took place in the 
Friends’ Church. The following was the 
subject: “‘The proper relationship of the 
ministry to the Church, and the duty of the 
Church toward the ministry, in connection 
with the liberty of prophesying, and the 
necessity of maintaining it inviolate in all 
our meetings.”’ 

Your readers will better understand the 
importance attached to this question when 
they consider that for two hundred years, 
the minister among Friends has not been 
separated from the flock as a leader, or 
looked upon as the head of the congregation. 
In worship all were theoretically equal, and 
looked to Christ alone as the Head. Of late 
years there has been active evangelization. 
Revival meetings have been held through- 
out the Church, and in such meetings, lead- 
ers have been recognized; thousands of sin- 
ners have been converted and brought into 
the Church, and gradually the pressing 
need of pastors has been felt, and some year- 
ly meetings have arranged to have ministers 
with pastoral gifts serve them, and many 
ministers in this capacity have been sup- 
ported. In many places meetings are sup- 
plied with a regular ministry by formal 
church action. 

In this discussion the whole subject was 
brought under review. The call to the 
miuistry, the right qualification, the princi- 
ples which underlie the whole subject of 
ministry, the duty of the Church in the sup- 
port of ministers, the duty of ministers in 
relation to secular uffairs, ete., were some 
of the points unfolded. The result was a 
large preponderance of sentiment in favor 
of the advance and liberty of recent years. 

The sessions of Tuesday afternoon and 
evening were devoted to the passage of a 
declaration of doctrines. This important 
paper was carefully prepared, but was taken 
from statements made at various times by 
the different yearly meetings, collated and 
made fresh by putting upon it the stamp of 
present indorsement. Its headings are, Of 
God, one Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; The 
Lord Jesus Christ; The Holy Spirit; The 
Holy Scriptures; Man’s Creation and Fall; 
Justification; Sanctification; Regeneration; 

Baptism; The Lord’s Supper; Worship; 
Ministry and the Exercise of Spiritual Gifts; 
Prayer and Praise; CivilGovernment; Peace; 
Oaths; Marriage; The First Day of the 
Week. 

The declaration is in harmony with the 
doctrines held by Protestant Churches in 
general, of the Arminian school, except it 


declares against the use of the outward rites 
of Baptism and the Supper; against all war 
and fighting; against all oaths: and in 
support of the principles and forms which 
pertain to worsbip and the ministry as 
always held by this Church, so interpreted 
as to promote the most active evangeliza- 
tion and pastoral work. 

A proposition looking to the organization 
of a permanent conterence similar to this to 
he convened every three years was consid- 
ered, but no steps in that direction were 
taken, further than to recommend to the 
yearly meetings to consider the subject It 
is not improbable that such an assembly 
may in time be established to meet once 
every three, four or five years. Seldom has 
a body of Christians, delegated to act for a 
whole Church in times when there were 
difficult questions before the members, 
accomplished so much in so short a time 
with so much unanimity. 


> 
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THE Holy Synod of Russia, alarmed by 
the rapid increase of Protestantism in South 
Russia, has had made an investigation of 
the causes, and the orthodox clergy come in 
for a large share of blame. The Commis- 
sion recommend the following measures: 
The gathering together in the villages those 
of the peasants who can sing for the prac- 
tice of Church music; lectures on ecclesias- 
tical ry ey the celebration of divine ser- 
vice at least twice in every week, each 
celebration to be performed with all due 
solemnity, and with the proper canonical 
costume; the appointment of certain of the 
better educated of the clergy to reside in 
infected districts, and to keep a strict watch 
on all that occurs, to admonish those who 
display any tendency to unorthodoxy, and 
generally to keep the authorities and the 
police well informed. 


....-A call, signed by leading men of all 
denominations, has been issued, for a 
general conference of all Evangelical Chris- 


| tians in the United States, to be held under 


the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Washington, December. 7th-9th, 1887, to con- 
sider the following questions: 


ist. What are the -present perils ant-o = 
tunities Ks the Christian Church and of the 
country < 
“2d.-Can any of them be met best by a hearty 
co-operation of all Evangelical ristians, 
which, without detriment to any denomination- 
of interests, will serye the welfare of the whole 


od 


ure 

3d. What are the best means to secure such 
co-operation, and to waken the whole Church to 
its responsibility ?” 
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Tue preparations indicate that the meeting this 
week is to be one of the largest and most interesting 
of the long series of annual gatherings of the Ame: i- 
van Board. The Committee of Arrangements, of 
which the Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D , is Chairman, 
has been kept very busy providing for the great in- 
flux of members and guests, and the hospitality of 
Springfieli, both public and private, will be quite 
fully taxed. 

Through the courtesy of the Prudential Committce 
and of Dr Noble we are able to lay before our read- 
ers copies of two of the reports and the Annual 
Sermon. The importance of the reports justifies us 
in printing them in extenso. 


REPORT OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE. 


PRESENTED TO THE BOARD TUESDAY AFTER- 
NOON. . 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 
NECROLOGY. 

SELDOM, if ever, has the Committee been called to 
present so long and honored a list of Ccrporate 
Members, enrolled during the year under review 
among the dead, as it presents to-day. Their namez, 
twelve in number, in the order of their election, are 
as follows: Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL. D., of Massachu- 
setts, elected in 1833, tor nearly thirty years the re 
vered and veloved President of the Board; John 
Forsyth. D.D., of New York. elected in 1845; Ray 
Paimer, D.D , of New Jersey, elected in 1854: Tru- 
man M Post, D.D., of Missouri, elected in 1857; Hon 
Alpheus Hardy, of Massachusetts, elected in 1857, 
for twenty-nine years a member of the Prudential 
Committee, thirteen of those years as its Chair- 
man; Samuel M. Lane, Esq., of Massachusetts, 
elected in 1867; Rev. H-nry Ward Beecher, 
of New York, elected in 1870; Seth H. Sheldon, 
Esq., of Ohio, Rev. Samuel G. Willard, of Connecti- 
cut, both elected in 1871; Charles P. Whitin, Esq., 
of Massachusetts, elected in 1873 ; David Whitcomb, 
Esq., 0° Massachus tts, elected in 1877 ; and Charles 
Mertiam, Esq., of Massachusetts, elected in 1878, 
Mention may also be appropriately made of the 
death during the past year of Calvin E. Stowe. D.D., 
of Connecticut, elected in 1845, who resigned his 
membership in 1881 ; also of Hon. Avery Plumer. of 
Boston, who, though not a Corporate Member, has 
performed faithful service as Auditor of the Treas- 
urer’s accounts for the past seventeen years. 

{Here follow resolutions adopted in memory of 
President Hopkins and Mr. Hardy.] 

REINFORCEMENTS. 

During the past year there have entered upon 
missionary work abroad, or are now on their way, 
nine missionaries aod thirty five assistant mission- 
aries,—fourteen men and thirty women,—a total of 
forty-four, eigbteeu more than the annual average 
for the past twelve years. Their names and places 
of desigvationu are as fullows : 

For the Zuiu Mission ; Rev. David H. Harris, Miss 
Annie McMahon. 

For West Central Africa; Ardell H, Webster, 
M.D., Mrs. Marion M Webster. 

For Western Turkey ; Rev. James P. McNaugbton, 
Mrs Jeanie G Crawford, Mrs. Isabella P. Dwight, 
Miss; Jane C. Sith, Miss Helen L. Wells. 

For the Marathi Mission: Rev. James W. Sibley, 
Mrs. Minnie C. Sibley, Mr. William N. de Regt, Miss 
Ewily Bissell, Miss klizabeth M. Lyman, Miss Anna 
L. Millard. 

For Madura: Miss Caroline S. Bell. 

For North China; Rev. Alexander B. Winchester, 
Mrs. Euphemia J. Winchester. James H. Ingram, 
M.D., M s. Sallie V Ingram, Mr. Henry J Bostwick, 
Mrs. Amelia L. Bostwick, Miss H. Grace Wychoff, 
Miss E. Gertrude Wychoff, Miss Luella Miner. 

For Foochow ; Miss Caroliae Koerner. 

For Japan; Rev. Sidoey L. Gulick, Mrs. Cora M. 
Gulick, Rev. Cyrus A. Clark, Mrs. Harriet M. Clark, 
Rev. Horatio B. Newell. Mr. Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr., 
Miss Mary E. Wainwright, Miss Almona Gill, Miss 
Mary Poole, Mrs. Eliza C. Kendall, Miss Mathilaa H. 
Meyer. 

For Northern Japan; Rev. George E. Albrecht, 
Mrs. Leonora B. Albrecht, Miss M. Louise Graves, 
Miss Cornelia Judson. 

For Micronesia: Rev. Daniel J. Treiber, Mrs. Rose 
E. Treiber, Miss Lucy M. Ingersoll, M.D. 

These forty-four new messengers of the good tid- 
ings are from the following localities: From New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Dakota, and Scotland, one 
each; trom Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. and Minnesota, two each; from 
Canada, four; from missionary fields abroad, five; 
from Massachusetts, five; from Ohio, six, and from 
Illinois, eight. 

There have returned to their fields of labor or are 
now on their way, after temporary rest in this couv- 
try, forty-two missionaries and aszistant mission- 
aries, including eight who have been reappointed.— 
some of them afier several years’ service in this 
country,—whose names are as follows: Mrs. Laura 
B. Bridgman, to the Zulu Mission; Rev. Henry C. 
Haskell, Mrs. Margaret B. Haskell, Rev. Frederic L. 
Kingsbury, M.D., Mrs. Luella L. Kingsbury, Miss Sara 
E. Graves, to European Turkey; Rev. Edwin E, 
Bliss, Mrs. Isabella -H. Bliss, Rev. Lyndon S. Craw- 
ford, Rev. Edward Riggs, Mrs. Sarah H Riggs, Rev. 
Henry O. Dwigbt, Miss Phebe L. Cull, to Western 
Turkey; Mrs. Emily R. Montgomery, to Central 
Turkey ; Rev. John K. Browne, Mrs. Leila Browne, . 
Rey. Willis C. Dewey, Mrs. Seraphiaa&, Dewey, Rev. 
George C. Knapp, Mrs. Alzina M. Knapp, to Zastern 
Furkey ; Rev. Lea.uel Bissell, D.D., Rev. Robert A. 
Hume, to the Marathi Mission; Rev. Joseph 7. 
Noyes, Mrs. Martha J. Noyes, Rev. John S. Chandler, 





Mrs. Hevrietta 8. Chandler, to Madura; Rev. ©. ©. 
Baldwin. D.D., Mrs. Barriet F Baldwio, to the Foo- 
chow Mission; Rev. Aithur H. Smith, Mrs. Emma J. 
Smith, Rev. Cha: ncey Goodrich, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Goodrich, to North China; Rev. Francis M. Price, 
Mrs. Jennie Price, Daniel E. Osborne, M D., Mrs. 
Merv L. Osborne, to Shanse; Rev. Jerome D. Davis, 
D D., Rev. M. L. Gordon, D D./Mrs Agnes H. Gor- 
don. Miss Martha J Barrows, Miss Julia Guiick, to 
Japan; Mrs. Alice G. Gulick, to Spain. 
MISSIONARY ROOMS. 

During the two months immediately following the 
last Annual Meeting, the Senivr Corresponding See- 
etary was detaine: from his duties by severe ill- 
ness. Much prayer to God was offered in his b- balf, 
in auswer to which he was enaled in December to 
resume, in part, his work, and has been permitted to 
prosecute it with his usual fidelity duriug the re- 
maiuder of the year. 

Although the work of the year bas been, in some 
respects, unusually arduous both for the Committee 
and the executive officers, few years, if any, have 
been, it is believed, as far as the Missionary Rooms 
are concerned, more pleasant and harmonious, and 
it is boped efficient, than the year now closed. 

[Here follow the reports of district Secretaries and 
the report on Publications. | 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

From churches, iodividual donors and Sunday- 
schools, there bas been received $218.427.58. From 
the four Woman's Boards. $148,530 ¥2 (from Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, $89,304 60; from Woman's 
Board of Missions of the Iaterior, $55,248.12; from 
the Woman’s Board of Missions for the Pacific, 
$3,678.10; frum the Woman’s Board of Missions for 
tiie Pacific Isles, $300); a tutal of donations of $366,- 
95840. From legacies there has been received dur- 
ing the year, $98.414.59, and from the income of the 
permanent funds, $11,071.28; making the total re- 
ceipts from these sources, $476 444.27. 

From the Sweet bequest *‘ set apart” by the Board 
“ to meet special calls for a brief period of years in 
the evangelistic and educational departments of our 
missionary work abroad, emphasis b-ing plaved upon 
the pres-nt emergency in Japan and upon the great 
opportunity ia China,” $'5£.319 96 has been appro- 
priated for the purpose named, including, for Japan, 
$43,745 and for China, $34,762.82. 

From the O.i bequest, set apart for new missions, 
$48,808.31 has been devoted to work in West Central 
aud East Central Africa, in Shaose, in Northern 
Japan, and in Northern Mexico. 

These amounts, added to what has been already 
repor ed as received from ordinary sources, with the 
balance in the treusury at the beginning of the year, 
$1,381.49, have placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee the sum of $6+0 954 03. The expenditures of 
the year have amounted to $679,376 90,leaving a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $1,477.15. 

Tne total receipts of the year from all sources, in- 
Cluding a small addition to the Morning Star Build- 
ing Fund of $125, were $679,573.79, an increase 
over those of the preceding year of $20,819.37; over 
those of two years ago of $53.741.25. $8,163.04 has 
also been contributed toward the Sufferers’ Relief 
Fund to meet special calls for such relief, particularly 
im Turkey; also $568 for educational work in Marso- 
van in connection wi h Anatolia College, which sums 
are not iscluded in the regular donations of the year, 


MATTERS REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE BY THE BOARD. 


Two matters of business were especially referred 
at the last Annual Meeting to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, which have received their careful considera- 
tion, according to the instructions given by the 
Board. 

The first was presented in theadoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: “ The Board recommends to the 
Prudential Committee to consider, in difficult cases 
turning upon the doctrinal views of candidates for 
missionary service, the expediency of calling a coun- 
cil of the churches, to be constituted in sume manner 
which may be drtermived bv the good judgment of 
the Committee, to pass up»n the theringical sound- 
ness of the candidate, and .he Committe is instructed 
to report on this matter to the Board at the next An- 
nual Meeting 

The report of the Committee on this recommenda 
tion of the Board will be presented by itself ia a 
supplementary paper. 

The other matter referred to the Prudential Com- 
mittee is presented in the following recommenda- 
tion, offered by the Business Committee, aad adopted 
by the Board: ‘“‘ Your committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the letters of the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., 
and a printed ciccular of the United Church of New 
Haven, recommend that the Prudential Committee 
(which bas not passed upon the printed communica- 
tion), at its earliest convenience, take up the case 
coming from the New Haven church, and seek to 
the utmost of its power an adjustment of its differ- 
ences.” 

The report of the Prudential Commitiee on this 
recommendation was adopted October 26, and was 
immediately communicated in print to the United 
Church of New Haven, and also to the corporate 
members of the Boa:d. A copy of that report ishere- 
with submitted. Its concluding paragraph is as fol- 
lows: * The excellencies of character possessed by 
our brother, the Rev. Mr. Hume, are fully appre 
ciated by us. The high esteem in which himself and 
the family to which he belongs is held by the United 
Church in New Haven, and by numerous other 
frieuds elsewhere, is not, forgotten by us, and will 
not fail to be regarded when bis case shall be further 
cersidered. That, however,—owing to the deplored 
sickness and absence of the senior Secretary—cannot 
suitably be done at this time. In such farther con- 
sideration of Mr. Hume's case the remaiving docu- 
ments, which were referred to your Committee, will 
also receive due attention.” _ ’ 

The matter referred to in this paragraph received ~ 
the immediate attention of the Committee, so soon 
as the sevior Secretary, to whom the official corre- 
¢pondence with the Marathi Mission and its members 
is committed, was able to resume -his duties at the 
Missionary Rooms, during the second week of De- 
cember. Considerable correspondence and sever 
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persons! interviews ensued, resulting in the adoption, 
February 11, 1887, of the fullowing mipute :— 

* The Cowmittee understand that under the action 
of the Board at its last Annuai Meeting it bas no 
option but to decline to sevd out as a missionaly any 
person who bascomwitted himself to the acceptance 
of the hypothesis of a probation afier death. 

* That action was in the following terms: ‘The 
Board is constrained to look with erave apprehen- 
sion upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of a 
probation after death, which has been recently 
broached and dilizently propagated, that seem di- 
visive and perversive and dangerous to the churches 
at home and abroad. In view ot those tendencies. 
thev do heartily approve of the action of the Pru, 
dential Comunittee ia ca'efully guarding the Board 
from any coimnmittal to the approval of that doctrine, 
and advise a continuance of that caution in time to 
come.’ 

‘*Io the case of Rev. R. A. Hume, embarrassment 
and consequent delay have arisen from doubt as to 
his exact position on the subject. After several 
ivterviews and much correspondence, it appears 
that Me. Hume regards the hy pothesis in ques ion as 
not forbidden by the Scriptures, and that some con- 
siderations favor it, while on the otber hand he affirms 
that be his not in bis past utterances committed 
himself, aod that he does not now commit himself, 
to tne acceptance of the bypothesis. It has beena 
question with the Committee how far sympathy 
with this hypothesis, even where it is not accepted, 
would con'ro! one's thought and action; but it has not 
been urmindful of the fact that Mr. Hume is nota 
new app! cant for missionary appointment. He bas 
for el-ven years readered good service in the mis- 
sion fleld, and the record cof that service as well as 
his recent statements give reasonable assurance that 
he wil work in the future, as in the past, as a loyal 
representative of the American Board and in bar. 
mony with the wishes of his mission, as expressed 
in their letter of October 28. 1886, ‘ that he avoid the 
preaching or teaching of any speculation in favor 
of a future probation.’ 

“Tne Committee therefore assents to the return 
of Mr. Hume to his cherished work in the Marathi 
Mission.” 

To this minute ihe Committee received from Mr. 
Hume the following replv : 

_ New Haven. Feb' vary 14. 1887. 
To the Prudential Committee of the A. R C, #'. M. 

FATHERS AND BreiHREN,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of the minuie of your action assentiog 
to my reiyrn to my mis:ionary work. 

In referecce to the wishes of many members of the 
board and members of my mis-ion, I can again 
heurti y assure vou that I -hall feel such restriction 
#8 Ought to ivfluence a Christian man who is accus- 
tomed to respect, so far as he conscientiously can, 
the + ishes of a-sociates, and is accust»med to study 
the things that make tor peace. ThatIam such a 
MoD my mis-ionary brethren heartily testify. More- 
over, Ishall carefuily bear in mind the divergent 
views of the coos i:uency of the Board aod the 
sohicitude of many, and sbal' do what I van to sat fy 
ali But I assume that you understand me as other- 
wise returning with such liberty of thought and 
speech as is erjoved by evangelical miuisters at 
home and as free from pledges 

Therefore | giadly accept the opportunity to re- 
turn to India to renew my work in the same spirit 
aud devotion as in the past, and shall at once begin 
to mak~ plans for going 

Witb grea respect, lam 

Yours faithfuily. (Sigred) R. a. Hume. 

The following communication of the same date, 
February 14, signed by Mr. Hume, appeared in the 
public prints :— 

Scme of Mr. Hume’s New Haven friends. desirin 
on erate seuppomens the statement of the re 

rtial C mmittee, he rmits the follow 
published = pe ing to be 

“Ip c.mp'tapce with a request from the Rooms of 
the American Hoard that I should give the Pruten- 
tial Committee a brief and general statemenc cf my 
theological positiwn aud my purpose. for work, 
which they might give the pubdiic in connection with 
their decision of the question of my return to Iudia 


on Fevruary 3,18 nt a letter with tb r . 
a eae y he desired mem 

“Ll now consent that the public should be put in 
possess on of that which was prepared for it in the 
cirrumstanc-s mentioned above. This memorandum 
briefly mndicates my theolugical position ana my dis- 
tinct understanding tnat if I should return to India I 
shoul go free from pledges and with the same 
liverty of thouzbt and spe ch ag ix enjored by Con- 
Kregational ministers at home. The memorandum 
was as follows : — 


‘Mr. Hume authorizes the statement that in a - 


public utterance last summer, which has b- en criti- 
cwed be did notc ommi bimself to any theory eou- 
cerning Go 's ways of grace toward the heathen. He 
firwiv bokis every doctrine of the evar Z licat faith 
aod takes thy position that no man need be fina ly 
lost for lack of a gracious opportunity of salvation 
tarough Christ but on'y for refusing it. Ia r gard 
to G id's method of giving this gra ious opportunity 
to the beathew who never bear of Christ be dees not 
prions to have avy certain knowledge, since he be- 
ieves the Bible is pot explicit on this po'nt: yet. rev- 
erently seeking to form opinions on such subjects 
in accordance with the spirit. fGod’s revealed Word 
he holds hims-If .ree 1o consider as legitimate such 
opinions thereupon, not contrary to Scripture. as are 
entertained am sng evangelical ministers, and io a 
lengthy corre-pondence has ‘ully explained his posi- 
tion. To the future. as iu the past, he expecis to 
ners ate e the Board and in harmovy witb 

# brethren of bis mission, and i ; 

+ oe aapheng 8 confident that he 

The action of the Committee of February 11 was 
reaffirmed as presented in the following record of 
February 21 :~ 

“ Tre attention of the Committee was called to 
the letter of Mr. Hume, dated February 14, acknowi- 
edging the receipt of the minute passed by the 
Commitiee February 11, also toa Statement of the 
same date given by Mr. Hume to the puolic ino refer- 
ence to his return to India. Conversation upon this 
matter occusied the time of the Committes unti* 
half an hour after the usual hour for adjouroment 
avd prior to adjvuroment che following minute was 
Passel :— 

“* In view of the letter of Rev. R A Hume, dated 
February 14, acknowledging the receipt of the min 
ut» passed by the Comm ttee February 11, and in 
view also of a statem-nc of the same date given by 
him tothe rubiic, the Committee reaffirms its ac- 
tion. whi:b was based on the fact that Mr. Hume ip 
bis letters and statements Was understood by the 
Commitee to give reasonable assurance that he 
woud work asa loyal representative of the Ameri- 
cao Bosrd and io barmo: y with the wishe: of his 


mi-sion 
aa? h as expressed In their letter of October 28, 





Ove of the statements of Mr. Hume, included in 
thie correspondence, in speaking cf his future course, 


* was as follows :— 


“*I should be minéful of the solicitude of many in 
the home churches and of felio«-missionaries, that 
auy exoression of bope for a continued probation 
for any ove was attended with danger. From the 
first I have unreservedly said that I have notbing to 
presch orto teach but the great truths on which all 
evangelical teachers agree How far the agitation 
of the question of a continued probation for sculs 
may have gove into India, and whetrer I shall be 

uestioned on it when I return, or not, I cannot say. 

t it is abroad, my fellow-mission*ries will have to 
meetit. If I should return. in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, I would use my best judgment to pre- 
veot its becoming prominent, and shou'd frankly say 
that it was a hope which most American Cbristians 
view with alarm.” 

The letter from the Marathi Mission referred to in 
the minute of the Committee, which was signed by 
all the members of the Marathi Mission present at 
the annual meeting, ten in number, is as follows: — 

AHMEDYaGaR, 28 October, 186. 
To the Secretaries ana Prudential Committee of 
the American Board of Commissioners for for- 

eign Missions, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 

Dear Bretoren,—Bavirg learned that, in conse- 
que: ce of opinions expressed by Rev. R. A. Hume in 
regard to a probable probation after death for those 
who in this life never heard of the way of salvation 
th ough Christ, the Prudential Committee bave de- 
cided to postpone his return to our miss on, we deem 
it proper to make the following statement to the 
Commit'ee:— 

1. In regard to Brother Hume’s manner of life and 
the character of his wore during the eleveo years 
that he was connectea with the mission, there is but 
one opinion among us. He uses the Marathi language 
with great ease and purity. He bas beev eminentty 
earoest and devoted and instent. in season and out 
of season. in the preac: ing of the Word. The mis- 
sion has intrusted to bim some of its most important 
work and he has fulfilled the trust with great ability 
and success. He has sustained cordial relations with 
all the other memoers of the mission and has ever 
been disposed to study the things that make for 
peace, His heaith bas been and he has been 
uvtiring in energrtic and self-sacrificing effort. He 
has been a leader in efforts to secure seif- 
supporting Christian institutions. As p:ofessor iu 
our Theological Seminary, his teachirgs have been 
orthodox and judicious, avd tbe influence te has 
exerted upon bis pupils has been of marked excel- 
lence. In Sunday-schools and day-schools; in the 
pulpit and the prayermreting. and in religious con- 
versation:; as the editor of Zhe Dnyanoduya and a 
contributor to Christian liverature botb in Marathi 
and Eoglish, and as our delegate to missionary and 
educational copferenves vo one has a b tter recerd 
or reputation. The native Christian c.m munity also 
hold n m in high esteem. If, therefore, in the provi- 
dence of God. .he way is op~n for bis return to con- 
tinue his labors as heretofore. we sbaliall rej ice; 
avd we shall regard it as a serious loss to the mission 
if be does not return. 

2. We were, however, surprised and grieved at bis 
utt+rances at Andover, which have been so widely 
published. We have no sympathy with the senti- 
ments he there expressed. e believe that the 
teaching of a fttu e proration here, even as a hy- 

,0thesis, would be extremely harmful 1o our work. 

hile, therefore, the question of his return must be 
decided by the Pruden:ial Commitiee, we wish to say 
that we would eladiv welcome brotner Hume back 
to occupy the position he held before and to teach 
the same doct: mes as before, provided that he avoid 
the preaching or teaching of any speculation io favor 
of a tuture probation. 

3. We desire to express to the Secretaries and 
Prudential Committee of tbe Board cur most hearty 
symMpatby with ibem in their embarrassing position 
in regard to tnis and similar cases, and we assure 
them of our earn- st prayers that the Great Head of 
the Church may guide them in this !ime of per plexity 
and trial. Yours cordially. 


DOCTRINAL VIEWS OF MISSIONARY CANDIDATES. 

The method by which the Committee has been ac- 
customed to fulfillthe trust placed io its hands by 
the Board io the selection and appointment of mis- 
sionaries was presented in the last Annual Report. 
This method, it was stated, was in accordance with 
the instructions given in the printed manual for 
candidates, which, with slight modificatiuns, has 
been in use for nearly fifty years; also in accordance 
with the principle commended to the Board thirty- 
eight years ago in the following emphatic words: — 

‘The Board does not assume to decide upon the 
fitness of an individual to be a minister uf the gos 
pel; but it is their duty to decide, and that intelli- 
gently, on bis original and continued fitness to be 
sustained by the funds committed to their disposal 
as a missionary tothe heathen. ... The coatrib- 
utors to the funds for foreign missions demand 
more evidence of f.ithfuloess in tbe preaching of 
the gospel than can possibly be in possession eveo 
of the permanent ecclesiastical bodies scattered 
over our country, and they will hold the Prudential 
Committee and the Board responsible for seeing that 
no part of their contributions go for the propagation 
of error, eitber in doctrine or in practice.” 

“ This general method,” it was further stated, ‘in 
accordance with this souod principle,—a method 
which with varied empbasis as to particular doctrives 
at particular times has been pursued during the en- 
tire history of the Board, and whico has proved suc” 
cessful for the end prc posed,—has been faithfully 
followed during the past year, this service being re- 
garded by the executive officers and the Prudeatial 
Committee as one of their most serious, sometimes 
delicate and difficult, trusts. 

This report of the Prudential Committee was 
p'aced as usual in the hands of the committee called 
“The Committee on the Report of tre Home Dapart- 
ment,’’ which recommended to the Board the adop- 
tion of the foliowiog resolution :— 

** Resolved, That the Board recognizes and ap- 
proves the principle upon which the Prudental Com- 
mittee has continued to act in regird to appoint- 
ments for missionary se' vice, in strictly covforming 
to the well-understoud and permanent basis of 
doctrinal faith upon which the missions of the Board 
have been steadily conducted, and to which, in the 
exercise of its sacred trust, the Committee had no 
option but to conform.” 

In the course of the discussion which followed the 
presentation of this resolution, a further statement 
was requested from the Home Secretary, which was 
presented, giving a more minute account of the 
method pursued as related to certain particular 
cases which had been acted upon during the year 
under review, and concerning which inquiry had 
been made. 

After a free and prolonged dis-ussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation o this statement the resolu- 
tion recommended by the Comm ttee on the Report 
of the Home Department was adopted, wi'h the fol- 
lowing amentiment as av appeodix ‘+ 





“* The Board is constrained to look with grave ap- 
prehension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of 
a probatio&# after death, which bas been recently 
broached and diligect'v propagated, tbat seem divi- 
sive and pervers.ve, and daogerous to the churches 
at home and abroad. Io view of those tende: cies 
they do beartily approve the action of the Prudential 
Committee in carefu'ly guarding the Board from any 
committal to the approval of that doctrine, and ad- 
vise a continuance of that caution in time to come.’” 

ACTION OF PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 

This action of the Board was laid before the Pru- 
dential Committee at an early day subsequent to 
their organization October 18, was taken into care- 
ful consideration by a sub-committee and afterwards 
by the full Committee, and the following minute in 
relation to the subject was adopted February 8:— 

‘1. The question of appointing certain candidates 
whose application for missionary service indicated 
that they accepted under some form of statement 
the hypothesis of a probation after death for those 
who have not had the gospel revelation of Christ 
during the earthly life, came before the Committee 
last year, and the Committee decided that it was not 
«xpedient at present to make the appoiatments. 

2. This action of the Committee was severely 
criticised in certain quarters, and was brought before 
the Board at its last Annual Meeting, accompanied 
by a definite statement as to the course pursued by 
the Committee, with the reasons for that course. 

3. The Board after prolonged deliberation and dis- 
cussion, voted with emphasis that they approved of 
the caution exercised by the Committee on the mat- 
ter under debate, and recommended the exercise of 
the same caution in the future. 

4. The present Committee therefore has no option 
on this matter, except to follow the inustructicns of 
the Boari and to decline to appoint candidates wha 
hold these views.” ‘ 

In accordance with this minute the Committee has 
acted during the year which has now closed. Of the 
more than two hundred aud twenty-five persons with 
whom correspondence has been held duri: g the yea" 
with reference to missionary appointments, the cases 
of one hundred and one have been presented to the 

Committee. The correspondence with those not 
presented has been chiefly preliminary ; a consider- 
able number of whom, it is hoped, wiil yet receive 
appointments, and the remainder are manifestly 
unable, by reason of health or other circumstances, 
tu enter upon missionary work. Of those presented 
to the Committee, seventy-one have reccived appoint- 
ment,a larger number than has been known in the 
history of the Board for more than forty years, 
more than twice the number of the annual 
average appointments for the past thirty years, 
Of the thirty persons who did rot receive appoint- 
ment the reasons relating to twenty-three had no 
connection with defective or erroneous doctrinal 
views. Of the remaixing seven, one had been post- 
poved in order that further time may be given for 
thought, particularly as to the scriptural teachings 
upon the conscious existence of the wicked after 
death ; two have been declined 0:1 account of the 
avowal of their belief in universal salvation ; one who 
particularly desired appointment az missionary 
teacher in Japan, has been declined on a t of 
serious doubts of the existence of a persona! God ; 
and three have expressed such views in relation to 
the hypothesis of probation after death’ that they 
seemed to the Committee to be included in the class 
referred to in the action of the Board and in the 
minute of the Committee. The action of the Com- 
mittee in all these cases was, as usual, taken io view 
not on'y of the correspondence involve i, but also in 
view of the reports of personal interviews with ths 
candidates, which, of course, cover impressions and 
statements not reduc ed to writing. 


THREE PARTICULAR CASES. 





The precise action of the Committee in the three 
cases last referred to, two of which first came be- 
fore the C »mmittee duriog the preceoing year, and 
were referred to at the Jast Anvual Meeting, is as 
follows, names of the persons being omitted and 
designated by the letters A, B C: 

From the Minutes of the Prudential Committee. 

()) January 28, 1887. “Counsel was asked by the 
Secretari¢s in relation to a candidate for missionary 
service, with whom, at his own request, they had a 
conference, whuse views 0. the subject of probation 
after death seemed to them to be unsatisfactory. 
The Committee recommended that before decisive 
action upon the case is taken, the candidate be re- 
quested to put his statement upon the subject in 
question into writing, for the further consideration 
of the Committee. 

February 8 1887. ‘* In accordancs with the request 
of tbe Committee at its meeting of January 28, a 
written statement was presented fron the *candi- 
date for missionary service’ referred to in that re- 
quest. With this stat t was pr d his offer 
of service, with testimonials in part. In view of the 
declaration of Mr. A. io his written statement that 
he holds the hypothesis of future probation for 
those who have pot the gospel,—this declaration 
being accompanied with his reasons for holding this 
hypothesis,—it was agreed that, in accordance with 
the instructions received from the Board at its last 
Annua! Meeting, the Committee has no option but to 
deciine to appoint the candidate so long as be holds 
these views.” 

(2) February 11, 1887. ‘‘ The case of Mr. B., 
whose offer of service was presented to the Commit- 
tee June 1, 1886, and reported upon September 28, 
when action was deferred, was agai. brought up for 
consideration. The decision of the Committee was 
that iv view of the action of the Board at its last 





Anuual Meeting, it is not expedient to appoint Mr. B, 


while he entertains bis present views on the subject 
of probation after death.” 

(3) April 26, 1887. ‘4 communication was re- 
ceived from Mr. C. aod Mr. A., action upon whose 
case, declicing to appoint them at present, has been 
heretofore taken by the Committee-~that of Mr. C. 
Juve 15, 1886, and that of Mr. A, February 8, 1887— 
the present comuunication asking that tbe Commit- 
tee review their acticn and appoint theth'as mission- 
aries of the Board. Letters were also presented from 





Mr. C. and Mr. A. in reply to inquiries from the Mis- 
sionary Rooms, as to any modification of ‘heir views 
upon the doctrinal poivts whieh led to the previous 
action of the Committee. Additional testimonials 
were also presented iu the case: f Mr. A. Afver re- 
marks by the Secretaries, it being evident that there 
would vot be time for the full consideration of the 
question at this meeting, it was voted that its consid- 
eration bave the precedence at the next meeting of 
the Commitee.” 

May 3, 1887. “The consideratioa of the renewed 
request of Messrs C. and A. for app>iotment as mis- 
siovaries of the Board was resumed, the matter hav- 
ing been put over from last week. After a full dis- 
cussion, attention having been called to the action of 
the Committee taken February 8 upon the general 
question of appoiating cardidates who accept the 
bypothesis of a probation after death, the followiag 
minutes were adopted: 

“ While recognizing the ability of the revised and 
carefully prepared statements of Messrs. C. and A. 
of their religious belief, yet in view of the declara- 
tion of Mr. C. that be does not withdraw his previous 
statement,—in relation to ‘the belief in a cuntiuued 
probation’ for ‘those who di wi'hout the kuowledge 
of Christ,’ and that he regards this belief as ‘in bar- 
mony with Scripture,’ and one which ‘honors Christ 
in giving completevess to his work,’ . . . ‘a nec- 
essary corollary’ of a belief in ‘the universali'y of 
the atonement,’—it was agreed that in accordance 
with tbe instructions received from the Board at its 
last Annual Meeting, the Committee has uo option 
but to decline to appoiut the candidate so loug as he 
holds these views. 

* While :ecognizing the ability of the rev'sed and 
carefuily prepared stat~ment : f Messrs. C. and A. of 
their religions belief, yet in view of the dec arc tion 
of Mr. A. that he dves not wiihuraw his previcus 
written statement, namely: ‘I ho'd the bypothe-is 
of future probation for those who have not the gos- 
pel,’—this statement beiug accompanied with his 
reasons for holding this hy poth+s's, one of which is 
as follows: * Because this hypothesis is not without 
suppert in Scripture, aud is confirmed by what we 
may reasonably expect God will do for men in view 
of the revelation of himself made in Jesus ‘ hrist,’— 
it was agreed that in accordance with the inst: uc- 
tions received from tue Bvard at its last anvual 
meeting the committee has no option but to deciiue 
to appoint the candidate so long as be holds these 


views.” 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Copies of the correspondence pertaining to the 
matter under review, which eotered into the con” 
sideration and decis:on of these three cases, are he re- 
with submitted, showimg both the spirit and methud 
of inquiry at the Missionary Kooms. 

CASE OF MR. B, 
From Mr. A. 
January 17, 1887. 
“ To the Secretaries, A. B. C. F. M. 

GENTLEMEN. —I offer myself for missionary service 
in Japan. Being among the first tu :e-pord t Mr. 
Neesima’s call tor meD, and having prc mised him to 

<t lo Japan as se on as God shuulo open the way, [ 
Bove felt tbat I could not dv Jess, even sn View OF ihe 
aiffi uities av present existing between tbe secre- 
taries ai d otber candidat: 8, to~ pn to offer mys: It ua- 
congitionaily tor Japan. If yeu think best to muke 
an appointment for that purpose, I would preler to 
cowe ano see you thao to try to pul such mu. ters as 
may arse for discu-sion into corres; ouvence. In 
view of other piaus for the immediate fu ure, | 
should be glad of action as pruwpt as May be Cun- 
veuieut, Resp’y yours, 

Reply of Secretary. 
” Jancary 18, 1887. 

** We were glad to receive your favor of the te ven- 
teenth instant, offering yourself for wi-siopaly stiv- 
ice in Japan. I sena youacopy of our Manual fur 
Candidate-, also of i: quiries a8 t» bea.th, ano shall 
be bappy to hear frow you, as suzy gested 1b bie Mae- 
ual, with a statement of gour Chistian ¢xperievce 
aod replies tv inquiries, either befure cr ajter a p r- 
sonal interview, wuich you suggest, ord Whi b we 
sball be happy 10 have at your convebience. I shell 
bo glad also of we names of persurs to Whou I 
m y, write for testimouiuls. Sume one «f us 
is usually here every day from 9 a. M. LO 
4p.m.alithee of us genersily « uring the morving 
trom Y to 1Z, when Dr Clark u-ually | aves. If you 
will uvrop me a line stating when jOu Can Cal!, we 
will try 10 ve alluf us, here wv meet you. shoud 
you be pDieased to repry in writing to the: quiree cf 
the Manual avo of the healtb-tlawk befure you cai, 
we shail be thus much better acquaipled befuie ue 
interview. Bul piease act your uwu plea: ure iv ine 
matter. We shail rejuice ip yu as w ew reci ur for 
our great work in auy ca-e. I bave no douut. Lie- 
Maiu, R spectiuily yours.” 

From Mr. A. 
JaNUARY 21, 1887. 
To the Prudential Committee of the A. B. U. #. M. 
and to the Secreturies ; 

GENTLEMEN,—taviug been invited by Dr. E. K. 
Aloven. Home Secretary of the Board, to prepare an- 
swers to the questions in the Manual for sissionary 
Candidates. 1 subinit the following : i 

Question No, 1.—What iv your view are the leading 
ductrines of the Sc iptures ? 

Answer.—I accept the memorandum furvisbed by 
the Home Sccretar), Dr. Alven, as covtaiving aud 
formula.ing +uch d«curioes of s.cred scripture as 
my fairy ve called lead ng ductrin: 8. 

I would, bow. v.r, like to make two qualifications. 

First.—While I accept Article X , 1 sheuld pot 
myself euumerace i among tue leadiug dec.rines of 
Scripture. 

Secund.—I 
¢xiension of 2 
decisive for all. 

The following is a copy of the memorandum al- 
luded co in tue preceding letter :— 

MEMORANDUM. 

A perusal of the followiug brief outline of doctrine 
may perhaps be helpful to candidates in stating 
their doctrinal views. 

OUTLINE OF DOCTRINE. 

1. The existence of one God, iufluite in all perfec- 
tions, reveaied as Father, Son, and H: ly Spirit. 

2. (be divine authority and iuspiratiun of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

3. The divine purposes and provideuce extending 
to al] p-reons and ail events, yet so that ivdividua 
buman freedom and responsioility abide unim 
paired. 

4. The uviversal sinfulness of man, by nature des- 
titute of holi and al ted from God. acd 80 ex- 
posed to righteous givine condemnation except 
through redeeming and regenerating grace. 

5. The incarnation of the Son cf Gud, and his pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice upon the cio-s, the ja t for the 


ard Article XI. as an unwarrantable 
or.5:10. Ido not think tnis lite Is 





‘ un just, as the only ground of forgrveness of sin. 
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6 The resurrection and mediatorial intercession 
and reign of the glorified Lord and Saviour. 

7. Saivation provided for all men on condition of 
reventunce toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

8. The work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration 
and sanctification of men. 

9. The institution of the visible Church, whose 
sealing ordinances are baptism. to be administered 
to believers and their infant children, and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

10. The observance of the Lord’s day, the Christian 
Sabbath, as a dsy of holy rest and worship. 

11, The immortality of the seul, the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and the unjust, and the final judgmeot, 
the iss es of which will be d: termined by the deeds 
done in the body; so that the wicked will go into 
punishment, and the righteous into life, both of 
whicb states wi'l be witbout end. 

Note.—Should there be doubts in relation to any 
of these doctrines, will the candidate please mention 
th+ fact in replying to the secoud question of the 
Manual.* in order that opportunity may be given, 
should it seem desirable, for further correspondence 
or conference upon the matter ? 

E. K. Atpen, Home Secretary. 
Rooms of A. B. C. F. M., 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Statement of Mr. A, received February 3, 1887. 
To the Frudential Committee A. B. C. F. M. 

GENTLEMEN.—1 hold the hypothesis of future pro- 
bation for those who have not the gospel. Since the 
gospel is for every map, we may hope that every 
man m+y have the gospel. Perhaps my position 
may be made more evide»t witnout long discussion 
by stating briefly some cf the main reasons I have 
for ho'ding this hypothesis 

I. Becau-e this hypothesis is not without support 
in Scripture, and is confirmed by what we may rea- 
sonably expect God «ili do for men in view of the 
revelation of himself mace in Jesus Christ. 

II. Because I do not find this bvp ‘thesis in contra- 
diction to any «f the teachings of Scripture; nor 
to the doctrines of the early symbols of the faith, 
for exsmpl-, the Aposties’ Creed or the Nicene 
Creed; nor to any of the doctrines commonly held 
and taught in our churches. 

Ill Mav I add ax additional reasons: — 

1. This hypothesis has not for me ‘*“‘cut the nerve 
ef mis-ions * On the contrary, my present concep- 
tion of the love and grace of Christ for every man 
bas giv)n me a larger zeal and a more-in-earnest 
purpose to carry such a Saviour to those who do not 
know him. 

2. This hypothesis does not conflict with scriptural 
views «f the importance of the present life. The view 
of Scripture is, as I understand it, that the present 
life furnishes the most favorable «pportunity for 
hearing the gospel on account of tbe danger of sinful 
habit. and to tho-e who bave enjoyed this mo.t 
favorable opp -rtunity it isthe only opoortuvity. 

NoTe.—I! is pratically unnecessary to define what 
men have bad sufficient light to enabie them to ac- 
cept Christ or toc ndemn them for not accepting 
Christ for it goes without saying th:t av unconverted 
man who knows eacugh to have anv interest in that 
quest'on kt ows enough to accept Christ 

3. Tius hypothesis puis no limit upon the mighty 
triumph of (‘hrist for men save man’s resisting will. 
It regards Christ as truly Victor over sin ang death; 
as ‘he who bath the keys of bell aud death.” 

Fortber statement I am wiiling to make, provided 
this does not put my position plainly before ycu. 

Respectfully. 
Clerk of Committee to Mr. A. 
Fesavary 9, 1887. 

Your statement, received upon the 3d instsnt, with 
your spplicauon for missionary appointment, and 
tes'imonrals in part, was presented to the Pruden- 
tiai Committee yesterday a ternvon, and the expres- 
sion around the table trom members of the commit- 
tre and executive officers was unanimous on the 
fo'lowmng points: 

1. A heerts recognition of the frankness and man- 
liness of your clear utterance of your own conscien- 
tious conviction s upoo the subj-ct referred to, 

2 Regret shat your views upon tis subject had 
changea from tho-« under which you were educated 
and which you formerly entertained—the views 
which have beeu commouly held by our Evangel.cal 
eburcbes. 

3. T e earnest desire and hope that your views 
upon this sutject may be so modified that the 
great lougi-e ©f ycur heart for mi-sionary work 
a under the care of the American Board may 

eé met, 

4 The oaly action which the Committee feels 
itself uuth rized, under the instructions of tre Board, 
to take is exp essed in the following minute:— 

“In view of t' e declaration of Mr. A. in bis written 
statement that he bolus ‘the hypothesis of future 
pr. bation for those who have not the gospel,’—this 
declaration being accompanied with his reasons fur 
bolding this by potbesis,—it was unanimously agreed 
that in wee: rdapce with the instructions received 
from the Board at its last Annual Meeting, the Com- 
mitie+ has no option but to * decline to appoint the 
cundidate 20 long as be olds these views.” 

Permit me personally to emphasize—what I am 
sure all the m+mbers of the Committee apd all of 
the «xecutiye officers wou'ld wish me to do—tbe first 
three of the points mentioned above, gatheriog 
around our special interest in yourself, your honored 
father, and your family friends, ard our sincere 
desire that the way may yet be opened, in the wan- 
ner indicated + buve, by which you may go forth to 
the great work so dear both to youandtous. . 

i remain, respectfully aud truly yours. 
Mr. A’s Reply. 
FeBroary 16, 1887. 

Yours of the 9th instant received. I shculd have 
ackuowledged it sooner but for an absence of some 
days. I will make no reply to the letter at present. 

Respc-ctfully. 
Mr. B's Statement. 
Marcu 27, 1886. 

I do not believe that the Bible teaches infant 
bapt'sm. Idonot wholly reject the doctrine, be- 
cause I have not sufficiently investigated its grouads 
to prencunce upon it. 

Lam pot prepared to affirm that those are lost who 
have not heard the gospel ia this life. I do not 
believe that the Bi! le teaches such a doctrine, Iao 
believe that the general tenor of the scrip’ ural teach- 
ing is that “now isthe day of sailvatien,” and this 
teaching it is my pu: pose toteach. All that J mean 
is tbat as regards tne hypcthesis cf a future pro- 
bation Ido not kn. w. Practically it affects neither 
my belief nor my teaching. ee 

As you will see,I have made my answers very 
brief Perhaps m some cases I have not been as 
explicit as you desire. If so, I will add to what I 
have already said, if you will let me know upon what 
points you wish fur.her infermation. 

Reply of Secretary to Mr. B. 
APRIL 1. 1886. 

I was very glad to receive your application and 
Statement in your favor of the 27th nl imo. My 
beart is quite set upon your going abroad as a mis- 
sionary, having formed a high idea of your fitness as 
testified to by thoe who know you best, and as im- 
pre-sed by my personal interview with ycu. J want, 
theref vre, your statement. if it may be. so full that 
no queries wil, be raised by our caretul Committee. 


Case of Mr. R. 








*“ Have you doubts respecting any of the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churcbes sustaining the 
missions under the care of the Board? ” 





As you have not yet completed your full course of 
study. it may be there may be some modification of 
your views in relation to the two points to which you 
specially allude as unsettled. 

1. In relation to the first, iofant baptism, bave you 
looked into it sufficiently with the aid of the lectures 
on this subject to make it ohne that you would 
be able to teach and work harmoniously with your 
missionary brethren in dealing with the question in 
Practical church action ? course it 1s adminis- 
terea by our churches abroad as at home, and native 
pastors and churches need {astruction upon it. You 
see the embarrassment if one missio should 
teach differently from another on the subject, or if 
the rite should be regarded as unscriptural so as to 
trouble the conscience on the matter. Suppose you 
talk it over privately with ove of your iustr rs 
who lectures on this subject, and see if ycu cannot in 
due time give us a little fuller statement on the sub- 
ject. *xcuse me foreven seeming to ycuin 
this direction, I so want you to be fully equipped for 
harmosious and efficient service with our mission- 
aries abroad. 

2. So with the other subject, which I believe you 
have not reached in your regular course of study. 
If youcan so look into this somewhat important 
subject with the help by personal and private con- 
ference perhaps with Professor ——, or some one else, 
or by your own study and reading, that you could 
recognize the scriptural idea of the present life being 
the decisive period as to firal character and destiny 
—as recognized in the ordinary statements of our 
churches; that the final judgment will be deter- 
mined “ by tbe deeds done in the body ’’—as related 
to the degree of light granted—those » ho accept and 
repent being saved on the ground of the sacrificial 
atonement, whether the full light of Christ is given 
or not; thoxe continuing impenitent so abiding,—it 
would be a great comfort, I think, to our Commitiee, 
and in harmony with the general views of our mis- 
sionaries and churches. I think you understand me 
in thus wishing. No subscription to any particular 
creed statement enters into the conditions of accept- 
ance for missionary work abroad. But a general 
barmovy of views on the main vital points, of which 
this 1s regarded usually as one. of course, is expect- 
ed for the most efficient service. The enciosed 
declaration of faith has been a help to some in sug- 
gesting what are substantially the points upon which 
it is desir ble to know the thought of those who a:e 
to teach harmoniously abroad. Professor Phelps’s 
leaflet shows also what our ministers and churches, 
and missionaries, I suppose, generally regard the 
importance of this subject, as presented on pp. 5-8. 

1 wish I could see you and talk it over, asI feel 
warmly drawn toward you and have bud occasion to 
talk upon the subject with many ra. men. ButI 
have a kind of assurance that you will be able to 
make a litile fuller statement, in due time, which 
will meet the wishes of our Committee. Ptease let 
me bear from you again on the matter, at your con- 
venience, in enclosed enveloye, and 

Believe me most fraternally. 


The following is a copy of the declaration* of faith 
alluded to in the preceding letter :— 


I. We believe in one living and true God, who is the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth and of all things 
therein, and is infinite in power and knowledge, in 
justice, wisdom, and grace. 

Il. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments were given by the infallible inspira- 
tion of God so that they present the right views, and 
sanction no wrong views, of religious and moral doe- 
trine and duty, and are our ultimate and only per- 
fect rule of faith and practice. 

III. We believe that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are each infinite in every divine perfec- 
tion, are each to be supremely loved and wor- 
shiped, and are so mysteriously united that they 
constitute the one living and irue Gd. 

IV. We believe that God is love; that he is the 
Lawgiver who desires that all men should ebey his 
commandments, all of which are holy, just, and 
good; that he is the Sovereign by whom all the 
saints were chosen ia Christ before the foundation 
of the world that they should be holy and without 
before him him in love; that while he worketh al 
things after the counsel of his own will, he secredly 
guards the freedom of men, so that all transgressors 
of his law are without excuse. 

Vv. We believe that unless regenerated by the 
special interposition of God, all men are entirely 
destitute of holiness, and will give their supreme 
love to the creature rather than to the Creator; that 
the Redeemer of the lost was prefigured by the very 
man through whom sin entered into the world, and 
that as sin and death reigned over men in conse- 
quence of the one disobedience of Adam, so and 
much more will they who receive abundance of 
grace reign in life through the one obedience of 
Jesus Christ. 

VI We glorify the wisdom of the Father, who so 
loved the world that h2 gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. 

VII. We glorify the Redeemer, who united his 
divine nature with out human nature, and is both 
God and man in one person. We believe that he 
became our great High Priest any offered himself as 
the vicarious sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. We rest our faith and hope on his propitia- 
tory sufferings and death, which maintained invio- 
late the honor of the Jaw, so that the Lawgiver may 
be just and yet the justifier of all men who truly re- 





* One of the first references to this ** declaration of 
faith”’ among ihe papers of candidates eppeate in a 
statement presented to the Committee February 24, 
1885, as fol.ows : ** The accempanying declaration of 
faith expresses in substance what I consider the 
Jeading doctrines of Scrip:ure. I agree with this 
statement tn all essential particulars.”” The copy of 
the declaration which was eaclosed, accompanied 
with the explanation that it bad beev sent from the 
Missionary Rooms as a leaflet to the candidate, was 
presented to the Committee as part of the papers of 
the candidate, and the nature of its contents and its 
use, not for subscripti n but for suggestion, were 
fully explained at the time to the Committee. Yt was 
again alluded to in several subsequent statements 
pres: nted to the Com mittee in 1885 and 1886 in such 
words as these: June 2, 1885: ‘I subscribe to the 
declaration of faith which was enclosed in the Man- 
ual ;"’ February 16, 1886:—“*A declaration of faith 
formulates my belief;’’ March 11, 1886: “ I have care- 
fully looked over the declaration of faith sent cut and 
give it my cordial acceptance ;” April 27, 1886: “I 
#ssent to the declaration of faith ;’ June 11, 1886: 
“The declaration you sent me expresses my own 
convictions exactly. I consider it more simply ex- 

res-ed and much clearer than our Confession of 

‘aith I assented to when | united with the church ; I 
want to ask if I may keep it.” 

These extracts show that the contents and use of 
this statement of the “ doctrives commonly held by 
the churches sustainiog the missions under the care 
of the Board” was fully understood by the Commit- 
tee durmg the few months it was used. As stated to 
the Board at its last Annuai Meeting, it ceased to be 
used more than a year ago, and the memorandum to 
which refereuce bas y been made, which sim- 
ply mentions the great doctrines, was substituted in 
ts place. 











pent of their transgressions. We rejoice that, as the 
Son of God became incarnate in order that his blood 
may cleanse us from the power and penalty of sin, 
so he is crowned with glory and honor because he 
wrought out our redemption by his obedience unto 
death. 

Our affections are gathered around him as the cen- 
tral objects of our faith because in him are blended 
the brightest manifestations of the divine justice, the 
divine wisdom, and the divine grace; because, 
through the ages before he came into the world, he 
was prefigured by costly sacrifices, and because 
through the ages since he left the world, he has been 
exalted to sit at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, where he reigns as Head of the Church, and as 
the one Mediator between God and men, and where 
he ever liveth to make intercession for the saints. 

VUL. In like manner, we glorify the Holy Spirit, 
who comes to reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment, who applies the words and 
work of Christ to the conscience and heart of men, 
and guides the humble into all-saving truth. We 
believe that all who love God supremely are regener- 
ated by the Holy Spirit ; that all who are regener- 
ated will be so preserved by Him that they will 
persevere in the divine life unto the end; that, as 
their Comforter, he will dwell in tneir hearts and 
move them to make progress in the way of his com- 
mandments. 

TX. We believe that the doctrines of grace are the 
root out of which grow the duties of the Christian 
life ; that the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
Jong suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance; that all who hope to be 
saved by faith should be careful to maintain good 
works in the family and in the neighborhood—should 
be honest patriots, devout philanthropists, and 
should labor and pray for the conversion of the 

world to Christ. 

X. We believe that all those whose outward life 
gives evidence of faith in Christ should make con- 
fession of him in the visible Church inetituted by 
him; that the ministers of the Church are appointed 
by him to preach the Word and to watch for the 
souls committed to their care; tbat the sacrament of 
baptism is a seal of the new covenant, and should 
be administered to believers and their children; that 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is a memorial 
of his atoning death and should be administered to 
those who publicly profess their trust in the body 
broken and the blood shed on the cross. 

XI. We believe in the Christian Sabbath as a day 
of holy rest and of social and public worship. We 
revere it asthe Lord’s day, commemorative of bis 
resurrection from the grave, and as a day, therefore, 
of hope and gladness. We prize it as a day which is 
essential to the highest welfare of the civil com- 
munity as well as to the permanent unity, growth, 
and strength of the Christian Church, and as an 
emblem of our eternal rest ia God. 

XIL. We believe that, in his adorable wisdcm, our 
moral Ruler bas attached an inestimable importance 
to our life on earth; that all men who in this life 
repent of sin will, at their death, be perfected in 
uuvending holiness; tbat all who through the present 
life remain im penitent sinners will remaio so forever; 
that borh the just and the unjust will be raised from 
death at the last day, wiil stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, and will receive from him their 
awards according to the deeds done in the body; so 
that the wickei shall go away ioto endiess punish- 
ment, but the righteous into endless life. 

The following is the extract from the leaflet by 
Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., alluded to in the preced- 
ing letter: — 

The present trend of inquiry on the subject gives 
specia! prominence to another element in the doc- 
trine of retribution, It is that the retributive destiny 
of the lost is decided by the experience of the present 
life. On this point, also, it will not do for a 
religious teacher to say: “Ido not know.” He 
ought to know. Inspired inst:uctors assume that 
they do know. If any one thing is made clear by 
the who'e drift and structure of revelation, it is this: 
that probation begins and ends with this life. Our 
Lord's teachings suggest neither doubt of this fact 
nor exception to it. Apostolic instructions suggest 
neither. This is not a subject on which it is reason- 
able to believe that a revelation from heaven has 
taught nothing. The when and the where of proba- 
tion enter into the very fact of probation. The 
Scriptures furnish as much evidence that our proba- 
tion began in a former world, as that it will be con- 
tinued or supplemented iv a world tocome. Regen- 
erate character, started into being here, may be im- 
proved, developed, finished in a future life which is 
not the perfected heavenly life. But this is educa- 
tion, and education is not probation. It is probation 
which determines the great moral distinction of 
character as right or wrong; and this the Bible 
everywhere assumes to be the work of one life and 
one only. On the deeds done in the body retributive 
experience depends, 

Nor is it safe to say that this is not an essential 
truth. What truth can be,in some relations of it, 

more essential ? Is it non-essential to a dying man 
whether or no he is about to enter another world of 
probationary opportunity ? Toa mind awakened to 
the realities of eternity, and asking, “‘ What must I 


better world than this: let us wait forit 1’ So the 
mind instinctively reasons. ; 

The validity of these views is not affected unfavor- 
ably by the fact that the Scriptures nowhere ex 
pressly affirm the non-existence of probation in the 
life to come. It is not the usage of inspiration to 
affirm negatives. Besides, the absence of such 
affirmation is rather a sign of the confidence of the 
inspired mind in the truth concerned. There is a 
class of truths, of which the presumptive and im 
plied evidences are so conclusive that to load them 
down with further proof would weaken them. Of 
one such truth our Lord said : “If it were not 89, 
would have told you.” So of the doctrine now before 
us ; if it were not true that probation is limited to 
this mundane life, a revelation from God would 
surely have told us. On such a point we need to 
know the truth and the whole truth. A message 
from heaven would have been singularly defective 
and delusive if it had professed to teach us the way 
of salvation and yet bad been so framed as to leave 
such a truth indoubt. The assumptions and impli 
cations of the Bible all pointing one way leave us not 
a shadow ofa reason for even the conjecture of a 
doubt. 

The three elements of the doctrine of retribution 
here affirmed cannot then be safely held in abeyance 
by a Christian preacher. Commoniy it is true that a 
conscientious inquirer believes more than he thinks 
he does. He may tread reverently along the heights 
and in the depths of the truth of God. For this he 
should not be suspected of unbelief, though his 
reverent spirit may express itself in the forms of 
doubt. But when it comes to such solid essentials of 
truth as those here considered, doubt ceases to be 
pertinent. Ore who would assume the office of a 
preacher, and who seeks therefore the indorsement 
of the Church, should know what he knows. He 
should be able to declare it with full and bold asser- 
tion. One positive word is worth a dozen pots of 
interrogation. 


From Mr, B. 


May 12, 1886. 

Dear Siz,—Replying to your favor of April Ist, I 
will say that I huve acted in accordance with the 
suggestions which you then made with reference to 
my papers of applic tion previousiy sent to you, I 
bave looked iuto the questions alluded to, as tar as 1 
have been able witn the aid of our lectures upon 
them aad by personal study and interview with our 
professors, aud find that 1 have but little to add to 
my former statements on those points, namely : in- 
faut baptism and second propation, 

As to the first, infant baptism, I am willing to per- 
forin the rite when parenis who are believers de- 
sire it, and would 'egard that baptism sufficient for 
admussion to the churcn, it the person himseif so re- 
garded it ; but if asked for aavice on that poiot, I 
should, as I now feel, recommend a second baptism 
on confession of faith. 

With regard to the other question, that of a second 
probation for thuse who do not bave the gospelin 
this hfe, I have nothiug to add to my fo.mer state- 
ment. [think I defined my position in my former 
paper as clearly as I am able to define it. 

will say further that if, in holding these views, I 
shall not be able to work harmoviously with our 
missionaries abroad, do not wish to go tothe foreign 
field; or if, in accepting an Fa pager from the 
Board, I am expected, explicitly or o herwise, to 
bind myself to any line of action involvin 
tion as to freedom in thought and speecn,I do not 
desire such an appointment. 1 tiust you understand 
me in thus writing. 1 donot wish to show a factious 
spirit or tendency. I simply ask for the same 
liberty tu think and to speak that is granted to an 
ordained miuister here. 


ACTION OF COMMITTEE OF JUNE 1, 1886. 
Papers with testimoniais ia relation to Mr. B were 
presented. It was the opinion of the Committee 
that Mr. 8 be invited to visit the Missionary Rooms 
to confer with the Secretari- s. 


Clerk of Committee to Mr. B, 
JUNE 2, 1886. 


Your papers and testimonials were presented to 
our Prudential Committee at their meeting yester- 
day afternoon. Dr. Clark had been previously con- 
sulted on the matter. He was necessarily absent at 
this meeting, and the Secretaries and the Committee 
were uvanioous in the feeling that it was quite de- 
sirable that you should visit the Mussiouary Rooms 
for personal conference with the Secretaries. It 
seems a long distance for you to come from to 
visit us here in Boston, and yet if iv seems to you 
yourself desirabie to do that,rather than to wait until 
the commencement of 5 our next term wheo you re- 
turn to . We shall be happy to have you so to 


restric- 








do. 

Please drop me a line in enclosed envelope stating 
whether you would prefer to have the personal con- 
ference immediately, or would defer it ull you are 
near us when you return at tne neginaoing of the next 
term. Whatever may be your decisiun on the mat- 
ter, your traveling expenses, of course, will be met 
by us. We feel very wuch drawn to you from the 
testimonials which have been received, and we irust 
the way may be made ciear by wrich you will be 
appointed in due time a missionary of the Board. 

I remain, 5 ours respectfully, 


Mr. B’s Reply. 
JuNE 26, 1886. 

Dear Sir.—When your letter of June 2 came, I 
was away from home aad did not return for a week 
after it bad arrived. The letter from Dr. — to 
you will be a further explavation of my delay in re- 

lyiog. [This letter presented reasons why a con- 
ference upon docirinal views might not be at that 
time wise | I was considerabiy surprised at the con- 
tents of your letter, particularly at the request for a 
personal conterence. I vhought that in wy last let- 
ter to youl made my position with reg: to an ap- 
poiontwent from tue Board so plain that nothing 
further could ve desired, and hoped for an early de- 
cision of my case as then presented. 

ln the abseuce of any mumation as to the object of 
the proposed confcreuce, I presume that it has refem 
ence to the points of doctsine to which you have 
before altiuded. With reference to my doctrinal 
stat 8, I will say that I have no chauges t0 make 








do to be saved ?” is it of no moment that all ch 

of salvation end here ’ Could a revival of rehgion 
ever have existed, if the pulpit had been shorn of 
this element of its power? Could Saint Paul have 
preached the gospel successfully without it ? Look 
at its bearing on the whole theory of missions to the 
heathen. Would it not seem to many minds to be a 
work of dubious benevolence to impose on heathen 
tribes the intense tests of character which Christian- 
ity creates, if without them the heathen soul might 
find its probation in another world ? When Alexap. 
der Duff fired the heart of Scotjand on the subject of 
missions to India, the new departure was opposed 
by the “* Moderates” in the General Assembly, as 
‘“* tending to disturb the moral chances o¢ happy and 
contented pagans.”’ One part of the argument was 
that as they had little chance here, they might, if 
they were let alone, have another elsewhere. The 
sequence is inevitable from even the conjecture of 
probation in another world—" If auother, surely a 





and nothing to adu to them, and I do not see bow 
ans toning could be zaioed by a persouat couference, 
even were I so situated ibat it would be couvenient 
for me to make the journey. Wheul wrote my last 
letter to you, I: xpected vo be judged upon that besis 
and to accept the :esult, and am of the same feeling 


still. 

I should like an early decision of the question, as 
otber thiogs are dependent on the result. Iherefore, 
with all detereuce t» the opiniun aud desire of the 
Secretaries aod the Commitiee I would respectfully 
request an immediate decision op the case as already 
presented . 

I nave written very hurriedly, and trust that you 
will pardon my seemivg ab uptness, which would 
— been avoided had I wri:ten wich more delivera- 
uivn. 

Respectfully yours, 


Clerk of the Committee to Mr. B. 
JuLy 7, 1886. 
Your favor of the 26th ultimo was duly received 
and was read to the Prudential Committee at their 
No turther ac- 


meeting held jesterday afternoon. 
tion was taken by tue Committee. 
As it is not convenient for you t@ make the journey 
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from —— to Boston, for’ the prepeses personal con- 
ference, this can be deferred until your return to —, 
at the commencement of your Senior year. Weare 
accustomed to have persons! confere:ce with 
missionary candidates, when it can be+asi y done, 
ad always find it helpful. It wil be soia your 
case, We have no doubt. In the meanwhile we will 
ali pray for that wisdom which i- profitable to direct. 
I remiin, yours respectfully. 
Telegram from Mr. B. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1886. 
“ Will be in Boston for conference Monday, 27th.” 
A prolonged interview Let ween the (bree Secretaries 


and the candidate was held September 27. A request 


Was made that certain statements of the candidate 
in the interview might be put by him in writing. 
After the interview the following note was re- 
ceived :— 
Mr. B. to the Secretary. 
Se Premerr 27, 1886. 

Dear Sir,—I was unable to call upon you aga'n 
this afternoon. You wished me to assent to the fol- 
lowing statements :— 

1. * The offers of grace for any who have not re- 
ected Christ in this life may or may not be extended 

yond the grave.” 

2. * Toe Scriptures give no instruction in relation 
to the condition of any soul between death and the 
final judgment " 

T regard the first as substantially covered by my 
written statement already made. I do not know 
whether the offers of grace for any who have pot 
rejected Christ in this life are extended beyond the 
grave. 

With regard to the second, I do not believe that the 
Scriptures give any instruction in relation to the 
condition between death and the final judgment of 
those who have vever heard the guspel. 

Further than tbis I bave nothing to say. I have 
repeatedly state? that I wish to be represented be- 
fore the Committee by my written statements as 
already made. Very truly yours, 

The interview was reported to the Committee the 
next day. at the last meeting for the year, in the ful- 
lowing written statement : 

Report of Interview to the Committee. 
SEPTEMBER 28. 1886. 

‘* The invitation extended in bebalf of the Commit- 
tee, a few weeks ago, to Mr. B, that he visit the Mis- 
sionvry Kooms for conf rence has been accrpied, 
and a conference withthe three Secre!aries was heid 
yerterday morn ng. After a free interchange of views 
it vas agreed by the Secretaries,and Mr. B con- 
curred io the arrangement, that the further con- 
sideration of his case be for a few weeks deferred.” 

Secretary to Mr. B. 
NOVEMBER, 8 1886. 

I was present at the reception of members to the 
Mount Vernon (‘burch of this city yesterday, uvder 
care of Rev. Dr. Herrick, pastor, and five young 
ladies gave thei: assent, in conuectiun with other 
statements, to the following: — 

“We beieve that the Scriptures teach us these 
greatdoctrines:— .. . 

“That there will he a resurrection of all the dead, 
both justand u just. 

** That all must stand before the judgment-seut of 
Christ and receive a sentence of 1etribution accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body; and that the 
wicked wi.l go into punis ment and the righteous 
into life, both of whicb states will be without eod.” 

Severa! hundrea people, among them five or more 
ordained Congregational clergymen, members of 
the same church, who have assented to the same 
statement, arose to receive the new members. This 
statement has been received by pastois and mem- 
bers ever since the church was organized over forty 
years ago, and no one has ever hinted any thought 
of dissent to the simple scriptural statement given 
above. 

I write now, my dear brother, in this informal, 
personal way,to wquire if you could not heartily 
assent to this saine stat Ment, as expressive of what 
you believe and propose to teach upon the subject, 
and if you will ki.d y a'low me to add your asseut 
thus g:ven to your papers pow «on file in my bands. 
I make this suggestion without conference wiih avy 
one, after thivkinzg and praying about you forth 
last few dsys in a special manner, being exceevingly 
desirous that you may be thus forwarded in your 
longing towa rd the preat and good missionary work 
abevad. [am sure that you will reply to me in the 
same spirit (in enclosed envelope), and remain, 

Must truty yours, 
Mr. B’s Reply. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1886 

Dear Sir,— Your letter of the sth instant, lies be- 
fore me. In regard to the statemert to which you 
wish my assent, | will say that, while 1 accept the 
pa«sage of Scripture wh ch is there made u-e of as I 
understa d it, your ioterpreiation of it 1 cannot ac- 
cept, avd therefore cannot subscribe to the state- 
ment which coutains it. ... 


Reepectfully yours. 
Clerk of Committee to Mr. B. 
Fesruary 12, 1887. 

The question of your appointment as miasionary 
of the Board was carefully considercd by the Pruden- 
tial Committee yesterday afternoon They pave 
been deluyed in giving it the attention it needed 
uotl th y bad reached a decision on certain other 
important matters which have occupied ail their 
time for some weeks. 

Their aciion is now determined, since the last 
Anpual Meeting of tbe Board, by what they under 
stand to be the instructions given the Comwmi'tee by 
the Buard at that meeting, when the foliowiog resolu- 
tion was adopted :— 

* Resolved, Tuiat the Board recognizes and ap- 

roves tbe principles upon which the Prudential 

JYemmittee has continued to act with regard to ap 

pointments fur missionary service, in strictly con- 
forming to the well understood and permanent basis 
of doctrinal faith upon which the missions<f the 
Board have been steadily conducied, and to which, 
in the exercise of its sacred trust, the Commi:tee bad 
no option but to conform. The board is constraived 
to look with grave apprehension Upon certain tend- 
encies of the doctrive of a probation after deatb, 
which has been recently broached and diligentiy 
propagated, that seem divisive avd p rversive and 
dangerous t: the churches at home avd abroad. In 
view of these tendencies, they do heartily approve 
of the action of the Prudential Committee in care- 
fully guardiog the Boaro from any committal to the 
approval of that doctrine, and advise a coutinuance 
of that caution in time to come.” 

It seemeu to the Committee that acting in accord- 
ance with what thev uoderst».od to be the spirit of 
this resolution, and exer: isiog the caution enjomed, 
they are not warranted in authorizing your mis- 
sionary appointment upon the statement which you 
have presented. 

We caunot, however, but hope that after further 
thought and study you may be able to so modify 
your views that you can accept the ordinary doctrine 
of our churches upon this serious subject concerning 
the aecisive nature of the present earthly life «s re- 
lated te the iseues of the final judgment. 

May the Lord evide you. my dear brother, in all 
your fur her inquiries, so tbat, in accordance with 
the lonzing both « f yourself auw of us, you may ba 
enable! t enter in duc time upon the good mission- 
ary work a 044. So vopitg. L remain, 

Respectfully and truly yours, 


‘rom Mr. C, 
May 15, 1886. 
Case of Mr. C 


Tu the Secretaries of the A.B. C.F. M 
My Deor Sirs —!, the undersigned, do bereby offer 
myself for appoiatment as missionary under the A. 
B.C. F. M. ‘ith my family you are already famil- 


jar, so that I may pass immediately to the answering 


1.. In my view the leading doctrines of Scriptures 
are: The Fatherhood of God; the Deity of Christ: 
the*Personality of the Holy Spirit; the Providence of 
God; the dependence of maa ov God for spiritual 
life; the freedom of the human will; the inspiration 
of the Scriptures; the revelation of God i Christ, 
expressed by his humiliation, obedience, sufferings, 
death on the cross, resurrection, ascension, and 
future coming to judgment; the fact of sin and 
guilt; the atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, prayer, immortulity of the soul, and a 
future state of blessedness or retribution according 
to character. 

2. I suvscribe to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
and also the Creed and Confession of Faith rep »rted 
December 19, 1883, by the Creed Commission to the 
Congregational churches of the United States, and 
have no views which would prevent my cordially 
recognizing as ministers of Christ the missionaries 
employed by the Board. 


The entire letter, of which this is the only part 
bearing on doctrinal views, was presented with testi- 
monials to the Committee, and a personal confer- 
ence with the candidate was suggested by the Com- 


mittee, 
Clerk of the Committee to“Mr. C. 
June )2, 1886. 
Your papers were presented to the Prudential 
Committee yesterday afternoon, and it was voted 
that yon oe invi'ed to visit the Missionary Rooms 
for further conference with the Secretaries of the 


ard. 

We shall be here next Monday morning and shall be 
happy to meet you ut your convenience, perhaps 
about 10a m Your traveling expenses we will 
me*t, of course. 

Hoping for a favorable interview, I remain, 

Yours truly. 


In response to tbis invitation an interview with the 
three Secretaries together was held, the report of 
which was presented to the Committee in the follow- 
ing written statement, which the three accepted as 
correct before it was presented to the Committee : 


REPORT OF INTERVIEW. 


To bis previous statement Mr. C added in conver- 
sation, and in reply to inquiries, in substance the 
following: 

1. That he accepted the Bible as the infallible rule 
of faith and practice, inspired and authoritative. 

2. That he gave emphasis to the expiatory sacri- 
fice of Christ, a propitiation through his biood, God 
revealed to man as well as man to God. 

3. That he acknowledged the scriptural doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead, the upjust as well as the 
just. : 

4. That a!l men are righteously condemed as viola- 
tors of the divine law, avd exposed to everlasting 
pnnishment, so that if avy perish without the knowl- 
edge of Christ, they have had duriog the present 
life a fair opportunity for repentance, and have re- 
jected it. But none do thus perish. For— 

5. Such is the fulness of the provisions of divine 

grace through Jesus Christ, the only name givea by 
which men may be saved, that these provisions in- 
clude the pers»nal presentation of the story of 
Cbrist’s Lfe and deatb, with opportunity for the pei~ 
suasive motives derived from redemptive grace, to 
be presented to each individual of the human race, 
so that he for himself has opportunity, either iu this 
life or the life beyond, or in both, uncer the favor” 
able influences of gospe! grace and of the Holy Spirit, 
who takes the things of Christ and shows them to 
men, to accept them or reject them, and that the 
day of gracious opportunity closes with noman until 
he commits the sin of blasphemy againstthe Holy 
Gbost. Some menin Christian lands who have re- 
ceived the ful! knowledge of Christ and reject it com- 
mit this sin in this world. All those, in botb neathen 
and Christiar Jands, who have not received an ade- 
quate presentation of the gospel in this world wil 
have a coutinued opportunity for additional gracious 
influences in the presentation of Christ and the oper- 
ations of the Holy Spirit in the existence beyond 
death, and these infiuences abide until each one bas 
for himself either accepted them or finally rejected 
them by blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. As the 
tendency of continued sin in every man anywhere is 
to fixity of character, there is urgent reason for the 
earnest preaching of the gospel during the present 
life to all men, both in heathen and Christian lands. 
Separation of toul and body at death does not 
close the trobation of any person. That is closed 
only by the act of each individual, private between 
him and God, the character having become 
finally fixed by such continuous rejection of 
Christ that it becomes the unpardonable sin. This 
conticuation of probation beyond death for all who 
haye not committed the unpardonable sin is agra 
cious provision for all men in both Christian and 
heathen lands, applicable to those who dwell in Bcs- 
ton or New York as to the inhabitants of India— 
more applicable, some think, to the heathen of New 
York or Boston as the more ignorant and degraded: 
Every man will be coutinued under icfluences favor 
able to the knowledge of Christ, with opportunity of 
repentance and faith, beyoud the present life, until 
he has for himself finally refused and blasphemed 
the Holy Ghost. Only those who have sinned against 
the Holy Ghost will be finally condemned at the day 
of judgment. 

This fact of a continued probation enters into the 
divine revelation of a universal offer of grace through 
Christ, and this is the trend of Scripture. Not only 
is there no Scripture declaration indicating that the 
preseut earthly life closes the period of opportunity 
for repentance, but doth the declarations and the 
spirit of the Bible teach the opposite. Yet the call 
to every person to whom the gospel is preached, both 
io heathen and in Christian lands, should be with 
urgency. ‘* Now is the accepted time,” etc ; “now” 
meaning not the present earthly life, but the present 
moment, while the word is being spoken, and this 
** now’ continues both in this world and in the next 
until, either in this world or the next, the Saviour is 
accepted or the sin against the Holy Ghost is com- 
mitted. 

This general statemert, several times repeated so 
that it could not be misu:derstoud, was nade with 
calm, clear convictions, as scriptural, importavt 
truth, a part cf the mches of the gospel, implied in 
the teachings of Christ and his aposties. The young 
man added that he is growing more established in 
this view as he more caretully studies the Scripture. 
It evidently enters into the warp and woof of his 





of the questions proposed in the Manual for Mission- 
ary Candidates. 


conception of divine grace in Jests Christ. We bave 
never heard this new view more clearly and calmly 








stated as a settled conviction, a part of the sub- 
stance of the g 1. 


Record of the Action of Committee. 

JUNE 15, 1886. 
The Secretaries reportei the result of their recent 
conference with Mr. C, presenting an additional 
stat+ment of tbe doctrinal views of the candiate 
After discus lon it was voted that it was inexpedient 
to appoint Mr Ca missionary of the Hoard at pres- 
ent. . . Itwas voted that the statement of the 
Secretaries concerning Mr C's views be submitted 
to bim for ene or for modification as be may 
desire, aud that copies of the same, »fter such ap- 
proval or mdification has been given, be furnished 
to members of the Committee. 


The statement here alluded to was subsequently 
read to Mr. C by the Secretaries, and a copy given 
tohim for private ¢xamivation and review. The 
following letter was received in reply : 

JUNE 17, 1886. 


Gentlemen of the Prudential Cummittee of the 
American Board ;— 


A statement has been read and handed to me, in- 
tended to represent my views 0a one point in theol- 
ogy, and I have been asked to give asseut to it. This 
I must cecline to do for the following reasons :— 

1. Is gathers together language which I used ina 
long conversation with the three Secretaries. The 
exigencies of such a conversation, which was of a 
free and informal character, naturally gave rise to 
words and expressions which were not carefully de- 
fined. These have been used in the aforesaid state- 
me.t without any explanation, and hence the wuy is 
thrown open to inferences asto my belief which are 
unwarranted. 

2. ‘The statement makes no distinction between my 
settled convictions and my mere hopes or opini ns. 
This may be the fault of my own words in the von- 
versation with the Secretaries, but, at any rate, as 
the statement stands,I am not fairy represented, 
forI am made to express dogmatic assertions in 
regard to certain phases of my belief which I do 
not feel warranted in expressing. 

3. A promicence is given to certain views which 
were drawn out in reply to questions as though they 
were principal articles in my belief, whereas I con- 
ceive these views as to the con ivuation of probation 
to be at best only a corollary of other beliefs as to 
the universality of the atonemect. To me it s-emsa 
necessary corojlary, but none the less a coroll ry. 

4+. Ms further exceptions I can best present by 
reference to particular clauses and parts of clauses. 

CLausE 2. There is here, probably by a copyist’s 
mistake, the wcrd “ revealed” for reconciled. Apart 
from ibis slip, I accept without reserve the state- 
ments of the clauses 1, 2 and 3. 

CLausi 4. The words of this clause I do not recog- 
nize as wy Owo,and do nut remember being asked 
to assentto them. As tar as it declares that all have 
sinned and fallen under co: demnation, I adopt it. 
Hence I should wish that the connective between 
clauses 4 and 5 should be dropped out, and that the 
assertion of clause 5 should stand ind. pendeutiy. 

CLause 5. In this clause I would, by the way, take 
exception to the expression * pers »nal preseotation 
of wwe story of Christ's life and death,” as ove that I 
should vot use, for it was the person of Christ that 
was presentid to his contemporaries. and in what 
way he may be presented to men in the intermedi- 
ate state we cannot tell. 

The whole of this clause is vitiated for me by the 
use of he indefiniie phrases, ‘ blasphemy agaiust 
the Huly Ghost” and “the uypardonabie sin.” [ 
doubtless used them myself in my conversation with 
the Secretaries, but only with the meaning which I 
had ia my own mind, which was, the rejection of the 
gospel ot Jesus Christ after an adequate presenta- 
livn of it, whch must, of ccurse, inciude the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, * who takes the tnings of 
Christ avd shows them unto 1nen.”’ In the statement 
of the paper the imptication is that the * sin against 
the Hoty Ghost’ is the height of desperate wickea- 
ness. The phrases are heaped up one upon another 
in such a way as to give a a of meaning to this 
simyie biblica! phrase which 1 c -rtainly did not wish 
to convey by my use of it. Used as it is in the paper, 
it wpens the way f rthe belief that all not yet hard- 
ene! in 5.0 who have not accep:ed Christ iu this lif-, 
will have another opportunity of doing so im the 
ne Xt, even though they have nad an adequate know!l- 
edge of Christ here. 

The ph: ase of the paper, “has opportunity, either 
in this hfe beyond, or in or the life both” (page -), 
“additional gracious influences” (page 3). ‘* separa 
tion of soul and body does not close the probation 
for any p-rson"’ (page 4), and the whole substance 
of page o, 0 ight be taken to mean that as long as a 
mau had not become hardeved in rejection, even 
after the preseotation of Christ bere, be migut have 
turther opportunity beyond. ThisI dv not find any 
authority to state. I especially de; recate the repeti- 
tion Many times of tne expressions, ** blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost,” “sin against the Holy 
Ghost,”’ “ unpardonable sion,” with the implication 
tney contain. The misleading effe-t of tuese ex- 
pressions is further hzightened in the long sen ence 
begiuning on page 4, and covering more thau a puge, 
which piles, one upon avother, phrases which de- 
scribe the fulness of grace here, and still suggest the 
possibility afver all this of further: pportuuity; while 
I would confior the belief in such fuiure opportunity 
to those wh do not have it here. 1 reject every ex 
pression and phrase, such as “or co h,” which 1m- 
piles wo probations. I believe io on-y one proba- 
tion, uuder the Gospel, for every man, 

The starement ov page 4 does not do justice to my 
views, nor to my expressions to theS cretari s on 
the eternal and possibly d+ cisive importance ot all 
the choices between gvod and evi: which a man 
makes in this life. Ia my conversation with the 
-ecretaries, lremember distinctly saying and repeat- 
ing that every thought ana word and deed of a man 
bad ap eternal sig: ificance in relation to bis charac- 
ter. Tbe very nature of sin is sucb that every act of 
sin gives bewt to a wau’s whoie future career. Every 
choice, whether for good or for evil, hasan mevitable 
effect ou all fuiure choices. In the paper the em- 
phasis I gave to this 1s almost lost under the shadow 
of the jong and elaborated statement of the very 
little that lam prepared to say of a future oppor- 
tunity. To correspond to my feelings aud views, 
the proportion cf these statements should be revers- 
ed. While but little light is given to us as to the con- 
dition of those who die withvut tne knuwiedge of 
Christ, we have the fullest sanction of Scripture, of 
reason, and of observation, in making of sup:eme 
importance the choices «f the present time. 
Hence we may be justified in taking the words of 
the Apostle cut of tueir connection and giving them 
a wider application than he intended, and say that 
it is literaily true that all ‘mu t be made mauifest 
before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one 
my receive the things do eiu the b dy’? We have 
no right .o say that the conditions of a future state. 
in themselves considereu, wi-! afford as favorab ean 
oppor: uvity for accep'ing Christ as do th se of the 
present, and it is inevitable, in the nature of the case, 
that the opportunity will be impaired by the evil 
choices ot this life. Therefore, a-ide from tbe 
motives which may be drawn from the present ines- 
timable benetits of the gospel, and the pitable and 
dangerous condition of bim who is without the gos 
pel of Christ. there are the most urgent reasons to 
be drawp from the future state to constrain us to 
preach the gospel and to i: duce men to repent. 

I object to the phrase, * The separation of the soul 
ard body at ceath dors not c ose the probation of 
any pers n.” for it might be taken t» mean that 
the probation of no individual is clo-ed at death. 
This [entirely repudiate. The words quoted were 
probably intended to represent some exp~ssion of 
mine o the effect that the procuring cuuse of the 
ending of probation was not a pby-ical, but a spi: itual 
event. 

The illustratien that 1 used in talking with the Sec- 
retaries, apparently aliuded to on page 4, as to 
“those who dwell in Boston and New York,” was with 





therefore “‘ more ignorant and degraded.” and the 
thought of th se who were “ under influences favor- 
= the knowledge of Christ,’ was not at all 
miod. 

I, therefore, particularly object to the words, * ap- 
pli able to those who dwell Boston or New Vork 
as to the inhabitants of India.” On the contrary, I 
believe that the chief app icability of such ** gracious 
provision” is to the beatnen. And if there are any 
at home as destitute of ( brist they will not be de- 
prived of equal privileges merely because they hap- 

ned 'o live bere among Christians who did not do 
their duty in carry mg Christ to them. 

AS to the extent to which the belief in a continued 
probation is groucced iu Scripture, as stated in page 
6 of the report, tbe expression tbat it ‘enters into 
divioe revelation,” and that it ** is the trend of Scrip- 
ture.”’ might be taken to mean that it is expressly 
revealed, and that it is the burden of scripture 
teaching. Whereas, I believe that it does not come 
within tbe province of the Bible, as a practical book 
addressirg motives to particular mep, to reveal in 
explicit terms something which did not pertain to 
their immediate needs ButI do fied in the Serip- 
ture, 28 a progre sive revelation, a larger aed larger 
view of the absoluteness of tbe Christian religion, 
aud the representation of Christ as the supreme 
Juuge of all men, who judges all men on the basis of 
their personal reiation to bimself. Moreover, there 
are particular pas-ages which | understand to refer 
to an opportunity of accepting Christ in the future 
life. This is the interpretation which I would wish 
to have put upou tne phra-e, * trend of Scripture ” 
The representation that “both the d-claration and 
sprit of the Bible teach the opposite’’—that is. the 
view above stated - does not express my belief. What 
I do believe that the Bibie does teacn is, that for 
those who have the opportunity of repentance in 
this life, this life is the ume for repentance ; while, 
on the other nand, it leaves us to the inference that 
those who do uot have it here will have it sometime 
and somewhere. 

In regard to what is said of the ‘“‘now’’ in the 
phrase, *‘ Now isthe accepted time,” the two parts 
of the statemeut seem to me 10 contradict each 
other, and I cannot think that they reproduce my 
words. The first halt Ido accept, but 1 cannot e-n- 
ceive of a** now” “ meaning the pres-ot moment,” 
and atthe sam~ time ao extenced period * continu- 
ing both in this world anu in the next.” In an 
appea: to the impenitent, I should pot use the word 
witb reference to any extended period, but mean by 
icthe moment of speakiug and hearing. * Now” 
means now. 

As to the c'osing sentences in which the Secre- 
taries sum up their impression of my velief, perhaps 
Iam not called on to remark, but 1b g the privilege 
of saying, thatif it seemed to them tbat a dugma of 
p: Obution after death occupies a lsrge and promi- 
nevt place iu my belief, they were ied into this, 
which | must call an error, by the fact that nearly 
the whole of wy hour’s conversation with them 
through their method of questioning, was devoted 
to this one subject, to the sighting and belitthag of 
all the sub-tance of the truth which I beheve and 
wish to preach, 

lo regard to this particu'ar matier of a probation 
after death, as before expluived, | do beli-ve tha: it 
is “3criptural,” not as*explicitiy reveaied and en- 
forced, but as in haimony witb Scripture; “impor- 
tant,” net as being a central and fundamenta: doc- 
trine of Christianity, but because it honurs Christ in 
giving completeness to his work. I may be said to 
be ‘ established in this view,” if by th.t is meant 
that increasing hgbt incl nes me to it more and more. 
But, as Isaid tu the Secretaries. I should consider 
myself as altoge: her lacking iu the quality of a true 
student, wh+ther of the Bibie or of any subject, if I 
were not opea to covviction, in whatever airection 
truth might lead. Itis not a fair statement of my 
attitude toward the dogma in ques ivn to say that it 
enters into the “warp and woot’ of my couvictions, 
for it might be eliminated without ——— the 
fatric of my belief Therefore, | would with special 
earuestness discla.m the pbrase, that to my mind 
this dogma is **a part of the substa.ce of the gospel.” 
It 1s ratuer a corullary and ivfere.ce to be deduced 
from the pusitive teaching of Scripture. 

Very truly. 
From Minutes of Committee. 
JUNE 18, 2886. 

The Secretaries reported that an interview hid 
been held with Mr. C, und that, at his request, the 
s'atement presented by the Secretaries at the last 
meeting had been submitted to him, in accordance 
with the vote of the commitiee, for approval or 
modification as he might desire. A communication 
from Mr. C, containing modifications of the state- 
ment presented by the Secretaries, was read, and it 
was decided by the committee that no change in the 
action of the las. meeting was cauled for. 

Clerk of Committee to Mr. C. 
June 19, 1886. 

At the meeting of the Prudential Cummiuttre he'd 
yesterday P. M., your statement of doctrival views 
modi) ing tue statemeut Made by Lhe Sevrecarie: at 
the preceding meeting was read to the Committee. 
After careful considera ion it was agreed vy the 
Committee that the action of the preceding meeting 
should remain unchanged, nawely, that wis ** inex- 
pedient to appulul Mr. C a missionary of the Buard 
ul pre-ent.’ 

‘Lhe warmest personal interest in yourself was ex- 
pressed by ail the gentlemen arvund the tabie. and 
tue hope tvat befure you close your preparatory 
siudies during the comivg year,t @ way muy be 
opened by wuich you may be able to ve cc. mmis- 
sioned tu che missioaary work in Madura, so deur to 
you and us. [ neeu no. assure you how happy we 
Shall be atany time to confer with you personally or 
to hear from you at these Rooms. 

Mr. C’s Reply. 
JuNE 22, 1886. 

Your letter of the 19th instant is rece:ved aud con- 
teuts uoted. In it there are one, or two matters 
abuut which [ would be very mucn obliged if you 

would give me a little further information. Will 
you kindly state the reasous that the Committee 
had for cousideriog my appointment * iuexpedient?”’ 
The only reason 1 cup cunceive is that there were 
some defects in my qualificauons, and if such is the 
case, I teet asf IT ou_ni ty kuow what those defects 
are. Then 1 am ata loss to kvow what is meant by 
**at present.” You may remember that in my ap- 
plication for appointment I asked that it be acted 
upoo suon. I asked tbis because it coucerned my 
own future as weil as vutkers, to Know What 1 had to 
evunt upon. But as I understand this vote, my case 
is merely postpoued. This le.ves me, as you see, 
suli im uucercertainty, If this vote 1s « quivaleut toa 
rejecuon, l appreciate the cun-iderativou shown me 
vy this form of expr: ssion, but it would be more 
truly a kindve sto be informed exac.ty wuat 1 am 
loexpect. You wilido mea per o ai favor if you 
wil: jet we know precisely what the vote of the Com- 
mittee means. I shel be much obliged for a repiy 
befo.el leave for my sumwer’s work, which wiil be 
in thiee days. ... Yours sincerely. 
Clerk of Commictee to Mr C,. 
June 24, 1886. 

In reply to your inquiry of the 22d ius:ant, just re- 
ceived, lL would say that the form of the vote to 
whic: yvu attude is the same whch is ordinarily 
used by our Commitiece wheao for any rea-on it seews 
wexpedient tu appuint at present; the iucication of 
the wor’s “at piesent” veipg that sucb ap voint- 
ment after fur ber correspoudence or covterence 
moy be made at -ume future day. We h.ve une or 
two Cases of t. i. kind Dew Ou band—the reason of 
delay being on account of questi ns covnected with 
puysical bealih; alsuv. one waiting a Persousi mter- 
View, ioclud. npg 1p part, couference as to views of 
ducirine and methods of teaching. 

We bave had several in which delay was occa- 
sioved im order to consult members of a mission. 
The reasons vary wiih eacn case, but the vote is sub- 





regard simply to those in these cities who have not 
had a fair presentation of the gospel here, and are 


stantially the same, especially when it is true, as it 
certainly isin your case, that we are all warmly 
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drawn toward the candidate, aud are all hoping that 
in some way all difference of opinion may ceave after 
afew mouths’ delay, and the great desir both of 
your heart and of ours may bemet. We are passing 
through a transiuon pe iof just now, occastuned by 
the srovg feeling within the constituency of the 
Board, upou tne general question whetber what 
has hitherto been regarded as the scriptural duc- 
thine that the issues of the flual judgment 
“determined by the deeds done in the 
body,” as ordinarily expressed in the articles 
of faith in many churches, for examp'e, Shaw- 
mut, Mount Vernop, aod Maverick churches of 
Boston, First Church, Cambridge, and otbers,is to 
be hereafter regarded as »mong the doctrines “c-m- 
monly held by the churches sustéining the missions 
under the care of the Bo«rd,” in relatiun to «hich the 
Committee and Secretaries are instructed to make 
inqities. When there are serious doubts upon this 
doctrine the Committee thiuks 1t inexpedivsut to ap- 
point * at present,’ not knowing what the future 
may indicate as to changes in tne views of the candi- 
date, or as to possible future instructions trom the 
Boa: d. 

I have no question that the view of several mem- 
bers of the Comaiittee, as it is certainly my personal 
view, is, that during the months before you of con- 
tinued thought an¢ study, with s me exyperience 
added iv practical Christian work, your own views 
will be so modified that you will heartily accept the 
geveral idea contained iu the statement so long 
u-ed by so many of ourchurches. I have the im- 
pression also, in common with many ovhers, that 
within a few months some additional light upon the 
best method of dealing with this somewhat delicate 
and difficult question will come from the Board 
iiself, so that all who are connected with the ad- 
ministration of this trust will agree as to the wisest 
course of final action. Alltbis, avd probably more, 
seems to me to br included in the words * at pres- 
ent’’ in the vote as to appoiutment. 

I hope you will review the whole subject prayer- 
fully. and that your purpose to go abrvad as a mis- 
siopary will continue with increasing strength, and 


that befure the time for your graduation shall come, . 


the way will be clear in all respeets for your going. 
My faith 1s strong that, though the way seems a little 
dark hereabouts just now, the day will aawn before 
we are many mouths older. 

So boving. lremain, most truly your friend ani 
your father’s friend. 

Renewed application of Mr. A and Mr. C. 
APRIL 13, 1887. 
To the Prudential Committee of the American 

Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions;— 

GENTLEMEN,— We both have alrea’y applied to you 
for appointment as missionaries and have been de- 
ferred. We trust this decision is not final. ‘We have 
had for many years a special interest in the work of 
foreign missious and particularly io the work of the 
American Board. We are members of the Congre- 
—- body and sons of missionaries of the Board. 

ore than this. we believe that we are specially 
called by the providence of God to enter persovally 
into our Master’s service as missionaries. Our call 
we conceive to be the recognition of the need of toe 
heaten for the go-pe!, and the present wan! of mis- 
sionarics, aud our ability, with Christ. to meet and 
satisfy a part of this need and this want. ‘he want 
of missionaries for India and Japaan is urgent. Our 
growin» appreheosion of the necessity of the heathen 
will not allow us t» give »p our long-cherished pur- 
pose wile there is hope that we may undertaxe its 
accomphshwent. Hence we are compelled to return 
to you with our appeal that we may be sent as mis- 
siuona'ies. So fac 4s we are aware there 1s no Ob- 
stacle save an opinion concerning God’s probable 
mann-r of siving men to waem thego-pel has not 
here been preached. We cannot think that this 
ought to relieve us of the duty or exc'uJe us from 
the privilege of bearing the glorious gospel of the 
bies<+d God to dying men. Wecannot but hope in 
this trying experience that you do not fully under 
stand us;that you do not appreciate our reat de- 
sire, our one determi ation to * preach Christ avd 
him crucified” to men that are lost; nor the propor- 
tion and emphasis of our doctrinal opinious. We 
ask leave, therefore, brethren and fathers, to state 
once more our position as sincerely and truthful y 
ax we c1p and not without dependence upon the 
help promised us from ab-ve. 

e believe in one God, Father, Sou and Holy Spirit, 
and in his absolut+ perfection, that is, in his iofinite 
mercy, justice, holiness, righteousness and love. 

We believe that man is his creature. made in his 
image, capable of knowing Goi and of loving and 
obeying bim, capavie also of free choice in his Jove 
and bedieuc-; but tbat contrnry to the beneticient 
taw of his belog he exerci-ed this choice selfwa d. 
The result of this act was the absvlute separation 
from God and the ruin of the soul. 

We b-iieve then in sin—the awful guilt of it, tre 
justice of its condemnation and its punishment vy a 
holy and toving God, aud in the absovute necessity of 
the et-rna! punishment of eternal sia. 

We believe that God will save men who will accept 
salvation, an“ that for this purpose he gave his ouly- 
begutten Sup, Je-us Christ our Lord, who is abie to 
save to the uttermost ali those who come unto God 
through him. 

We believe that for this great salvation it was 
necessary that the eterna! Word of God should be- 
come flesh, that the Son of God shou'd become also 
Son of wan; and we believe that he was incarnate, 
“conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgio 
Mary.” 

We believe that it was necessary. also for him to 
suffer and die in order to become a propitiation for 
our sins, to make atonement for us, and to reconcile 
us to God if he would save us from sin and give us 

wer to become s ‘ns of God and to inherit eternal 
Iie. and we be:ieve that be did thus suffer uoder 
Pontius tilate, * was crucified. dead and buried, 
ond that he rose from the dead” and e tered .nto 
his glory in Heaven, where be sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Fatber Almighty. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit the third member 
of the blessed Trivity: ond im the necessity and the 
efficacy of his reg-~verating and sanciifying work. 

We believe the Bible is the inspired word of God, 
written by holy men as they were muved by the 
Holy ~piri'; thatic is the only infatlibie rule of faith 
avd practice. 

We believe that man remains free in bis sin. that 
freedom is so iuwrought in'o bis bature tha: God can 
ovly deal with man for purposes of salvation and 
_— on through his trev co-operation with 

jod. 

We believe rejection of the gospel ¢ ffer of forgive- 
ness and saivation endangers tbe power to repent 
and determines the soul toward eternal :in. This 
determination takes pluce through the beneficent 
lew of Gi d in man’s Lature that charact+r 1e: ds to 
permanence. In the soul united through Christ to 
God, this law of permanence becomes th» savor of 
lie unto life, but in the s ul apart from God and 
Christ it becomes the savor of dea: h unte death. 

We belie v-, theretore. that the beathen wuhout 
Chris« are lo-t: we believe also that unless fouad by 
him or if rejecting him when offered to them they 
are lost forever. 

We believe that ‘because God hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world by thst man whom 
he hath ordained ;”’ therefore, be ‘ now’’—that is, at 
the time of hearing the go-pel mezsage—** command- 
eth all men everywhere to renent.”’ We believe that 
witbou: this gospel message there still remain * the 
times of ignorance which God overlo»ked,” but that 
with this gospel messaze cemes the decisive oppor- 
tunity and obligation to repent. 

As to future things, we betieve that the supreme 
factyrevealed is the comiog of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in glory to judgment. this judzment we believe is 
final. Lo it every one’s des! my is determined by h's 
ecc-ptanece or r-jection of the cffer of salvation 
t brough Christ, made before his cha, acter is unalter- 
ably fixed. Those who have accepted the offer of 
Salvati« n will live for ever with God in bless+dness. 
Those who bave rejected this offer will be for ever 
apart from God in sin and guilt and shame and 
misery. We believe that rewards and punishments 
will be administered to al] men according to the true 











merits ard demerits of every man on the basis of 
individual « pportunity and his use of the same. 

As to other and subordinate questions which must 
arise io every mind, but toward which the church bas 
ever had a broad Catholicity, we merely claim the 
liberty of the gospel. 

We wish, moreover,to express in the strongest terms 
our ivtention to work in harmony with all faithful 
mioisters of Chiist. We disciaim any wish to further 
the interests of party or sect. We wish to preach 
the gospel. 

For. finally, the end we seek is the acceptance by 
the heathen of the gospel for which this tife fur- 
nisbes sure opportuvity: and thus to win the tri- 
umph of the kingdom ef Christ. ‘This wi'l secure 
present and eternal happiness and holiness to both 
individuals anv society. Our motives are the love of 
Christ and hiscommand, and our love for bim and 
for men. Our one-purpose, under these motives and 
for these ends, isto * preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” With this state.ent we reoew our application 
to be sent to the heathea as missionaries of the 
American Board. Yours re:pectfully. 

Secretary to Mr. A. 


APRIL 20. 1887. 

Your letter of the 13th instant, renewing your re- 
quest for missionary appointment, als» additional 
testimonials, were placed in my Lands yesterday by 
Dr. Clark to present in due form totbe Prudential 
Committee. As you make no reference in your com- 
munication to the grouods upp which the action of 
the Commi'tee in your case, taken February 7, was 
based, name. y: your written statement of February 
2 that you bold the “hypothesis of future pro- 
bation for those who have not the gospel,” I 
write to to icquire if you still hold this 
hypothesis, as presented in that statement. The 
action of the Committee which was communicated 
to you was, as you remember, in the foilowing 
words: ‘I view of the declaration of Mr. A. in his 
written statement that he holds ‘the hypothesis of 
future probation for those who have not the gospel,’ 
—this declaration being accompanied with his rea- 
sons for holding this hy pothesis —it was unanimously 
»greed, iv accordance with the instructions received 
from the Board at its last Annual Meeting, that the 
Committee his no option but to dec ine to appoint 
the candidate so long as he holds these views. ’ 

If you can send us the pleasant information that 
you have given up the<e views «nd now accept those 
wh ch are commonly held upon this subject by our 
Evangelical churches, 1 need not say to you that you 
will give us ail great joy. I shati be glad to bear 
from you On this point, 10 inclosed envelope, that I 
may present to the Committee your reply in connec- 
tion with the communication already received. 

Hoping ail may be favorable, I remain, 


Yours 
fraternally. 


Mr. A.’s reply. 
APRIL 22, 1887. 

Your letter of the 20th instant received. In reply 
let me say that Mr. C. and I did not prepare the 
letter of April 13 to the Prudential Committee for 
the purpose of re-affirming or of withdrawiog any 
statement which we bave made. We simply wish, 
for reasons which we state, to ask for a reconsider- 
ation of the question of our fitness for appoitment 
as missionaries of the Board. So far as I am indi- 
vidiually concerned the main reason for asking this 
reconsideration is my apprehension that the Com- 
mittee may not understand my true position and the 
reasons which govern my application for appoint- 
ment. I was examioed by th2 Secretaries in particular 
only upon future probation. In the writven state- 
ment which I was requested to make forthe Commit- 
te this point only was asked for. And in the decis- 
ioa of the Committee, as reported to me, “that the 
Commit'ee decline to appoint while the candidate 
holds these views,” the same prominence seemed to 
me to have bren given to this subordinate matter at 
the expense of the great positive doctrines of our 
faith. I have thought therefore that I might proba- 
bly ask of the Committee to grant me another heariog 
and judge me by my full holding of Christian truth 
and somewbat more explicit testimonials of conduct 
in church and student lifeand in teaching, preaching 
and pasteral service. In view of these new grounds 
let me throngh you beg the Committee not to wict- 
hold my spvointment. Asto whetber I still hoda 
continued or future probation for unevangelized 
heathen as a hupe resting in Scripture, pardon me if 
I simply sav that I have endeavored to make my 
statement full and explicit and that I offer it as such, 

Yours respectfully. 
Secretary to Mr. C. 
APRIL 20, 1887. 

Dr Clark has placed in my hands for presentation 
to the Prudential Committee, your request of the 
13th inst. Upon looking it over I fod nu reference 
to the ground of the action of the Committee in your 
case, as explained at your request in my letter to you 
of June 24, 1886, namely: your views on what has 
hitherto been regarded as the scriptural doctrine 
that the issues of the final judgment ure determined 
by the things done in the ovody, as expressed in the 
articles of faith of many of our churches. I write to 
inquire if your views are modified upon this subj-ct 
so that you could now accept the view commonly 
held by our churches in the spirit of the action taken 
by the Board at its last Annual Meeting. 

That action was expressed in the following words: 
“The Board is con-trained to look with grave ap- 
prehension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine 
of probation after death, which has been recently 
broached and diligently propagated, that seem 
divisive and perversive and dangerous to the 
churches at home and abroad. In view of those 
tendencies they do heartily approve of the action of 
the rrudential Committee in csrefully guarding the 
Board from any committal to the approval of that 
d-ctrine, and advise a continuance of that caution 
in time to come.” 

This action of the Board is interpreted by the 
Committee as forbidding them to ay poiat candidates 
who hold the bypothesis of a future probation. 

If you can assure us that you do not hold this 
hypothesis acd accept the usual view of the churches 
asto the scriptural veaching upon this subject it 
vill give us all greit deligh'. Such an assurance I 
should be glad to receive from you, ia enclosed 
envelope. that I may present it in connection with 
your recent communication to tae Committee. So 
hopiog, I remain, Most truly yours, 

Reply of Mr. C. 
APRIL 22, 1887. 

Your letter of April 20 is at hand, and contents 
noted. In reply I may say, the action of th- Board 
taken at its last Annual Meeting seemed to me to 
leave the way open to the Prudential Committee to 
take such action as they saw fit in individual cases; 
that the action was nota prohibiiion to commission 
those who held in any form a hypovhesis of grace 
after death, but that the spirit of the action was 
simply cautionary. My understanding of the action 
of tne Board seemed to be justified by the ac ion of 
the rrudential Commiit-e in its appointment 
of Rev Robert A. po-ition es 
published is substantially that taken by 
Mr. A. and me, expressed in our tetter to 
the Prudential Committee, dated April 13, If the 
action of the Prudential Committee in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Hume has not committed the 
Board to an approval of all the opinions beid by him, 
but has veen at the same time in this spirit of the 
action taken by the Roard, then Mr, A. andI thought 
the same action might be taken in our case. We also 
feared that the proportions and emphasis of our 
doctrinal opinions did not stand in their true light 
before the P. udential Committee, and therefore we 
have atterpted, in our letter of April 13 to set before 
them our opinions in such a manver as to prevent 
misunderstandi:g. My own previous statements of 
my belief I do not wish to withdraw, but trust tuat 
the etter of April 13 willremove any misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the Committee as to my position. 

Yours sincerely, 
Clerk of Committee to Mr. A. 


May 10, 1887. 
Your request of the 13th ultimo to the Prudential 


Hume. His 





Committee, with your reply of the 22d ultimo to my 
letter of uiry io relation to any modification on 
your part of your previous statement to the Com- 
mittee, was presented at the next meetiug of the 
Committee, upoo the 26th u'timo and after careful 
consideration at the meeting and subsequently, of 
all matters involved in the question. the following 
acti: n has been approved by the Committee: 
“While recognizing the ability of the revised and 
carefully prepared statement of Messrs. A. and C., 
of their religious belief, yet in view of the declara- 
tion of Mr. A. that he does not withdraw his previous 
written statement, namely: “I hold the hypothesis of 
future probation for those who have not the gosp~1,” 
—this statement being accompanied with bis reaso 's 
for bolding this bypothcsis, one of which 1s as fol- 


ows: 
* Because this hypothesis is not without support in 
Scripture, and is confirmed by what we may reason- 
ably exvect God will do for men in view of the reve- 
lation of himself made in Jesus Corist,’—it was 
that, in accordance with the instructions 
received trom the Board at its last Annual Meetiog. 
the Committee has no option but to decline to appoint 
the candidate so long as be holds these views.’ 

I would take o-casion to renew the expression 
previously eiven you of our warm interest in your- 
self personally, and our earnest desire and hops that 
your views upon the important subject referred to 
may in due tine be so modified that your longing for 
foreign service under the care of the Board may yet 
be gratified. Yours respectfully. 

Clerk of Committee to Mr. C. 
May 10, 1887. 

Your request of the 13th ultimo to the Prudential 
Committee. with your reply of the 22d ultimo to my 
letter of inquiry in relation to any modification on 
your part of your previous statement to the Com- 
mittee, was presented at the next meeting of the 
Committee, upon the 26th ultimo, and after careful 
consideration at that meeting and subsequently, of 
all matters invo:ved in the question, the following 
action has been approved by the Committee:— 

* While recognizing the ability of the revised and 
carefnily prepared statement of Messrs. A. and C., 
of their religious belief, yet in view of the deciara- 
tion of Mr. C. that he aoes not withdraw his pre- 
vious statement iv relation to‘the belief in a con- 
tinued probation’ for ‘those who die without the 
knowledge of Christ,’ and that he regards this belief 
as ‘in barmony with Scripture,’ and one which 
‘bovors Christ in giving completeness to bis work,’ 
. . ». *@pecessary curoilary’ of a belief in ‘ the 
universality of the atonement.’—it was agreed that, 
ip accordance with the instructions received f-om 
the Board at its last Aonual Meeting, the Committee 
has no option but to decline to appoint the candicate 
so long as he hold; these views.” 

I would take occasion to renew the expression 
previously given you of our warm interest in wour- 
self personally, and our earsest desire and hope 
that your views upon the important subject referred 
to may in due time be so mouvified that your longing 
for foreign service under the care of the Board may 
yet be gratified. urs respectfully. 

ANOTHER CASE, 

In this connection it may be appropriate to state 
the action of the Committee ia relation to one of 
those who received appointment during the year, 
the name of the candidate being omitted and desig 
nated by the letter P—a case which was referred to 
in some of the public prints before it had been pre- 
sented to the Committee. 

Case of Miss P. 


This was a case in which, on account of the ab- 
sence of the Secretary who had the matter in 
charge, deing in attendance at certain State Associa- 
tions im the Northwest, there was a delay of a few 
weeks in completing the necessary papers which 
were to be presented to the Committee. The first 
statement of the candidate, received May 11, 1887, 
which led to further inquiry, was as follows: ‘Ido 
not know much about doctrinal points, but I assent 
to the doctrines laid down in the Confession of Faith 
of the Congregational Church and outlined in the 
pamphlet which you gave me” [referring to the 
Memorandum already given in this report], “* except 
that doctrine which would make it impossible that 
any soul, except in this brief life, should come to a 
knowledge of the truth and accept che salvation 
which God offers to the world. I never have studied 
on doctrinal points and do not feel competent to ex- 
press an opinion on them. Ido not know what will 
be God's dealings with those whe have never known 
Christ, and therefore can neither accept nor reject 
him in this life. That question I must leave to 
God’s justice and mercy.” The reception of this 
statement was followed by personal correspondence 
and conversation particularly in relation to the 
teachings of our Lord as presented, for example, in 
Matthew 25: 31-46, and in John 5: 28, 29: also, to 
apostolic teachings in the first and second chapters 
of Romans, and in Hebrew 9: 27, and other passages. 
Subsequent letters contaia, among others, the fol- 
lowing statements: May 21, “I do not believe the 
Bible gives us any intimation that there will be a 
state of future probation, andI do not believe in 
Universalism.” .. . June 16, “ With all my 
heart I implicitly accept all of our Lord’s teachings, 
and earnestly desire to go to work in , where 
the gospel is not known, and to emphasize not one 
but all of Christ’s teachings as he shall give me un- 
d-rstanding of thtm.” These statements were 
satisfactory, as shown in the fo!lowing records :— 

June 14, 1887.—“An offer of service with testimo 
niels was received from Miss P. In connection with 
these papers, statemevts were made as to certain 
portions of the correspondence in this case which 
have appeared in one of the weekly newspapers. 
The Home Se,retary stated that the papers in this 
case were not completed, but the matter was pre- 
sented now on account of the publicity already given 
toit. The case of Miss P. was referred back to the 
Home Secretary for further corresponden:e.” The 
report of the Home Secretary, which in his absence 
was presented to the Committee in writing, Juce 28, 
1887, was as follows: ‘** The Home Secretary recom- 
mends the appointment of Miss P., and designation 
to . with the understanding that before her de- 
parture provision be made for her debt; also with 
the understandiug that she emphasizes in her thought 
upon the matter of the decisiveness of character 
formed during the present life as related to the 
issues of the final judgment, the words of our Lord 
as recorded in John 5: 29.” 

The following is the record of the Committee :— 

June 28, 1887.—** The case of Miss P. was taken up 
and, after the reading of further correspondence 
with her, the following minute was adupted :— 

* An offer of service from Miss P. having passed 
through the usual and normal course of applica- 
tion and her appointment having been recommended 
by the Home Secretary, and her case having been, 
like all others, considered on its own merits : 
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“ Resolved, That Miss P. be appointed an assistant 

missionary of the Board, and designated to ——.” 
Clerk of Committee to Miss P. 
June 30, 1887, 

I have the pleasure of announcing to you that at 
the meeting of the Pru ientixt Committee, held on 
‘luesday last, you were appointed an assistaot mis- 
sionary of the Board and designated, in accordance 
with your desire, tu the Mission. 

We welcome you to this noble corps of missionary 
lavorers at this interesting hour, aod trust that for 
mapy years, if God will, you may be spared for use- 
ful service. May a thousand benedictions from the 
divine Lord abide with you always! 


Miss P.'s reply. 





Jury 5, 1887. 

It gives me great happiness to accept the appoiat- 
ment of the Board, 

It wiil certainly be my earnest endeavor to do my 
very best work io . to belp in the good cause. 
1 look forward to the work with increasing anticipa- 
tions of being very happy in the service. 


PRINCIPLE OF ACTION. 


The general spirit and method of action illustrated 
in this correspondence are the same which have 
always characterized the action in relation to similar 
inquiries at the Missionary Rooms, It has been 
taken for granted at these rooms that the “ doc- 
trines,”’ as they are described in the Manual, “ com- 
monly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
under the care of the Board,” or, as again described, 
““the evangelical doctrines generally received oy 
the churches sustaining the Board, and set forth in 
their well-known confessions of faith,” in- 
clude the decisive nature of the present earthly 
probation as related to the issues of the final 
judgment, and, therefore, do not admit the accept- 
ance of the hypothesis of a future probation 
for any of those who die impenitent any more 
than they do the hypothesis of their ultimate 
annihilation or ultimate salvation. Whatever 
may be the opinions of certain individuals on these 
points, these hypotheses have not been, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee, so generally recognized and 
approved by the churches that they couid be ac- 
cepted as teachings which the constituency of the 
Board as a whole desired should be held by -their 
missionaries. Seldom has there been any occasion 
for the inquiry to be raised, but whenever it has 
been raised the general course pursued in the con- 
duct of the Home Department has been the same— 
a course not only not censured but heartily approved 
by the Committee. 

SIMILAR ACTION TEN YEARS AGO. 

As conclusive evidence of this statement, the cor- 
te*pondence which took place ten years ago,in the 
summer of 1877, in connection with a case including 
points recently uoder discussion, is herewith pre- 
sented. It was the case uf an estimable candidate, 
who was at the time a useful ordained pas:or of a 
Congregational church, but who frankly declared 
his doubts similar to some of those which have been 
lately brought before the Committee, including the 
hypothesis of a probation for some after death. It 
was then unanimously and uvhesitatingly decided by 
the Committee, all of the executive officers heartily 
approving, the opinion of representative ministers in 
different parts of the country having been previous- 
ly asked, that the applicant should not be encour- 
aged to expect appointment. The fo!lowing is the 
correspondence, the name of the candidate of course 
not beiog given, but Wesignated by the letter D, 
Case of Mr. D. 

Tbe following is an extract f-om the statement of 
the candidate:— 

Tosome God's grace may be extended, and by 
some this grace may be accepted im the conscious 
intermediate s ate between death and the judgment. 

nah Iam still in duubt as to the interpretation 
of eternal puvishment. Ine wicked may be doomed 


to a state of eternal misery, or to extinction after a 
period of suffering—or may be annihilated. 

The following letter was sent by the Secretary to 
an experienced pastor, a Corporate Member of the 
Board, and similar letters were sent to two other 
representative meo, both Corporate Membeis, one 
in the East and one in the West :— 

‘Su pose a candidate for the missionary work, in 
other respects all we could desire. frankly declares 
that he does not think that the Bibie teaches ‘ be- 
yond a reasonable doubt the fate of the lost ’—re- 
garding it as one of the possibilities that ‘the lot of 
the wicked may be « period of misery, terminating 
in the extinction of their souls’ or ‘they may be 
annihbijated at the day of judgment;’ also, ‘ that to 
some, God’s grace may be accepted in the conscious 
intermediate state between death and the judgment’ 
—shall tuis, in your opinion, be a decisive objection 
to sendiog nim forth as a foreign missionary? I 
naturally ‘uru to you as one of the *‘ fathers’ for 
counsel upon this subject. 


The following are extracts from the replies re- 
ceived—the extracts covering the inquiry referred 
to. The names of the first two persons are omitted, 
as they are still among our living active members 
and cau speak for themselves. The first reply, from 
the East, is as follows: 





JuLy 27, 1877. 

As aruleI should sav No, presuming that if a man 
was shaky on one pvint he woula likely to be on 
otbers. oreover, there is a tendency to doctrinal 
luo-eness among us that shouid be ciscouraged. 
Sull there may be exceptions, and each case wust 
be judged by itself. So yousee I caunot give you 
much light. 

The second reply, from the West, is as follows: 


JuLy 27, 1877. 

I should not hesitate in such a cse as you state, of 
a man offering himself as a missionary so undecided 
#s to the state of the wicked after death as to enter- 
tain the three suppositions you qu>te. Even if either 
of the turee suppositions is true,o: he is right in 
ho'ding them ten: atively, be cannot be a true repre- 
sentative of our Congregatiouai churches and minis- 
ters on aforeign field. There may be a few persons 
in the Western half of our Zion, thissde of Byrum 
River, who are in this state of speculative incerti- 
tude, but it must be a gross misrepresentation of the 
whole Western Congregat'onal body to say that they 
are. They may become as to the majority as uncer- 
tain as he is sometime; they are any: h'ng but so un- 
certain now. I have never heard of but two or 
ase | in this vicinity in anytbing like his state of 
mind. ° 

In my judgment the Board would be justified in 
sesding such a man abroad, considering the ortho- 
doxy of Congr-gational churches in the past as to 
state of the wicked.--intermediate, and foilowing the 
juJzwment,—after death. not on the ground that some 
who are iv doubt are Christians, nor on the ground 
that he is a Christian, but simply on the ground that 
the great mass of its coostituency consilered such @ 
state of miad, or such speculative ideas, no bar to 
the salvation of souls, which certainly is not true. If 
any cousiderable number of Cougregati in 
New England would send him to them 
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either because they agreed with him or considered it 
no matter what a man’s position was on the subject, 
there is no considerable pumber of Western Con- 
gregationalists known to me who would not consider 
themselves grossly misrepresented by such a foreign 
missionary. Yours very heartily. 

P. 8.—Rev. Dr. —-, another Western Corporate 
Mem er, is near you, and I am sure his judgment is 
as mine; also, Rev. Dr.——, lately a Corporate Mem- 
ber from Illivois. 

The third reply was from one whose name will 
bring to the remembrance of all who knew him a 
man revered as among the wisest of counselors, who 
at the time was President of the Board of Trustees of 
Phillips Academy and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Rev. Seth Sweetser, D.D. ‘‘ He being dead yet 
speaketh.”"— 

Worcester, July 25, 1877. 

The subject which you propose lies in my mind 
somewhat as foliows :— 

The conditions upon which we should accept one 
to Christian fellowship. or receive one into the com- 
munion of the church, as a trustworthy disciple, are 
not the same as the conditions which we sbould re- 
quire in investiog av individual with the responsibil- 
ity of a teacher of the Wordand a minister of the 
go-pel. Our charity in the first case may safely be 
broad. in the other conscientious duty should ineline 
us to caution. 

If a person assume to be a teacher of the truth of 
God he is bound to teach what, by the best light and 
knowledge he has, be himself receives and rests upon 
asthetrutb. He does not assume to be infallible, or 
to declare that those who hold what he rejects, or 
rejects what he holds, are necessarily in error. He 
oly follows the ressonable direction of his con- 
science and best Christian judgment, How can he 
rightly do otherwise ? 

If instead of preaching he selecta some other man, 
and sends bim forth to preach iv his stead, is be not 
bound to send, so far as is practicable. one who will, 
in like manner, preach the truth as he himself would 
have preached it ? 

In so doing he does not object to other views of 
truth being presented; only he leaves that to be done 
by those who bold other views. 

We rejoices to bave Baptists, Methodists, Episco- 
palians sustain foreign missions. I: is no breach of 
charity that we do not seiect and send out missiou- 
aries from these denominations. 

These principles, it seems t« me. may be easily ap- 
plied to your case, The candidate may in a bigh de- 
gree show a Christian spirit and possess tre qualifi- 
cations of a Christian missionary. But his views-of 
what enters in'o the teaching of the Bible and yours 
are not the same. He may, under your direction, be 
giving currency to errors which you believe to be 
subver‘ive of the truth. As a practical question, 
it seems to me to be of the highest consequence that 
those who are to labor together should stand fast in 
ove spirit, with one mind striving t»gether for the 
faith of the gospel. How can there be this unity in 
spirit avd aim when the laborers entertain differeat 
and discordant views of the truths of God's Word. 

If | was called to act in such a case I should earn- 
estly desire to present the objections to receiving 
such an application ina way which wou'd be free 
from the spirit or appearance of persecution. I 
should wish to accord to the individual the largest 
liberty both to believe and teach according to his 
own conscientious judgment of the meaning of God's 
Word, only I should wish not to take a responsibility 
which the candidate might properly enough for him- 
self assume. 

One word more. Its°ems to me worth while in 
such cases to inquire whether the adoption of such 
views does not indicate, in some degree, unsouod- 
ness of judgment—not, by any necessity, badness of 
heart. Does it not suggest thata mind so reading 
the Word of God is in an undue degree ivflueoced by 
extra-biblical ideas, and if this tendency is indulged 
in one thing, what assurance can we have that it 
will not produce its effects in another ? 

A knowledge of the person may modify the appli 
eatin of priuciples. I have given you these opinions, 
not forgetting that opinions are not held tu be things 
of great worth. You can weigh them in your owa 
scales and accept them of just as small value, or 
not at all as you find them. Yours, 

(Signed) S. SWEETSER. 

P. 8.—Let me suggest that if it were understood 
by the supporters of the Board that the Committee 
send out men noc in substantial agreement with the 
faith of our churches, it might work a serious 
diminution of confidence in the administration. 

The statement of Mr. D. was laid before the Pru- 
dential Committee by the Secretary July 24, 1877, 
the following persons being present: Of the Com- 
mittee, Abner Kingman, Esq., J. Russel] Bradford, 
Esq., Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes, Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
D.D., Charlies C. Burr, Esq.; also, Dr. Rufus Ander- 
son, Secretary Clark, Mr. Ward, Treasurer, and the 
Home Secretary. 

There was no difference of opinion upon the sub- 
ject on the part of the committee or of the executive 
officers, and after the careful consideration of the 
Matt«r proposed, usual in such cases, the decision 
was unanimous. The record of the decision is as 
follows: 

“ The Home Secretary presented the case of Rev. 
Mr. D., whois desirous of engaging in the missionary 
work. The committee did not think it best to en- 
courage him to offer himself as a candijate.” 

The fcllowing letter, announcing this decision, 
was written to the candidate by the Secretary :— 

Secretary to Rev. Mr. D." 
Boston, July 26, 1877. 

My pear BrotHer,—Your communication of the 
20th instant was duly received, following your note 
to Dr. Clark of the 3d 

We have weighed their contents thoughtfully and 
sympathetically with you, as well as seriously as re- 
lated to the churches whose trustees we are,in the 

rosecution of the missionary work. We hovor you 

or your frankness and esteem you all the more 
highly for the same. 

So grave has the question seemed to us that I have 
consulted experienced and representative clergymen 
as to our duty in the case—making no personal al- 
lusions of course—only giving the statement of 
doubts expressed. The Prud-+utial Committee with 
the Secretaries have cousidered the matter, and our 
decision is unanimous, that it would not be wise for 
us, acting as we do for a large body of constituents 
in the ministry and the churches, to encourage you 
to make the application proposed, with these doubte 
remaining. Could those be cleared up, there would 
not be a moment's hesitation ; but while they exist 
we could not make the appointment without serious 
embarrassment Loth with our churches at home and 
our missionaries abroad. 

at you will be a vigorous foreign missionary 
pastor at home, after th's hearty surrender of your- 
self before God for this work abroad, we cannot 
doubt, and that as the years move on, the removal 
of there perplexitics in relation to the teachings of 
Divine Revelation may be granted you, we both sin- 
cerely pray and confideutly hope 

Wisbivg you abuodant success in every particular 
in the ministry of revouciliation, 

Iam, most fraternally yours. 


This correspondence shows the general method in 
the conduct of the Home Department as related to 
the matter uoder review, as it was ten years ago 
and as it has continued whenever there has been oc- 
casion for such correspondence to the present time. 

Some of those with whom the correspondence 
during these years was held, and whose views after 
further thought and inquiry were happily modified, 





received appointment and are now enrolled among 
our useful and honored missionaries. Tneir names 
have never been publicly known; and such cases, as 
far as the trust is reposed in the Missionary Rooms, 
need never be publicly known, whether the persons 


immediately concerned ultimately go abroad or re. | 


main at home. 


CONCLUSION. 

This stat t is intended to present to the Board, 
with that degree of fullness which it is surposed the 
Board desires, the exact position of the Committee 
during the past year iu relation to the appointment 
of missionary candidates. The Committee bas noth- 
ing to conceal as to the manner in which this impor- 
tant department of service has been conducted, the 
same substantially which “has been pursued,” as 
already stated, ‘with varied emphasis, as to particu- 
lar doctrines at particular times, during the entire 
history of the Board and which has proved successful 
for the end proposed.” It is the serious conviction of 
the Committee, confirmed by many years’ experience, 
that the commonls-received doctrines of the 
cburches which sustain the missions of the Board in. 
clude the scriptural teaching of the decisive nature 
of the present earthly probation as related to final 
character and destiny. It has also been a recog” 
nized principle with the Committee that whenever 
any proposed action would, if adopted, be, in the 
judgment of the Committee, contrary to the con- 
scientious convictions of a large part of the con- 
stituency of the Board, it was not expedient to 
recommend such action. 

These considerations, which directed the course of 
the Committee during the preceding year, have con- 
tinued to guide them durivg the year now under re- 
view, with the added emphasis of what they re 
garded asthe decisive and he!pful instructions of 
the Board itself at its last Annual Meeting. 

Gathering up the review of the year as a who'e, we 
feel that there is abundant reason on the part of the 
Board for special thanksgiving to God and for earn- 
est supplication that we may receive a special 
anointing from on high toenter upon the great op- 
portunities of the future. May the Spirit of Divine 
Wisdoin guide us all ! 
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PREACHED BEFORE THE AMERICAN BOARD AT 
SPRINGFIELD, TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER é¢TH. 


“Thy kingdom come,”—Luke xi: 2. 

A DISTINGUISHED living author has said: ‘* The 
sublime idea of the conversion of the world to 
Christ has become so common as to cease to 
awaken wonder.” This is a great victory, and one 
which indicates a remarkable advance of the 
truth. But is there not ground for fear lest the 
familiarity of the notion which has conquered the 
sense of wonder, has also taken somewhat both 
from the commanding digaity of the conception 
and from the intensity of the purpose which con- 
templates the bringing of all men into subjection 
to the Son of God, so that what has been gained 
in one direction has been partially lost in an- 
other? 

Having no small share in this apprehension, it 
has seemed to me worth while to devote the sacred 
hour allotted py custom to the service in which we 
are now engaged to a brief examination and re- 
statement, in simple terms, with a view especially 
to ascertaining what ought to be their influence 
over our own thought and action, of some of the 
leading facts and principles which dominate in the 
new and better order of things God is seeking to 
establish for humavity,and which must be kept 
steadily in mind in trying to secure the realization 
of the prayer our Lord has put into the mouths of 
bis disciples. While, therefore, the few brief 
words now under review open out in many prom- 
ising ways, and invite into many paths of fertile 
and profitable reflection, the theme which has been 
fixed upon for the present occasion is: 

RIGHT CONCEPTIONS OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD 
AND THEIR MOTIVE VALUE. 

Entering without further delay, but with a pro- 
found sense of responsibility, upon the grave task 
thus assumed, it is to be noted: 

I. First of all, that the Kingdom of God is a 
divine kingdom—divine in its origin, divine in its 
laws and methods, and divine in its aims. 

So much, of course, lies on the face of the state- 
ment, and it seems at first flush a needless rereti- 
tion to affirm that God’s Kingdom came from God, 
and belongs to God, and in the whole scope and 
structure and intent of it bears unmistakable im- 
press of a source in the quickening inspiration of 
God. 

But the simple fact is the human element has 
played such a part in the progress of tht Kingdom 
hitherto, and must continue to play such a part in 
the centuries to come, that we cannot be at too 
much pains to make the idea clear that this King- 
dom is not in any feature or purpose of it, of human 
origination. It was not like the Iliad, or the Par- 
thenon, or the steam engine, a product of the ge- 
nius of man, The inception of it came down from 
God out of Heaven. 1t was imported into the world 
from the Juminous realms of the skies. It was 
brea'hed by the Holy Spirit into the thought of 
mankind. Back in the Garden of Eden, in the frst 
promise to the first offenders against the law under 
which theic lives were cast, the Kingdom of God 
was foreshadowed. The prophecy of it was contin- 
ued, and the hope and rudimentary form of it were 
kept alive till Jesus came. But the idea of it was 
always something borne in on men, and nota sug- 
gestion or an outgrowth of their own minds. By 
patient study or sudden flashes of illumination, or 
combined and protracted efforts, men have wrought 
out many helpful devices—some of them so marvel- 


| intellect. 





| dom of God has held its own as divine. 





ous and beneficent that admiration never ceases; 
but not afterthis method did the matchless concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God come to be the aspira- 
tion and the possession of human hearts. Men 
have discovered and invented many things, and the 
world is full of evidences of what can be accom- 
plished when thought swells with the eager deter- 
mination to wrest some secret from reluc’ant Da- 
ture, or to force some unsubjugated element of the 
physical spheres to bow and pay tribute to the pros- 
perity aud happiness of society; but no man and no 
body of men can take the credit of having discov- 
ered or invented the Kingdom of God. The idea of 
it was a revelation tomen. Only as men were 4i- 
vinely inspired could they apprehend the Kingdom 
ofGod. Onlyas they were divinely commissioned 
would they have felt at liberty to proclaim the King- 
dum of God. 

Eminent scholars do not hesitate to say that the 
idea of the Kingdom of God, in the form in which 
it has come to be domesticated in our Christianity, 
has no place in any ancient poem, in any ancient 
system of ethics or philosophy, in any ancient 
creation of literature, nor in any ancient religion 
outside the religion of the Bible. It has no place in 
these productions, because it had no place in the 
minds of the authors of these productions. Not by 
the willof man. Theideaof the Kingdom of Gud 
wassimply out of the reach of the unaided human 
The culture of the schools in their rarest 
results did not, lead up tothisidea. The heathen 
world, thoughtful, brilliant, restless, audacious, 
successful, too, in many departments, and along 
many lines of achievement, was ye’ unequal to the 
task of formulating such a scheme, or even of ad- 
Vanceing to the conception of such a scheme, as 
the Kingdom of God, and so, wauting in the life- 
giving and life-sustaining principles of the King- 
dom, the heathen world fell back from the higits 
it had gained into decay and night. 

Against all the assaults of skepticism the King- 
The devel- 
opment of it has been aecording 19 moral energies 
supplied from on high. Its victories stamp it as 
God’s and not man’s. To the end it will de ours to 
say: “ Thy Kingdom come.” ‘ Thine is the King- 
dom, and the power, and the glory.” 

II. The Kingdom of God is a Unit. 

There are many believers, sincere and earnest; 
there are many churches true and fruitfal branches 
or the Living Vine; there are many organizations 
whose aims take them forward in a line of nelpful 
and holy activity; there are many hearts which 
have been redeemed and purified by the blood of 
Christ, and which beat in sympathy with the aspira- 
tions kindled by the Spirit; but there is only one 
Kingdom of God. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the King- 
dom of God is a unit as including all who have re- 
mained true to God, or who, having sinned, have 
come back into fideiity to Him through faitn and 
love, whether in this world or in the worlds beyond 
and unseen. ,** For this cause I bow my knees unto 
the Father, from whom every family,” or father- 
hood, “*in heaven and on earth is named.” His 
gracious sovereignty sways to itself all mght intelli- 
gences, in whatever sphere and in whatever realm. 
The saint on earth and the saint in Heaven strike 
hands in a common loyalty, and rejoice in a com- 
mon fellowship. Each is moved by the same im- 
pulse; each owes allegiance to the same law; each 
has share in the same love, and looks forward to an 
experience in glory, whatever the hights already 
reached, which shall be endless and increasingly 
blessed. In Heaven and on earth the children of 
the Kingdom make one music, and move forward 
under one banner. In the Father’s house there are 
many places of sojourn, but it is one house. The 
Kingdom has its different out-lying districts—how 
many of them, how near, bow remote, no man 1s 
permitted to know; it has its differert forms of 
activity and service and satisfaction—some impos- 
sible to be conjectured until this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, and we see no longer through a 
glass darkly, but it 1s one Kingdom; universal, 
everlasting, in its life, im its beckoning prospects, 
in its unfolding joys, and in its crowning rewards, 
worthy of its King Eternal. 

But the point to be particulil,; x ented is, that, 
the Kingdom of God isa unit in the sense that 1 
includes within its scope all true believers here on 
earth, of whatever land, or race, or class, or con- 
dition, and that the interests of the Kingdom far 
and near, at home and abroad, are identical. 
* There is one body, and one spirit, even as also ye 
were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all 
who is over all, and through all, and in all.’”’ * So 
we, who are many, are one body in Corist, and 
severally members one of another.” “There can 
beneher Jew, nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can he n» male and female, for 
ye are all one man in Christ Jesns.” ‘Where there 
cannot be Greek an Jew, circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian,bondman,iree man, 
but Christ is all andin all.” * For in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body, whether Jew or Greek, 
whether bond or fre2, and were all made to drink 
of one Spirit.” Paul never wearied in his iteration 
of tnis large and precious trutn. He never failed 
to use it as often as he had ocvasion, to smite con- 
ceit and prejudice and every selfisn pretense into 
the dust. That this unity of the Kingdom as God 
apprehended it might be apprehended and made 
real by his disciples was the prayer of our Lord: 
“Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
bast given me,thatthey may be one, even as we 
are.” “Neither for these only dol pray, but for 
them also that believe on me through their word; 
that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art 
in me, and Tin thee, that they also may be in us, 
that the world may believe that thou didat send 
me.” All distic ctions of race and color and worldly 
standing were lostin his thought, for to be a dis- 
ciple, no matter how humble, was to be a citizen of 
the common kingdom. To be saved by the power 
of Christ is to be translated out of one kingdom into 
another, out of the kingdom of darkness into the 





kingdom of light, out of the kingdom of evil into 
the Kingdom of God. 

There are degrees in experience and attainment 
and usefulness, but in the fundamental matter of 
relation to God all who are in the Kingd m at al 
stand on acommon plane, and are the heirs ofa 
common blessecness. ‘*So then ye are no more 
strangers and sojourvers, bu' ye are fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.” 

This anity of the KingJom exists and holds its 
Own notwithstanding the feeble expression it bas in 
outward form, and inthe face even of the differ- 
ences aud divergencies aud oppositions which often 
prevail to an alarming ext: nt amongst those who 
are uaquestionably true disciples of Christ. Men 
may be in the Kingdom without knowing each other. 
Indeed so blind are men, so narrow, so full of prej- 
udices, so imperfect in many particulars, that they 
may bein the Kingdom though unwilling to recog- 
nize each other. This is not the spirit of the King- 
dom, but the spirit of the Kingcom does not come 
into regnancy in souls and over souls ali at once. 
The unity of the Kir gdom is not destroyed because, 
forsooth, all the members of tue Kingdom are not 
able to see eye to eye. Unity is consistent with 
differen:e. If uniformity were a condition or 
necessity of unity, then anything like a genuine 
oneness would be vut of tne question, avd some- 
thing more than a charge ot beart would be re- 
quired before the petition of ou: Lord could be fal- 
filled in such a sacred intimacy of believers as sub- 
sists between the Sou and the Father. The unity 
of the Kingdom is nut the unity of a mosaic, but of 
a living, fruit-bearing tree. On the other hand, is 
it not goiag too far to insist that there can be no 
real unity witiout diversity, and that the limits of 
diversity must be pushed outward until they include 
all sorts of latitudinarianism? In our ideas and 
estimates of the Kiugdom we ought to be as catholic 
as was the Great Teacher, and as were those after 
the Great Teacher, who were inspired oi Gou to be 
the instructors . f the ages, and no more. 

God knows his own, and his own are the chi'dren 
of the Kingdom, audthey are held by bends iuviai- 
ble in one sacred fellowsnip. As human nature is, 
and even as sanctified human na’ure is in its 
present experiences, and im its present stages of 
development, it is doubtiess be ter, in the interest 
of unity, for men to maintain separate but not hos- 
tile organizations, and to wolship t»rough varied 
forms, and to work by different methods and in- 
strumentalities ; but the divine thought o! unity is 
not to be trified wiih nor belittied; and it is the 
duty of all who know and love the Lord to set their 
hearts and their faces, and their lives toward the 
realization, just as far as pcssible in outward form, 
of that which actually exists in Gou’s signt,and 
which was the burden of the supplication of Jesus 
in the Upper Chamover. 

This unity of the Kingdom is the ideal and proph- 
ecy of the unity of humanity. If humanity ever 
comes iato the real:zation of anything like a vital 
unity, it will be through the voluntary surrender 
of individual souls in numbers £0 large as to control 
society to the laws of the K ngdomof God. Ouveof 
the obstacles to the apprehension and establish- 
ment of the Kingdcm as Christ announced it, was 
the total absence from the ideas and systems of 
men of any sense of kinship so wide as to embrace 
all tribes and nations avd torgues. It was a 
strange doctrine the Apostle preacsed when he 
stood in the midst of the Areopagus, face to face 
with the culture and achievement aud exclusive- 
ness of the old classic world, and declared that 
God had * made of ove every nation of men.” A 
great writer, In speaking of the religious concep- 
tions which were domivant at the moment when 
Roman power had touched the poiat of culmina- 
tion, and of the difficulties in the way of seeing 
how a single organization of avy sort could be 
made to include ali true believers, uses this lan- 
guage: ‘* The thought of a religion pot national, 
but for all races, would have recoiled from the 
rocky masses of the unbroken nationalities uf an 
earlier age.”’ He says further that the Olid World 
encountered a limitation beyond which it could not 
pass in that it “Jacked the theught of aumanity; 
and since it knew not the whole, it couli not right- 
ly appreciate the parts.”” It was one of the func- 
tions of the universality of the Roman Empire to 
familiarize the mimds of men with a notion so 
broad, and in this way to help them over into the 
conception of a kingdom whose boundaries were 
to be as wide as tne outermost reaches of humani- 
ty, and whose realms were to be peopled from all 
the nations. Having derived this kiod of aidin 
securing a lodgment in mea’s minds from tne out- 
ward unity imposed upon the political world by 
ambitious rulers, there has been a reciprocal sery- 
ice of inestimable value already rendered to the 
nations by this conception of the unity of tne King- 
dom of God through which they have been kept in 
such measure of harmony and fe!lowsnip as they 
have enjoyed. For as this same writer well adds: 
“That which to-day bolds cultivated nations in 
unity, notwithstanding all their diversity, is their 
common Christianity.” The nations, even the best 
of them, are far evough from being what they 
oughtto be; they are selfis2, jealous, aggressive, 
but the idea and jaws and forces of the Kingdom of 
God have chavged them immensely for the better. 

HI. The Kingdom of God is a kingdom in which 
righteousness is magnified and made the standard 
and aim of life. 

This is the order: first, the heart touched and 
purified by divine influences, and then the hfe 
brought Over into a heavenly spi’it and made con- 
formable to the will of God. The Kingdom cf God 
has only to come and have its way and sway every- 
where in order to fill the earth with purity and 
justice and helpful love. The Kingdom of God, 
established in its ideal form and fullness, is the 
realization of the highest possibilities of which 
man in his social relationships is capaple. Wuen 
the Kingdom of God shall have come in its round 
and ripe completeness, light will be universally 
diffused, and the royal] law will be the rule of con- 
duct, and hearts dnd hands will be clean, and 
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homes will be sweet, and the conduct of all affairs, 
buying ard selling, building houses and roads and 
ships, making lawe, administering goveroments, 
will be in a temper of strictest integrity, and society 
in al] its ends and muvements will be a reflection 
of the disposition of Him whose purity is absolute 
and whose goodness is inexhaustible. The will of 
God will be done on earth as it is‘n Heaven. Leg- 
islation, institutions. customs, literature, art,social 
intercourse, industrial and business policies, rela- 
tions of classes and nationalities and races, will all 
be informed with a new celestial spirit. There will 
be no color lines, and no claims of superior stock 
and ancient pedigree, and no assumptions of caste, 
and no narrow contemptible jealousies of Occident 
and Orient, toexcite prejudice and stir to Sanc- 
Lot orator assaults in California, or to Glenn-Bill 
assaults in Georgia, or to wild mob outbreaks and 
and cruel massacres in India, or Egypt, or China, 
or Turkey. There will be no burning question of 
capital and labor; and no wide yawning gulf be- 
tween high an& low, rich and poor. Croesus will be 
aman among men, human, helpful; and Lazarus 
will have a tenderer ministry than dogs to lick his 
sores. The fruits of the Spirit. no longer over- 
shadowed and choked by the rank growths of the 
flesh, will mature, and peace and good-will will 
prevail among men. 

This is not a dream--a mere poetic fancy created 
out of the romantic and gilded conceits of men who 
have allowed their imaginations to roam unhcensed 
and to paint the future with pictures suited to the 
genial impulse orthe whim of the moment. This is 
what the Kingdom of God implies and anticipates, 
It is wnat we look forward to when we work forthe 
consummation of tne Kingjiom--tne filling of the 
earth with righteousness. 

The Kingdom of God is to accomplish this, or 
rather the Kiogdom of God is to get itself set up in 
the world, anv advance to i's true regnancy in hu- 
mano hearts and over human affairs, by working 
from within outward, While the manifestation will 
be in the form: of material amelioration, and better 
social order, and life sublimed into harmony with 
right reason—because into loyalty to God, the pro- 
pulsive energy of it allis spiritual. It is not a king- 
dom of outward forms and forces, but of inward. 
Like the tree, the blossom and fruit are on the cut- 
side, but the feactifying principle is within, hidden 
away from human eyes. Attempt to get the fruit 
by any other process than this by which it is ua- 
folded through the working of th? unseen vitalities 
of the tree its: If, and there will be no fruit. Never 
can the Kingdom of God come from any external 
pressureor constraint. Some conditions are vers 
much more favorable to moral and spiritual prog- 
ress than others. History is full of instances in 
which tyranny and oppression have hindered the 
triumphs of the truth. Ecclesiastical cunuing and 
hate baffle Protestantism in Austria and Russia to- 
day. But conventional conformities are not the 
kingdom come. No edicts of rulers, and no decrees 
and statutes of legislatures can make men righteous, 
The Kingdom of God is within. Itmust be within 
before it can b2 in any worthy sense outward and 
real. 

This is a hard fact to realize. Our Lord himself 
had to emphasize it continually. There was a ten- 
dency ia thought to confound the Kingdom of God 
with earthly sovereignties ; and there was a ten- 
dency in action to subordinate the Kingdom of God 
to the ambitious schemes of earthly sovereignties, 
This was the notion of the Pharisees to which Jesus 
adire ised his answer in reply to their question as to 
when the Kingdom should come: “ The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation; neither shall 
they say, Lo, here! or there! for lo, the Kingdom 
of God is within you.” After Jesus, Paul Jaid stress 
on the same fact. “The Kingdom ot God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 

The Kingdom of God rests on the bearts of men. 
It appeals to the hearts of men, and it conquers by 
conquering the hearts of men. It approaches peo- 
ples and nations who know not God, not with arms 
and streaming bann‘rs, but with the trath. It 
brings souls into subjection, not by force, but by 
love and reason. Waen it has won its conquests, it 
does not seek to maiatain them by tne power of the 
sword, but by the sublime mignt of the verities of 
God, It creates no earthly thrones. It awes by no 
majesty of earthly dominion. The dazzling splen- 
dor of earthly hierarchies, the cunning intrigues of 
diplomatists, the mad endeavors of wild and fanati- 


cal crusaders, have no place in the aggressive econ- | 


omy of the Kingdom of God. All these are of the 
world, The Kingdom of God deals with mind, with 
will, with conscience. It moves forward and regis- 
ters victories by bringing individuals under the 
power of the Spirit and into harmony with the law 
of God, It isin the heart tha‘ evil has its stroug- 
hold. The heart is the hot-bed in which grow the 
vices of adultery and theft and lying aod murder 
and every black and festericog sin. Do whatever 
else we may to better the condition of mankind and 
to improve society and to advance civil:zation, it is 
all of no avai] unless there be an inward cleansing. 
Change a man inwardly, change a man as he fronts 
God, change the indifference and the hate ard the 
oppugnancy wh ch are in a man into love, change 
his disloyalty mto loyalty, and all the rest will fol- 
low. The scepter of thy Kingdom is a right scepter. 

Hence the Kingdom of Ged is something in- 
tensely real. It is real because it involves opposi- 
tion to all iniquity and darkoess. Against every 
vice and crime known to the courts, against every 


evil disposition and tendenc’, against every iniquity | 


which admits of remedy, against every habit and 
custom end code which obstructs the infiow of 
light and takes souls downward toward the pit, 
against every needless burden, and every disability 
and every wrong under which humanity groana, 
the Kingdom of God is and must be a living and 
uncompromising protest. 


IV. The Kingdom of God is to be realized through 
the knowledge and ack rowledgment of Jesus Christ. 
Christ is tae seal of tae divinsness of the King- 








dom. He is the bond of the unity of the Kingdom. 
He is the source and poweli of the righteousness of 
the Kingdom. He is the open door and sublime 
attraction of the Kingdom. ‘*Ilam the Way, and 
the Truth, and the Life; no one cometb unto the 
Father but by Me.” 

Here we touch a point sharply controverted. It 
will do no harm to say over again, perhaps, what 
has been said, incidentally, a number of times al- 
ready, and is implied in this whole discussion, that 
the Kingdom of God stands as tne equivalent of the 
ideal of humanity, and that the Kingdom of God 
realized is the best possible condition humanity can 
reach. But there are men who stoutly claim that 
Christianity stands ip the way of any large prog- 
ress of the race, and that while there are good 
things inherent in the system, as there are in all 
the Great Religions, the world has outgrown the 
faith of the simple Nazarene, and we must look to 
other agencies and principles and methods to carry 
mankind much farther onward. 

Men say: “Give us profound philosophies; give 
us learning widely diffused; give us music for the 
masses; give us art in cheap, instructive form; give 
us science with lessons of wisdom garnered out of 
all the departments of creation, and with applica- 
tions to all the varied uses of daily life; give us 
apatomies and physiologies that we may know how 
wonderfully we are made, and on what conditions 
life may be kept at its best and prolonged; give us 
equitable social economies; give us the opportunity 
andthe protection which liberal and just laws will 
afford; give us reform in individuals and homes and 
states; give us institutions which wil! encourage 
yirtue, and foster manhood, and build everything 
up on a basis of intelligence and equity and purity; 
and then there will be progress for the world.” 
“Give us these things,” men continue, ** and the 
Golden Age of vhich poets have sung will glide 
softly in,»nd bent forms will straighten up, and 
moistened cheeks Will become dry, avd aching 
hearts will swell with joy, and the old earth, dismal 
with the groans of a smitten and burdened human- 
ity, will rescund with the notes of ecstatic triumph, 
There will be natural and rational living then, and 
concord and happiness everywhere,” 

This is what men say: **Give us these things.” 
But when mea say, in terms of such simple, easy 
assurance: “Give us these things,” to whom do they 
speak? What powers dothey invoke? Is it any- 
thing more, after all, than a pretty little soliio- 
quy? 

Beyond any question these are all fine things. 
Great good would surely come to all human kind if 
the suggestions here made could only be adopted, 
and the principles here announced could be set 
forward into regnancy in affairs. This is not the 
location of the dispute. Oniy give them to us! 
Only put themiu motion! Whoistodoit? Who is 
to rise up and render this high service? Will Ge- 
nius? Genius has had its unobstructed opportunity 
in the past. Will Culture? Greece had culture, 
and Rome had culture, and we all know what cane 
of it even in the most cultivated circles of those re- 
nowned nations. Will Wealth? Will Power? For 
the most part, Wealth and Power have sought their 
own, The case admits of far stronger statement. 
Without a living Christ, and the principles and 
motive forces supplied from a vital and aggressive 
Christianity, the very agencies and instrumentali- 
ties on which men lay such stress f y the perfecting 
of the condition of humanity, fall speedily away 
into inefficiency. Art, science, philosophy social 
economies, reformatory agencies, educational in- 
stitutions, governments as free and equal as it is 
possible to make, right balancings of work and pay, 
all come to naught unless informed in their life and 
purpose from the life and purpose of the Son of 
God. 

Every little while somebody comes forward— 
oftener than otherwise gelf-announced—who has 
discovered a new way for the world out of the wil- 
derness of darkness and misery and guilt into 
which it has somehow been plunged. How often 
the partisans of these new schemes are heard 
shouting their ** Eurekas” to each other. But no, 
the torches which are to make the world luminous, 
not with a fitful glare, but with the permanent 
splendor of a fresh morninz, must be kindled in the 
white light of the radiance which falls in on the 
world from the face of God. Any throb of real 
divine life which any man gets into his soul will 
come from bringing his heart close up to the 
divine heart of bim who came to be a source and 
motive of new creation to all who were dead in 
tresspasses ané sins. It is through this process, 
also, that society may hope to be informed and re- 
formed; reformed because informed with the liv- 
ing truth of the living Christ. 

It is sometimes affirmed, strangely enough in the 
face of al) history, that there is a native tendency 
in mankind which necessitates advancement. Those 
holding this view have much to say about civiliza- 
tiouand progress. But, as ex-President Woolsey, 
of Yale College, has said: **Civilization and prog- 
ress are words of jugglery. They are general 
terms of no meaning except as including the 
motive forces which jead man on to the standard 
of perfect manhood. These forces are religion, 
morals, social life, government, art and science. 
The cnief of these motive forces is religion, How 
is the world to get along without these any more 
than the most nicely furnished locomotive can 
leave its place, or can go on safely without steam 
oraroad? Wouldit not be as absurd to say that 
civilization consists in that advancement of society 
which will supersede the necessity of religion? 
Until civilization can create some new kind of 
force to perfect mankind, it must depend in no 
small degree for its perfection and spread on the 
murs] forces calied into being by the Gospel.” 

The thing to do now, therefore, is precisely what 
it has been for eighteen hundred years, and what it 
will continue to be until the nations have been 
given to their gracious Sovereign for his inheritance 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion—it is to fali back upon the example of the great 





Apostle and work in the spirit and with the truth, 
and for the ends illustrated in his career. 

In making a study of the writings and methods of 
Paul, with a view of ascertaimpg what lesson he 
has to teach im this great matter of bringing the 
world back into allegiance to God, one is struck-- 
or if one is not struck it can only be because he has 
carried preconceived and biasing notions into the 
investigation—with these two very significant facts: 

(1) The unhbesitating and uniform and persistent 
stress laid by him on the sacrificial death of Jesus 
Christ. It would seem impossible to overstate the 
importance he ascribed to the blood of the Son of 
God. God’s love commended to us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us; reconciled 
to God when as yet we were enemies through the 
death of his Son; justified by orin his blood, are 
phrases, gathered out of a single passage in which 
he is snowing how guilty men come to have stand- 
ing 10 righteousness. From the hour, when, nigh 
unto Damascus, beams of whelming light flashed in 
upon his soul, and he fell upon the earth, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, * Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me"? until that other hour, when 
close down the outer bound of his earthly 
career, the time of his departure had come, and he 
could sit—imprisoned—and triumphantly wnite of 
the good fight he had fought, and of the course he 
had finishea, and of the faith he had kept, and of 
the crown of righteousness which was laid up for 
him, Christ Crucified never ceased to be to him the 
overmastering thought of all he knew of the reve- 
lation of God to a guilty world. According to his 
conception, Calvary was at once the supreme ne- 
cessity and the culminating event in the scheme of 
human redemption. In mind and heart he mag- 
nified the Cross. 

(2) The second significant fact is the way im 
which he brought the Crucified Christ forward on 
all opportunities, and in all exigencies, and used 
him as the one quickening and propulsive truth 
through which he was to accomplish his ends, 

It is to be borne in mind that the sublime and 
all-comprehend'ng object Paul had in view after he 
became loyal to Jesus, was the advancement of this 
Kingdom of God. In this sense, he was *‘a manjof 
one idea.” This thought possessed his entire being 
and filied the whole horizon of his vision. 

But the hign business as he conducted it fell into 
three subdivisions: first, setting men’s faces toward 
God, or starting themin the way of a right life; 
second, building men up in holy character, or in 
character after the pattern of the Divine Man; 
third, guardivg men against the subtle powers of 
temptation, or correcting the erroneous opinions 
1ut» which they might be betrayed by their own re- 
flections or by the cunning sophistries of the ene- 
mies of the truth. Follow the course of this master 
mind of the ages through from Damascus to Rome, 
observing what he did, listening to what he said, 
and it will be found tMat one or the other of these 
resplendent services was what occupied him al- 
ways. This was his one way of advancing the 
Kingdom of God,and filling the earth with righteous- 
ness—getting men into right relations with God, 
getting men to growing in grace and knowledge, 
getting men free from all entanglements of evil 
and error. 

But what was the instrumentality employed? What 
was the truth to which he trusted for working the 
transfurmation desired inthe hearts and lives of 
men, and in society? Itwasjust this—the Crucified 
Christ. To the Corinthians he wrote: “For I 
determined not tv know avything among you save 
Jesus Christ and Him Crucified.”” What he meant 
was that he bad no confidence in Hebrew traditions 
and rituals, nor in Greek culture, nor in any other 
humanly devised scheme for working out the 
highest well-being of men, but staked all on the 
simple story of the Uplifted Christ. The question 
was how to do m st good, how to save men, how to 
save society, how to get humanity into the appre- 
hension and life of God, and into the consciousness 
of the possibiiities of light and strength and joy 
within reach, and Paul said it was by holding forth 
the Word, or pressing upon the attention of men 
the story of the Crucified Christ. This wus the 
large and precious aod all-comprehending truth he 
used from beginning to end. It was with this truth 
he won his victories fur individual souls and for 
society at large. 

This 1s the effective truth still, and the open way 
into all highest spiritual and moral triumphs. If 
we are to help the world forward—to help so that 
human life s ‘all be a be*ter thing, and worthier the 
expenditures which have gove into it, and the 
hight to which it may rise, it must be through 
Christ. It isthe truth and the life and the spirit of 
the crucified but risen Lord which we shall find fall 
of all potency for good. There are many incidental 
agencies of value, but nothing to be named with 
the Crucited Christ. If the Kingdom ever comes 
on earth, it will be through the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of the Crucified Christ. 

These, then, are some of what seem to me to be 
right conceptions of the Kingdom of God. Turning 
these conceptions over, one by one, and looking at 
them at asomewhat different angle, we find in them 
a large measure of motive value in the form of en- 
couragement in our endeavors to carry the light of 
the Gospel everywhere, and of guidance in the 
choice of specific ends and methods, and of inspi- 
ration to do our best. 

1. To begin with,in the divineness of the Kingdom 
there ws certified to us the co-operation of God, ina 
peculiar and eminent sense, in all our efforts to 
build up and establish the kingdom. 

A3 has been said, this kingdom is God’s, It had 
its origin in the wisdom and love ofGod. It wasset 
up in the world, and it has been carried forward to 
its present stage of development thruugh the grace 
of God. 

When we take an interest in the Kingdom and 
seek to promote it by counsel, by prayer, by gift, 
by apy sort of wise and sincere service, we come 
right into line with the divine thought, and thus put 
ourselves in an attitude to secure the favor and help 





of God, and to make sure of final victory. Men who 
are cccupied with this high concern of the King- 
dom, and who are devoting strength and thought 
and time and suhstance to its welfare and progress, 
are not l:ke those who are busy in efforts to intro- 
duce a pew system of philosophy or metaphysics, 
or to popularize a new school of poetry, or to secure 
a patent on some new invention, or to change the 
platform and policy of a party, or to launch success- 
fully a great material enterprise; but they are 
working for something which 1s known to be pecu- 
liarly dear to the heart of God, and which has on it 
the stamp of the special approval of God. 

This is at once a marvelous and a blessed thing— 
to be in line with God, moving forward in concert 
with the purposes of God, working with God’s 
trath and by methods and in a temper suggested 
by the Spirit of God, and spending and being spent 
for ends which are precious in the estimation of 
God! What is there like it? 

It need not be doubted fora moment that all 
truth, wherever lodged, and all good aims and ob- 
jects are sacred in the thought of God. It need not 
be doubted for a moment that God sympathizes 
with all truth in its struggles for expression and 
recognition; that every right word and deed 
pleases him, and that his providence, in the Jeng 
rua, is on the side of every noble endeavor to set 
men right. and to put a better face on affairs in 
general. 

But there is a unique sense in which the co- 
operation of God is pledged to all efforts which 
have in view the interests and the triumphs of the 
Kingdom, 

The Scriptares are all aglow with prophecies 
which imply the presence of God among his people, 
and the working of God in and through and with 
all who believe in his name to fill the world with 
knowledge, and to bring the nations into loving 
subjection to their true Sovereign. Tbey are in the 
Old Testament and tuey are in the New Testament 
—these prophecies—shining hke unquenchable 
stars in the heavens.” 

There are other assurances besides those con- 
tained in formal prophecies, positive and unequivi- 
cal, to the same effect. Are we not told that ‘‘we 
are laborers together with God?” One of the most 
touching appeals of the Apostle begins with these 
words: * We, then, as laborers together with God,’’ 
It 18 for this reason that things weak and foolish in 
the narrow judgment of men are able to confound 
the wise, and things that are not to bring to nought 
things that are. God is behind them and in tnem, 
and they look forward to an issue which has on it 
the benediction of God. Nothing seems more 1m- 
probable from the vie v-p9int of haman calculation 
than that some results which are illustrious in his- 
tory should have come from the measurable, ob- 
servabie efforts which are put forth to secure them. 
It is the same explanation—God was present, co- 
operant. 

We are told that a little seed which can be borne 
4n the beak of a bird, dropped into a crevice of the 
Alps, sometimes germinates, and gathering a hid- 
den force from uir and dew and sunshine, works 
away with its mysterious leverage of swelling 
Vitality until it can rend mountain rocks asunder, 
and hur! them thundering down into the deep and 
inaccessible caverns below. It is a small thing, 
this bit of a seed,to bring about’so much. How 
does it doit? It does it by just getting into line 
with Nature. It has the omnipotent energy of 
Nature behind to help it. At its noiseless invoca- 
tion everlasting principles come to its aid, and, at 
the decisive moment, the great and universal law 
of gravitation stands ready to lend a weight that 
is irresistible. If God be for us who can be against 
us? If God work with us who can hinder the suc- 
cess of our efforts? 

What other institutions and organizations shall 
survive the wrestlings of our own and of after times 
no man can tell; but this kingdom for whose com- 


_ ing we are taught to pray, and for whose coming 


we work, is one which cannot be moved. Itisa 
kingdom of which there shall be no end and against 
which the gates of hell shall not be able to prevail. 
He who has wrought on throngh the mighty centuries 
in aid of those -who have been doing their best to 
help forward the Kingdom, guarding their lives, or 
sanctifying their deaths, girdipg them with 
strength, supplying them with wisdom and grace, 
and bringing science, art, discovery, inventions, 
material achievements, wealth, learning, wars, 
conflicts, revolutions, into subserviency to the one 
common end cf the Kingdom will stand by the 
promise made through the lips of the Risen Lord, 
“Lo, lam with you alway.” 

2. This conception of the Kingdom of God in its 
unity emphasize: the sentiment and the obligation of 
brotherhood in Christ and of fellowship in work. 

It makes it easy, or if not easy, imperative, to 
stand on a platform of equality—man with man— 
no man in a spirit of mere pride or conceit or dis- 
dain, exalting himself above any other map. It 
lifts one out of the atmosphere of personel prejudice 
and localism which always circummscribes and 
blinds, and takes him forward into large compre- 
hensive views of thinys, anda temper of catholicity. 
It warms the heart, apd sets currents of sympathy 
in motion, and with one who feels that he is really 
in the Kingdom, alive with its life, aud intevt on 
the things which belong to the Kingdom, it soon 
comes to be a kind of second nature to be very 
tender to the weak and erring and ali. nated, and 
helpful up to the highest measure of helpfulness 
wherever a stroke can be made to tell for God and 
humanity. 

There are two difficulties in the way of a hearty 
and enthusiastic fellowship in the work of the 
Kingdom. 

One is a disposition to estimate men, not accord- 
ing to the standard of value which holes under the 
laws of the Kingdom, but according to the standards 
of the world, political standards, commercial stan- 
dards, social standards, esthetic standards, manu- 
facturers’ standards, which make them worth just 
what can be got out of them, and not what can be 
putintothem. That uncovers asbarp difference. 
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That is one of the points of difference between the 
world’s way and God’s way of looking at men. 
Tne world says: ** How can this man be used?” 
“ What sort of service is it possible for him to 
render?” God says: ** What can be made of this 
man?” “Intu what magvificent proportions can 
he be builded?” It is something to mourn over, 
the fatal facility with which not a few will manage 
to override all theories and all requirements of 
brotherhood, and side with the world and against 
God in this matter of forming opivi ns and draw- 
ing conclusions concerpipg men, and in the treat- 
ment to be accorded to men, This severs the bond 
of mutual confidence, and stops the interflow of 
mutual sympathy; and bands which ought to be 
and which otherwise would be, are not locked in 
fellowship of service. In how many churches, 1n 
how many bodies of believers, there is no practical! 
appreci.tion and sense of oneness, of oneness each 
with all because of a oneness each with Christ! 
Judgments are arrived at and actions determined, 
not after divine, but after worldly standards, 

The other difficulty is a tendency, or perhaps, we 
might better say a habit, in large numbers, to limit 
the mterest they permit themselves to feel in the 
affairs and on-goings of the Kingdom to boundaries 
prescribed by their own convenience or inclination 
or taste. How often, even at this day, men are 
heard protesting against plans and expenditures 
which contemplate carrying the Gospel to a 1 peo- 
ples and tribes, and winning all nations to the faith 
of Christ. Not unfrequently the view is very Dar- 
row, and men are found with vision so short that 
they cannot see over the rim of their own city or 
commonwealth, if, indeed, tney have sight of any- 
thing beyond the thresholds of their own homes, 
To say nothing of the dishonor put upon the ex- 
press commands of our Lord, these attitudes min- 
imize aud dwarfthe whole business of the King- 
dom of God. Things are seen not in their totality 
not in their all-comprehensiveness ; bat in a broken, 
fragmeotary way. Fellowship with God in his love 
for a lost world, and with the Son of God in his 
sufferings and death for the restoration of a lost 
world to righteousness and peace, dwindles away, 
or fails to develop into anything save a poor, sickly 
apology for fellowshio, The high aims and obliga- 
tions of Christianity are caricatured. 

But when one opens bis mind te the apprehension 
of the King iom in its unity; a unity running back 
into, and resting on the ideaof a common Father- 
hood in God, and a common humanity, and a re- 
demption common to all who will accept it on the 
terms on which ic is offered in the Guspel, anda 
blessedness in the world to come common to al! 
who secure right through faith in the Slain Lamb to 
enter in by the gates luto the city, then men—all 
men every where—grow large and sacred, and any 
sort of genuine service, if only it be genuine, no 
matter where, no matier by whom, becomes some- 
thing exceedingly precious, Tne Kiugdom in this 
conception of its uvity, once fairly domesticated in 
the soul, broadens thought, broadens interest, 
broadens sympatay, broadens the whole man; and 
geograp tical lives, and national lines, and race 
lines, give way to tae higher demands of spiritual 
affiliation. How strat ge and incongruous to stand 
in the presence of this august idea, which gathers 
into itself so many other august ideas, and ask 
whe her this manor that man, whetner this race or 
that race, is worth saving. How out of keeping 
with tre whole spirit of this unity are efforts to an- 
tagonize the different branches and departments of 
the work of building up the Kingdom, and espe- 
cially of efforts to carry forward oue branch or de- 
partment at the expense of another. It is all one, 
and it is all for God and his glory. 

It is along thia line—the line of united and con- 
secrated effort to build up the Kingdom of God in 
the earth—that believers will come ioto a fellow- 
ship which will be at once significant and impres- 
sive. Of late we have heard not a little about a 
great Metropolitan Cathedral, to be erected at a 
cost of many millions, by contributions from all 
the Protestant denominations, and to stand as a 
symbol of Protestant unity. Missionaries and mis- 
sionary churches in Japan—Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, Congregational—.aying aside their denom- 
inational peculiarities, and working in harmony 
for the common end of subjugating the Empire to 
Christ, is a better symbol of Protestant unity. 

3. Inasmuch as righteousness is magnified in the 
Kingdom of God, and made the standard and aim 
of life, the ultimate object of all our labors in 
behalf of men, and communities of men, will be 
character—character developed and carrted on into 
ideal completeness. 

We call it loyalty to God; we call it conformity 
to the divine will; we call it lkeness to Christ: 
we call it the attainment of holiness; but it's all 
epitomized in the statement that it is character, or 
the reaching of the mora! and spiritual condition 
which was contemplated in the creation of man in 
the image of God, 

Not at first shail we get this. The first thing is to 
turn men toward God by getting them into the 
faith and fellowship of the Son of God; setting them 
in the way and bringing them under the conditions 
in which there can be a realization of character. 
But character, such as God appruves, is to be the 
shining goal of all the running; the final fruitage of 
all the sowing and toil. How clear the Apostle’s 
perceptions, and how intense his convictions on this 
point. Accordivg to his apprehension, what a 
wealth of instruction and influence in the church is 


initial experiences, even though full of joy, of the 
love and grace of God; step by step, and stage by 
stage, one is to press on and to be pressed on into 
sweet and full and symmetrical and robust charac- 
ter. Not for Heaven alone is it, though that in itself 
were a motive to tax the strength and stir the en- 
thusiasm of a!] earnest souls to the utmost, that the 
recruiting and educating in the name of the Lord 
go op, but that the Kingdom here on earth may 
have fit citizens, and the lands be peopled and con- 
trolled by godly men and women, 

This is a suggestion which has pertinency in cor- 
nection with all forms and departments of aggres- 
sive Christian activity. In the home field and in 
the foreign field alike it must be the aimto develop 
a type of manhood which shall .compel admiration 
in virtue of its purity and breadth and vobleness 
and resolute vigor. In one sense it is tne glory of 
Christianity, and certainly a high prvof of its 
divineness, that itis condescending, compassionate. 
tender, full of encouragement to the weak and 
wayward, full of comfort for the distressed and 
disappointed and sorrowing; but there is a require- 
ment beyond this; and unless Christiagity here at 
home, makes better character than atheism aud 
infidelity, better character than rationalism, better 
character than science and socialism can turn out 
—character with more integrity, and more pluck 
and more moral grandeur in it; and unless Chris- 
tianity abroad cap make better character—in every 
way finer and sironger and more trustworthy than 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, or Confucianism, or 
any Other pagan religion, then, not only will the 
true aim and the highest function of Christianity 
be missed, but a great many people will be set 
upon asking whatis the superior merit of this sys- 
tem, and why these unwearied efforts and expendi- 
tures to press it upon the acceptance of all man- 
kind? 

There is no doubt in any of our minds as to what 
Christianity will do for a man or for a nation when 
permitted to work out its legitimate results. This 
has had centuries of- demonstration. There is no 
doubt, either, that large numbers of devout and 
earnest souls, wherever there are such souls, are 
working wisely and steadily toward the high 
achievement of right character. But it is a ques- 
tion whether the time has not come, whether the 
interests of the Kingdom do not demand, that there 
shall be a Lew and universal stress laid upon char- 
acter as the rare and commanding issue of all 
efforts by Christian workers in whatever sphere, or 
departmear, or section of the globe. 

It is impossible, in the circumstances in whic 
we are here gathered, not to think of one, large- 
souled, venerable, beloved by all who knew him, 
and gone but recently, at the end of a remarkable 
career of fourscore years, to his new sphere of in- 
terest and cooquest, who illustrated for us ali the 
beauty and the power and the glory of magniticent- 
ly developed Coristian character. Of ripe experi- 
ence, profuundly thoughtful, master of his facul- 
ties, benignant, there were many things in and 
about him to chal enge admiration; but the trans- 
cendent excellence of the mano, the force and qual- 
ity in him which lifted him into his conspicuous 
position, and gave weight and majesty to his name 
whenever it was uttered, was his character. Nat- 
ural abilities vary; clrcumstances are sore pro- 
pitious in some cases than in others; but in char- 
acter the venerable and beloved Dr, Hopkins stood 
as the type, well-nign faultiess, of what ought to be 
the aspiration for himself and others of all who are 
in the Kingdom. 


4. The fact that the Kingdom of God secures its 
enlargement through the knowledge and acknowi- 
edgment of Jesus Christ, emphasizes both the duty 
and the privilege of making Christ known to men— 
to all men everywhere—with all possible energy and 
fidelity. 

It is put acommonplace in our religious thought 
to say that Christ is the most pressing need of the 
world, and the message of supreme importance to 
be carried to the world; but it is commonplace in 
the same sense in which the sunshine is common- 
place; for it is a fact which never loses its vitality 
and commanding significance, 

This was Christ’s own idea of his mission. He 
was here to meet an exigency which involved the 
race. *‘ For God so loved the world that He gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him, ghould not perish, but have eternal life.” It 
would be the crowning service men could render to 
make the world acquainted with this * only begot- 
ter Sop,” who was givea of God to save the perish- 
ing; and se the final words which fell from his lips 
on the ears of the disciples when his great expia- 
tory work was done, and he was about to ascend 
unto the Father, were these: ** All authority has 
been given unto Me in heaven and onearth. Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name ofthe Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whats ever 1 commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you alway,éVen unto the end of 
the world,” 

This was the idea of the Apostles; Christ needed 
everywhere, and the story of Christ to be told 
everywhere, told in Jerusalem, in Athens, in Rome 
—the typical centers of religion and culture and 
power, and told outward to the far ends of the 


The duty andthe privilege remain. Mapy cen 
turies have come and gone; defeats have been suf- 
fered and victories have been gained; in its laws 
and manners and customs and habits and institu- 
tions and industries and ruling Janguages the world 
has greatly changed since those far-away days 
when the Son of Man trod the dusty thoroughfares 
of the Holy Land, and laid down bis life a ransom 
for many; there are Dew methods, and new 
philosepnies, and new sciences, and new political 
and social economies, and new schools of thought 
—any number of them; but human nature abides 
the same, and human need is the same, and the 
one great word for the Church still to utter, and 
the one great word for all who would see humanity 
disenthralled and lifted into the light aod liberty 
of God still to utter is—Christ. Be the indifference 
what it may; be the opposition what it may; be the 
counter-schemes a8 multitudinous and as ineffi- 
cient as the sands of the sea-shore, the one word to 
be spoken, and spoken till it comes back in glad 
affirmations and jubilant songs cf the millions re- 
deemed, is Christ. At all the resplendent centers 
of liberal learning, where mind is disciplined, and 
thought 1s generated, and books are written, it is 
to be spoken. In all the great capitals of the 
world, where laws are made, and policies are de- 
termined, and governments are administered, it is 
to be spoken. It isto be spoken in the shining 
marts of trade and commerce, and amidst the whir 
of the spindle, and the clatter of the loom, and the 
thunder of the forge. It is to be spoken in the ear 
of those who revel in the luxuries of wealth, and 
of those who know only the wretchedness and 
squalor Of abject poverty. It is to be spoken to 
dwellers on the prairies, and in the valleys, and 
along the mountain slopes of America, and to 
dwellers in the depths of India and China and 
Japan and Africa, Itis the word for the civilized 
and the uncivilized, for the nominaliy Christian 
and the un-Christian, for Jew and Gentile, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman—for the na- 
tions through and the ages through. 

All divine poteucies of light and life and purify- 
ing grace are in that one word—Christ. “ And I, if 
Ibe lifted up from the eartii, will draw all men 
unto myself.” Nothing.can take the place of the 
regenerating resources which are in Christ. Noth- 
ing isso sure. We may become impatient and feel 
often that there must be some shorter cut to the 
ends aimed atin the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God in the earth; but it is only through the life 
and light of Christ that permanent advance can be 
achieved. How many and how imperative the 
motives for making Christ known to all man- 
kind! 

Meanwhile there are self-defensive considera- 
tions not a few entering into this problem of build- 
ing up the Kingdom of God 1n the earth. We are 
famitiar with the thought of saving the cities te 
save the country; of saving the West to savethe 
East; of saving the South to save the North. 
But the law of inter-dependence and mu- 
tual relationship has a wider scope. It 
tak:s in all the’ nations and aH the 
races. Not uufrequently one hears the remark: 
We must save America for the sake of the world. 
Yes; but turn the statement about, and there is still 
a truth in it: We mustsave the world for the sake 
of America, Practically this globe of ours is not so 
big as it once was. Steam and electricity have 
shriveled it. Oceans and mountains are but slight 
obstacles of intercourse. Information outrvns the 
speed of the sun in his daily circuit. We send ideas 
abroad, but we get ideas back again—often incar- 
nated in satanic forms. We get many good things, 
but not all that we get is good. We import 
fashions and standards of morals, some of which 
better have been shut out by a high protective 
tariff; we import rationalism and socialism; we im- 
port full-grown anarchists and all sorts of crimina's; 
we import a European Sabbata and then stand 
quietly by and ree it substituted for our American 
Sabbath; we import the raw materials of mobs and 
every kind of outbreak against the peace and order 
of society; and it is easy for anybody t» see that 
these United States are not what they would be— 
not what they would be either in civil or social or 
religious or industrial life—were it not that the 
nations of Europe are constantly overflowing upon 
us in the forms of life and opinion and custom 
which are only mischievous. It is not a matter of 
indifference to us here in this country, and it can- 

not be, what they are doing, and what they are 
thinking, and what sort of men they are growing, 
in tne various countries of Europe. 

The same statement is true, though not to the 
same extent, when the vision is widened to take in 
the remotest peoples of the older Old World. In- 
fluences reach us and affect us from afar. Scholars 
of India write books upon the Person and Charac- 
ter of Christ, from the standpoint of Oriental 
thovgaot, and we read them. Scholars of China 
wiite articles which are welcomed to our popular 
reviews, magnifying, if not with the skill, yet with 
all the bitterness and coarseness of our silver- 
tongued infidels, Confucianism in contrast to Chris- 
Uanity, and we readthem. We are feeling the first 
pulsations of a shock sure to come between the 
ideas of old and of new civilizations. India and 
China and Japan are nearer to us than they once 





earth. Some ofthese men kindled and glowed in 
every power and faculty of their natures, while the 
consuming purpose to go everywhere and brave 
everything as the messengers of the great salva- 





concentrated on this lofty outcome in character: 
* for the perfecting of the saiats—till we all attain 
unto the uaity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a fall grown map, untothe 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ; that 
we may be no longer children, tossed to and tro and 
carrit d about with every wind of doctrine by the 
sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of error, 
but speaking truth in love, may grow up in all 
things into Him, which is the head, even Christ.” 
It is not enough simply to be a babe in Christ; it is 
not enough simply to be converted and to have 


tion. What though they might be charged with 
being wild enthusiasts or fanatics; what though 
they might be persecuted and smitten and bruised 
even to the death;what though their story of the birth 
and life and death and resurrection and ascension of 
| Jesus might be pronounced fvuclishness in all cul- 
| tivated circles; yet they knew that Christ was the 
| power of God unt) salvation, and that their hopes 
| of getting men into the Kingdom, and building the 
Kingdom up, were centered in getting men into the 
intelligent apprehension and sincere acceptance of 
Jesus Christ. 


| were; but they will be nearer still before some of 
| the fresh problems of industry and trade and com- 
merce and social order are permanently settled, 
Not too soon, even with the thought of not losing 
ground, but saving all already secured, can we 
bring these peoples under the power of the glorious 
Gospel of the Son of God. 
In every aspect of the case, then, from every 
point of vision—personal obligations, obedience, 
duty, love, wise self-interest, the welfare of society 
on earth, the blesseduess of souls in the future—it 
becomes men and women who have been redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ, and who mean to 

| be loyal to all noblest ends, to bring every power 
and faculty into consecration to this sublime object 
of realizing the Kingdom of God on earth. 


THE MATTER OF COUNCILS. 


REPORT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE RE 
SPECTING THE EXPEDIENCY OF CALLING EC- 
CLESIASTICAL COUNCILS IN CERTAIN CASES. 





PRESENTED TO THE BOARD ON WEDNESDAY. 


AT the Annual Meeting of the Board in Des 
Moines last October, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“The Board recommends to the Prudential 
Committee to consider in difficult cases turnir g 
upon doctrinal views of candidates for mission- 
ary service, the expediency of calling a council 
of the churches, to be constituted in some man- 
ner which may be determined by the good judg- 
ment of the Committee, to pass upon the theo- 
logica! soundness of the candidate, and the Com- 
mittee is instructed to repurt on this matter to 
the Board at the next Annual Meeting.” 

By this resolution, the expediency of calling a 
council of the churches in certain cases is re- 
ferred tothe Prudential Committee. The two 
things therein recommended to the Committee 
are that they consider this subject, and that, at 
the next Annual Meeting, they present the re- 
sult of their consideration. At a meeting of the 
Prudential Committee in Decemver last, after 
full and careful deliberation, the following en- 
try was made in their records: “The Committee 
was unanimous inthe opinion thatthe resolu- 
tion passed by the Board gave no authority to 
the Committee to call a council prior to the pres- 
entation of its report at the next Annual Meet- 
ing, on the expediency of calling such councils.” 
Numerous communications from individuals 
and associations relating to this general subject 
have been received. some of them favoring the 
proposal for councils, buta majority of them 
expressing the opposite opinion. 

INITIAL PRACTICE OF THE COMMITTEE, 


It is due to the Board that a brief, pertinent 
outline of former proceedings at the Missionary 
Rooms be given. The Committee is not without 
experience regarding the subject which has thus 
been submitted to them. At first there were 
few precedents to guide in any matter of admin- 
istration. Nearly all problems had to be thought 
out and subjected to experiment, with the usual 
uncertainties attaching to tentative measures. 
What preliminaries, relating to ecclesiastical 
position, to outfit and destination, were appro- 
priate in the case of missionary candidates, were 
far from being as plain as at present. It was 
evident, however, that those whose more imme- 
diate work would be tne preavhing of the Gos- 
pel should receive ordination. But by whom 
and at whose instance seemed less clear. The 
juncture was a new one. Candidates who had 
tendered their services and were accepted came 
into intimate and responsible relations to the 
Committee. In their experience it seemed natu- 
ral and fitting to ask counsel of those who were 
constantly occupied with missionary affairs, 
and who were qualified in some good degree to 
guide them. Frequently they sought and ac- 
cepted advice in matters relating totheir future 
usefulness. Inthe matter of ordination, they 
sought the good offices of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. Accordingly, when occasion first pre- 
sented itself in 1812, the Committee called a 
council of churches and ministers for that pur- 
pose. The same continued to be done occasion- 
ally forsome years. Afteratime,ina few in- 
stances, a consociation or an association was re- 
quested to take the matter in charge. 

As regards the composition of those councils, 
the selection of churches and individual minis- 
ters was determined only in part by neighbor- 
hood convenience. Sometimes four or more 
counties of a state, and sometimes two or three 
of the New England States, were represented. 
The principal parts of an ordaining service 
would be definitely assigned beforehand by the 
Committee. In one instance the Committee 
deputed some of its own members, not simply to 
appear before a council, but tosit as constituents 
in a council called for the purpose of deciding 
matter in which they were interested. The case 
is on record in which, without calling a council, 
the Prudential Committee took the responsi- 
bility of having a church organized in the city 
of Boston, and publicly recognizing the same. 
The church consisted of seventeen members, all 
of whom belonged to other churches. A few 
days after its formation this brotherhood em- 
barked for the Hawaiian Islands. 


EARLY PRACTICE DISCONTINUED. 


These steps were resorted to only during the 
period of comparative inexperience. It was not 
at first seen clearly that Congregational princi- 
ples and usages could be applied to missionary 
candidates and missionary movements without 
any of these novel proceedings. But reflection 
showed that there was no pressing exigency 
which demanded such measures. The usage of 
summoning councils, which had extended to less 
than a score of cases, was entirely discontinued 
over half a cenutry ago. The Committee of that 
day saw at length that the practice in question 
was not only needless, but had been adopted 
without due regard to ecclesiastical regularity. 
Candidates from the Presbyterian Church began 
to receive appointment, and it was obviously 
not pertinent for the Executive of the Board to 
call tegether a Presbytery, or to anticipate one 
important function of such a body—the assign- 
ing of parts for a public service of ordination. 
It was a natural sequence that the Committee 
came further to see that in all cases the matter 
of authorization to preach and to administer the 
sacraments should be left to candidates them- 
selves and the churches with which they were 
respectively connected; that the usual method 
of effecting the ordination of evangelists was 
sufficient in the case of missionaries; that the 
proceedings of the Committee in this line had 
been abnormal as well as superfluous; in short, 











that it was entirely uncongregational. Neither 
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the Board nor its Executive had, as such, an 
ecclesiastical existence or function, and could 
not properly be a party to measures which 
rightly originate only in achurch. Such were 


. the origin and course of things in this regard 


during the earlier and tentative period of the 
Board's history. 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 


A primary fact had become manifest, namely, 
that propriety made it incumbent on our fathers 
to drop the practice which had been needlessly 
adopted—a practice out of harmony with the 
principles and usages of Congregationalism. 
Excepting what has now been detailed, neither 
treatises on Congregationalism nor its annals 
sanction the idea that authority vests in any 
voluntary association, or in any corporation 
such as the American Board, a college, or other 
institution of learning, to call an ecclesiastical 
council. These institutions among us do not 
usually have an ecclesiastical origin; nor do 
their constituents, as such, stand in ecclesiasti- 
cal relations. The privilege and the practice of 
resorting to a council of churches properly 
belong only to churches and to church-members 
assuch. An attempt in the light of experience 
to repeat the inadvertency of our predecessors 
and to engraft this practice upon the Congre- 
gational polity in our day would, in the judgment 
of your Committee, be a glaring anachronism 
and an unwarrantable assumption of ecclesias- 
tical authority. If one incorporated institution 
may do it, all may.. There were, as has been 
stated, no time-honored precedents seventy-five 
years ago, to invite the Committee tosuch an 
experiment as was made. The experiment as 
tried furnishes no’ sanction for an abnormal 
novelty, but does suggest reasons for disap- 
proval. If any object would be comparatively 
appropriate for the measure in question, it is 
the service of ordination. Yet for that transac- 
tion the initiative should, by general consent, 
always be taken churchwise, which for the past 
fifty years has been the custom with mission- 
aries of the American Board who were Congre- 
gationalists. Councils have to do ogly with im- 
mediate ecclesiastical relations. Consentaneous 
usage authorizes their being called by churches 
alone, with two exceptions—by an individual 
for an ex-parte purpose, and by persons desiring 
to be organized intoachurch. In both these 
cases, however, as in all others, the right and 
propriety of the call proceed from the same cen- 
tral idea. The Board may well refrain from an 
innovation, which, contrary to repeated avowals 
of principles, would carry it over into the realm 
of ecclesiasticism. 


THEOLOGICAL VIEWS OF CANDIDATES. 


The subject referred by the Board to the Pru- 
dential Committee for consideration is the expe- 
diency of calling a council of the chuches “in 
difficult cases turning upon doctrinal views of 
candidates for missionary service.”’ And here 
it is pertinent that we again revert to the past. 
The only supposed occasion for the Committee 
to call councils, as hereinbefore narrated, arose 
from the idea that it devolved on them to su- 
pervise,if not to initiate,all the important meas- 
ures relating to a candidate’s personal and offi- 
cial life. During the period referred to, there 
were formal votes authorizing the matrimonial 
engagements of missionaries. But no traces of 
such extreme supervision appear in later times. 
A laudable desire to aid was the motive—a de- 
sire, however, not restricted in all cases to ap- 
propriate spheres of assistance. The sole object 
for which councils were invited by the Commit- 
tee was ordination. In every case the candidate 
had already received appointment and designa- 
tion. Inno case was there any question remain- 
ing as to doctrinal views. Religious beliefs and 
theological equipment had been the subject of 
previous inquiry, with results so far satisfactory 
as to authorize acceptance of service. From the 
earliest days onward the Committee has been 
regarded as obliged, and has acknowledged the 
obligation, to scrutinize all the qualifications of 
candidates—doctrinal beliefs, which lie at the 
basis of religious character and conduct, in- 
cluded. The testimony of teachers, pastors and 
others has always been sought. Acquaintance 
has also been sought by correspondence, and 
usually by personal interview. Three-quarters 
of a century ago theses, both theological and 
practical, were assigned to candidates for writ- 
ten essays. The records have this minute, that 
a certain young man “ be accepted as a mission- 
ary, to be taken immediately under the direction 
of the Committee,” and “‘be placed under the 
theological instruction of the clerk of this Com- 
mittee.” A candidate was sometimes examined 
personally by them and the Executive Officers. 
Offers of service were declined on account of 
views divergent from those commonly held by 
churches supporting the Board. Candidates 
who had been accepted were dismissed when it 
became known that they entertained objection- 
able views not presented to the Committee at 
the time of appointment, or who, after appoint- 
ment, bad changed their views. All this was 
understood to be involved in the very aim and 
terms of the Board's charter, and as impliedly 
or expressly belonging, of course, to the sphere 
of its Prudential Committee. Long-established 
usage has so interpreted and confirmed this 
function. To pronounce it a usurpation betrays 
a singular want of acquaintance with facts. No 
extra-official right has been assumed of late. 
Only a sacred trust has been discharged. From 
initial days to the present time no question has 
arisen touching this department of the “ommit- 
tee’s stewardship. Problems delicate and grave 
relating to individual cases have often arisen, 
but the thought of referring them to an eccle- 
siastical body for settlement did not present 
itself, 








ANGRINSIC OBJECTIONS TO COUNCILS IN THE 
CASE, 

The primary principle already stated, that 
councils can properly originate only church- 
wise—a principle which underlies the whole 
subject—is of itself decisive in regard to any 
specific object for which a corporation might 
contemplate such a resort. Waiving, however, 
for a moment, that difficulty- -fundamental and 
decisive as it is—we will look at the plan sug- 
gested by the resolution before us, apart from 
the circumstance of ecclesiastical irregularity, 
and with reference to its intrinsic merits. Only 
one class of candidates is named: “ Difficult 
cases turning upon doctrinal views."’ A grave 
embarrassment at once presents itself, that of 
invidious publicity. In former days, the in- 
stances of young men, which have been referred 
to, whose religious beliefs formed a barrier to 
appointments, did not go into the public jour- 
nals. Neither odium nor distrust was attached 
to them. By those quiet proceedings, candi- 
dates, both men and women, on whom labor was 
bestowed with reference to some doctrinal 
obliquity, have now and then been reclaimed 
from objectionable views, and, after intervals 
longer or shorter, have received appointment. 
In all such cases the probability of a happy issue 
is in the inverse ratio of notoriety. One way to 
obviate the embarrassment now spoken of as 
arising from discrimination between ordinary 
and difficult cases, would be an invariable refer- 
ence of doctrinal qualifications to councils. 
That, however, would be a formidable under- 
taking. During the year 1886-87, just closed, it 
would have involved the inconvenience of more 
than ninety such assemblages. It should be 
kept in mind that of the appointees—amounting 
in all to two thousand—about two-thirds have 
all along been persons who do not ordinarily ap- 
pear before councils—physicians, printers, treas- 
urers, teachers and wives of missionaries, who 
are all regularly appointed as assistant mission- 
aries. In more recent years this proportion has 
been noticeably higher. It should also be borne 
in mind that the Board never has been, and is 
not now, exclusively Congregational, in which 
denomination alone do councils have place. At 
the close of the first fifty years, more than half 
the Corporate Membership belonged to other re- 
ligious communions. Of the Board’s member- 
ship at the present time not less than a dozen 
are Presbyterians. Of the six hundred and 
more ordained missionaries who have been sent 
out, not less than fourscore had, prior to their 
offer of service, received ordination according 
to the usages of those denominations to which 
they respectively belonged. To say nothing of 
assistant missionaries, there are now in the 
service of the Board about thirty ministerial 
missionaries who are Presbyterians. Such 
would not, of course, be expected to appear be- 
fore an ecclesiastical body belonging to a differ- 
ent denomination from the one with which their 
personal church relations stand. Contributions 
to the permanent funds of the Board came 
formerly, and thousands of dollars still come 
annually, toward current expenses from the de- 
nomination just named. These accessions of 
men and means are largely, if not wholly, due 
to the understanding that the American Board 
is an undenominational body ; that by constitu- 
tion and usage it is not an ecclesiastical body. 
An implied contract exists that it is to remain 
such. We have not only to avoid a gross dis- 
courtesy, but also a virtual breach of trust. 
The Board and its Prudential Committee act for 
all contributors irrespective of denominational 
lines, and have no right to abdicate any branch 
of their trust in favor of one ecclesiastical con- 
nection. An attempt to transfer existing re- 
sponsibilities would seem to be an evasion. In- 
deed, for an undenominational corporation to 
vacate one department of its duty in the way 
suggested, might well be termed a divisive and 
sectarian movement. Unlike the American 
Board, certain kindred institutions are distinc- 
tively Congregational. 


COUNCILS INADEQUATE. 


Limiting our view to that denomination which 
is now the more important element in the 
Board's constituency, the question arises: Is the 
resort to an ecclesiastical council a measure 
calculated to satisfy the great body of contribu- 
tors to its treasury? In order to satisfy them 
the determining agency should be one which is 
known; one which can be held responsible for 
its doings; one which can be changed as occa- 
sion shall require. But Congregational councils 
usually consist of representatives from only six, 
eight or ten churches; often from a smaller, 
rather than a greaternumber. They commonly 
represent a very limited section of our country. 
They are never in any sense or relation ecumen- 
ical. Nochurch or body of churches, singly or 
collectively, has any authority over other 
churches. The advice and influence of every 
councilare, as a general thing, restricted to a 
narrow sphere. While supplying important 
safeguards for local interests, the result relat- 
ing to doctrinal soundness reached by a group 
of churches in one part of our land is not ac- 
cepted by another group of churches, especially 
in a distant part of the country. When the 
question of installation comes before them, 
there is a re-examination, even though near 
neighborhood may have given opportunity for 
acquaintance. Much more is there reason for 
this where hundreds, if not thousands, of miles 
intervene. Not afew of our missionaries come 
from regions where, owing to sparseness of 
churches, and to other reasons, the assembling 
of a council is an inconvenient and an infre- 
quent occurrence. No council, limited as is in- 
evitable, can represent or act for the consti- 
tuency of a body scattered over the whole terri- 
tory of the United States,and which includes 





contributors in other lands also. The right, 
privilege, and fact of becoming a missionary of 
the American Board are much more restricted 
than those of becoming a pastor at home; nor 
does membership in an evangelical church 
furnish all the evidence of Christian character 
and doctrinal soundness required for ordination 
as a pastor at home, still less for appointment to 
missionary service, although even such a lax 
view has been advocated of late. It is the prov- 
ince of councils, at the instance of churches, 
now as formerly—now no less and no more than 
formerly—to induct into the ministry. In the 
case of clerical missionaries councils have their 
duty as heretofore. It isa function of the Pru- 
dential Committee to appoint missionaries, and 
to do it in view of their entire make-up. To 
farm out one department of that responsibility 
would be as unwise as it is unprecedented. 
Councils belong to a different category from 
corporations. The two cannot consistently be 
made co-ordinate. 

Councils are transient bodies. They exist 
usually for only a few hours. A majority of the 
members ordinarily re little or no acquaint- 
ance with the Favorable opportu- 
nities do not present themselves for private con- 
ference with him im Pegard to any embarrass- 
ment that arises. Delay, with a view to re- 
newed, more deliberate, and more promising 
consideration of a case, is not easily practicable. 
But these are points regarding which an execu- 
tive committee, appointed for a year’s service, 
has every advantage. And further, councils 
cannot be held toa responsibility more abiding 
than their own ephemeralexistence. They can- 
not be called to account. What they have once 
done they can never undo. Most evidently 
there is needed for the appointment of mission- 
aries and for all the administrative functions of 
a body like the American Board, an agency 
created by itself, well known, directly responsi- 
ble to those who give it existence, which is re- 
quired at brief stated intervals to render an 
account of its proceedings, and the composition 
of which, when required, can be prompt- 
ly and easily changed. The Prudential 
Committee, elected annually, has always 
recognized the fact that it isaservant of the 
Board, and immediately responsible to the 
Board, which can retire a portion or the whole 
any year, or every year if need be. So far from 
shunning investigation and scrutiny, it has 
courted them. Nor does it, of course, question 
any one’s right to criticise its doings. The Com- 
mittee has no local ends or personal pride to 
gratify. Its aim has ever been to act in all 
cases as the appointing body, if assembled in 
its own Corporate capacity, would act. Along 
the whole course of these seventy-five years the 
Committee has been expected, indeed has been 
required, to exercise peculiar caution in appoint- 
ing missionaries. Two subordinate considera- 
tions enforce the need of this caution. One is 
the heavy outlay attendant upon the conduct 
of our missions. The outfit, traveling expenses, 
and establishment in any foreign land amount 
necessarily to a large sum. The cost of a family 
returning home may run up to eighteen hun- 
dred dollars. The other consideration is the 
fact that appointments to a distant field are 
usually understood to be for life. So far as risk 
is involved, it contemplates an extended period 
of service as well as large pecuniary outlay. 
Home missionaries, on the contrary, are ap- 
pointed for a service near at hand, and for only 
a twelvemonth, sometimes for only six months, 
commissions being renewed year by year. 
Three-fourths of a century ago,a Minute was 
adopted by the Prudential Committee—the only 
entire sentence on its records down to the pres- 
ent time that is underscored—which reads thus: 
“ The Committee wished to establish a rule of great 
deliberation and caution in respect to applicants.” 
The deliberation and caution were then under- 
stood, and have since been understood, as relat- 
ing to all the important qualifications of those 
who offer their services. The Committee are 
not professional educators, but they pass judg- 
ment based collectively upon the personal 
statements of a candidate, upon the testimo- 
nials of pastors, of college and theological pro- 
fessors, and other competent witnesses. None 
of them has ever taken a medical diploma, yet 
they decide whether the certificates of physi- 
cians are satisfactory. No one of their number 
has written a body of divinity, but without ar- 
rogating unusual intelligence, they may claim 
to know what, as expressed in the Manual, are 
“the doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of the 
Board,” and to be able to ascertain whether a 
candidate holds those doctrines. With that 
responsibility the Prudential Committee have 
all along felt themselves charged. It is twoscore 
years since the Board placed on the record this 
declaration: ** The contributors to the funds for 
foreign missions demand more evidence of faith- 
fulness in the preaching of the Gospel than can 
possibly be in the possession even of the perma- 
nent ecclesiastical bodies scattered over our 
country. And they will hold the Prudential 
Committee and the Board responsible for seeing 
that no part of their contributions go for the 
propagation of error, either in doctrine or prac- 
tice; nor will they have any serious doubt, in 
case radical or serious mistakes are committed 
or abuses occur in the discharge of this trust, 
that the fact will soon be known, and the evil 
be in some way corrected.”* The general un- 
derstanding has always been, as was formally 
announced by the Board in 1871, that ** The Pru- 
dential Committee are—under the supervision 
of this Board—charged with the delicate and 
responsible duty of ascertaining and determin- 
ing what agents are best fitted to carry forward 
the work committed to them by the churches, 


and to receive the pecuniary support which 
these churches provide, and they would, in the 
opinion of your Committee, fail in the discharge 
of their duty, if they continued to furnish sup- 
port from the funds of the Board to a mission- 
ary who, for any reason or in any manner, in 
their honest conviction and belief, hindered 
the work and success of his brethren. Nei- 
ther this Board nor ite Prudential Committee 
is in any sense a theological court, to set- 
tle doctrinal points of belief, but a body 
instituted by the churches to make known 
the Gospel of Christ among the heathen 
nations and those who sit in darkness 
though nominally Christians, and _ estab- 
lish churches among them, maintaining that 
faith, and that only, which is universally re- 
ceived by those Christian bodies whose agents 
they are, and who furnish the funds which they 
administer.* In full accord with this declaration 
the Committee has never attempted or wished 
to act as “in any sense a theological court to 
settle doctrinal points of belief”; but only as ap- 
pointed annually to select candidates who, with 
other requisite qualifications, hold the settled 
“ doctrinal points of belief” among the support- 
ers of the Board. Your Committee keep in mind 
the fact that they are charged, as announced by 
the Board in 1871, to aim at the establishment of 
churches “ maintaining that faith, and that 
only, which is universally received by those 
Christian bodies whose agents they are, and who 
furnish the funds which they administer.” 

It would indeed be a great saving of the Com- 
mittee’s time, and a saving of some _solicitude, 
if the entire responsibility regarding the qualifi- 
cations of candidates were left with those who 
furnish testimonials, their names being pub- 
lished as sponsors. There is, however, not un- 
frequently more or less of discrepancy in the 
testimonials. Sometimes a positive conflict of 
testimony appears. An ultimate umpire is 
therefore indispensable. Hitherto the Commit- 
tee has been trusted with the responsibility of 
deciding upon the fisness of candidates—or- 
dained or unordained, ministers or physicians, 
menor women. The decision to accept or de- 
cline has been made in view of the sum of quali- 
fications—age, health, ability, disposition, edu- 
cation, domestic and other relations, religious 
beliefs, consecration. These have to be contem- 
plated in their reciprocal bearings. Doctrinal 
views must be considered not only abstractly, 
but in connection with temperament and with 
various antecedents which impart a bias and a 
coloring. Whoever passes upon the theological 
qualifications can do it adequately only with a 
knowledge of the whole case. To be competent 
and satisfactory, the total responsibility must 
be a unit. Divided responsibility would endan- 
ger thoroughness, and probably entail conflict. 
If a result of council is only advisory, ultimate 
decision must rest with the Prudential Commit- 
tee. If the decision of a council in the matter 
now contemplated is to be regarded as final, 
then virtually appointment will rest with a 
purely localand transient body. Unsatisfactory 
results could certainly be depended upon. 
Councils, which can_ never represent the major 
constituency of the Board, and which cease to 
exist as soon as the result is declared, would in- 
evitably interfere with harmonious administra- 
tion. The Board and its rrudential Committee 
have distinctly disavowed soapeueiatty for the 
ministerial standing of missionaries. They have 
never been a party to discipline. That is left to 
ecclesiastical tribunals. lt was in regard to the 
assertion of a right to have an investigation be- 
fore a council, that the Board at its meeting in 
Salem, 1871, placed on record a statement which 
disavows the pertinency of ecclesiastical coun- 
cils in the administration of its affairs, and 
which affirms that it cannot suitably be a party 
to such a measure. A petitioner had requested 
“the Py of a resolution by this meeting, to 
the effect that any missionary of this Society, 
deeming himself injured by any action or neg- 
ligence of the Prudential Committee, has the 
same right to claim an investigation before a 
mutual council, of all charges affecting his or- 
thodoxy or his Christian character which may 
have been made the basis of action by the Com- 
mittee, or which, by their negligence to act, 
have been injurious to him, that he would have 
had if neither ne nor they had any official connec- 
tion with the Society.” The report adopted on 
that occasion affirmed: “The petitioner errs in 
assuming—after the Prudential Committee have 
officially ascertained and determined 


a missionary is no longe useful in the 
field by reason of ‘his _ inabilit to 
labor harmoniously with his missionary 


brethren '"—that it is his right to have an inves- 
tigation into the grounds of his removal from 
the employment and pecuniary support of the 
Board, and that it is the duty of the as- 
certain and settle by formal investigation, either 
in the foreign country or at home, the degree of 
blame which should attach respectively to the 
individual missionary and to his brethren of 
the mission.” A resort to councils in sucha case 
being repudiated, is by parity of reason to be 
repetinted in ascertaining the qualifications of 
candidates for missionary service. 

The method pursued hitherto by the Board 
in regard to candidates has worked well: and 
for nearly three-quarters of a century there was 
no friction and nocriticism. Recentem - 
ment has arisen chiefly from interference during 
the customary course of inquiry, and by an un- 
warranted publication of unfinished business, 
The usual method, aimed at and pursued by the 
Prudential Committee the past year, still com- 
mends itself as the wisest and best. Should the 
metnod so long tested, and with satisfactory 
results, have the approval of the Board and its 
friends, present embarrassments will, we be- 
lieve, be removed, and further embarrassments 
will be averted more satistactorily than in any 
other way. Seeing then that, by general con- 
sent and usage, such bodies as the American 
Board cannot appropriately call ecclesiastical 
councils in any case; seeing that to call such 
councils only in doubtful cases turning upon 
doctrinal views of candidates would be open to 
very ve objections. and that to call them 
for all candidates would be superlatively cum- 
bersome; seeing that councils, being local, ephe- 
meral, and irresponsible, are inadequate for 
the paspose named; secing that a mixed re- 
sponsibility in the selection of candidates 
would uce friction and dissatisfaction; and 
seeing that — of trust in the appointment of 
missionaries and in the administration of funds 
for their support has borne tne test of long ex- 
perience, and will secure a wider harmony than 
any other method—the Prudentiul Committee 
deem the measure submitted for their consider- 
ation inexpedient. 





*“ Annual Report,” 1848, p. 70. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
ashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice} 


THE STONE LECTURES.* 


THESE lectures have been long antici- 
pated. It must be nearly three years 
since the appointment was made and an- 
nounced, followed soon after by the 
author’s journey to the British Museum 
for the purpose of study and preparation, 

From this course we have expected a 
valuable contribution to biblical science, 
and hoped for a masterpiece of American 
scholarship. The lectures having been 
delivered, are before the world for con- 
sideration. For our part, we are 
obliged to confess that our wishes for 
gooi are not realized. The effort seems to 
us to be in the line of retrogression rather 
than The points treated 
may be reckoned upon one’s fingers, so we 
may notice most of them. 

1. At the outset Dr. Kellogg makes the 
radical mistake of accepting as unexcep- 
tionable the Hebrew genealogy from Levi 
to Moses, and of taking it for his founda- 
tion-stone. Hebrew genealogy, however, 
is notoriously defective and unsafe. Had 
any such genealogy been preserved with- 
out a break, that of our Lord would have 
been kept intact; but a miracle was not 
wrought on this behalf and both lines 
stand incomplete. The most important 
and careful genealogical records of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles, are abstracts, 
rather than full lists. Whence the rule— 
none are entire, all genealogies are defi- 
cient. But the author of these lectures as- 
sumes an exception in favor of the two 
lines connecting Abraham 
He is aware that the Bible tells us of only 
four steps between Moses and Abraham, 
and that it also tells us of seven steps be- 
tween Elisheba and Abraham—the very 
Most judges would 
that 

the 
who 


own 


of progress. 


with Moses. 


same stretch of time. 
regard this as proof positive 
missing from 
series. Not so Dr. Kellogg, looks 
upon this significant intimation in quite 
another light: “Such facts show us that 
the number of generations is noindication 
by itself of the length of the period cov- 
Generations may be, and 


some 


steps are first 


ered by them. 
are, longer or shorter, according to cir- 
cumstances.” In other words, ‘*Those four 
generations between Moses and Abraham 
are all that ever existed; that record is ab- 
solutely sound, and should be our only 
ground of reliance.” Here, along with Lep- 
sius, he believes be stands on a ‘‘true his- 
torical foundation”! 

2. As usually happens, mistake 
begets another. Looking backward, the 
three generations of Moses, Jochebed, and 
Levi, scarcely suffice to reach hal*-way 


one 


across the period of 4380 years. Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Kellogg reasons, the period of 
430 years must have begun long prior to 


the arrival of Jacob with his sons in 
Egypt. In short, it must date from 
Abraham himself; and, as there is no 


other epoch in his life from which it can 


begin, it must be reckoned from the 
moment of his crossing ‘the River” 


[Euphrates, ‘‘the Hebrew” signifying 
Cis-Euphratian and applied to a Trans- 
Euphratian immigrant]. 
of this resort is evident upon the very 
statement, Yet, lame as the expedient is, 
it is an old shift. The seventy translators 
into the Greek felt the brevity of the four 
steps above-mentioned; but, being strong- 
ly prejudiced in favor of the infallibility 
of their genealogies, they Uzzah- 
like attempted to an historical 
passage of the Bible by spreading the 4380- 
year period over the sojourn of Abram 
‘in the land of Canaan.” The Apostle 
Paul used this Version; but, in the light 
of these Stone Lectures he, too, slipped in 
making the 40-year period begin with 
the ‘‘ coverrant” of Gen. xv, 13, instead of 
dating from that memorable day when 
the Father of the Faithful waded or swam 
the waters of the Great River! It is al- 
most needless to add that the two histori- 


The absurdness 


Save 





* ABRAHAM, JOSEPH AND Moses IN EGypt. Be- 
ing a Course of Lectures delivered before the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton ew Jersey. By ALFRED 
H. KeLioage, D.D. New : A. D. F. Randolph & 


4 cal passages of the Hebrew Scriptures 


positively forbid the same hypothesis: 
Gen. xv, 18 declaring that, not Abram, 
but his seed should be afflicted four hun- 
dred years in a land, one land, not theirs 
in Canaan, but a foreigner’s, which could 
be that of the Egyptian only; and Exodus 
xii, 40, implying that the sojourn of Israel, 
430 years, occurred actually in Egypt. 
This, also, was the understanding of 
Stephen, Acts, vii, 6. By its very nature 
‘*a covenant” relates to something in the 
future, and to nothing in the past; so that 
God’s covenant could bear on neither 
Abram’s descent into Egypt nor that por- 
tion of his life lying between the covenant 
and the Euphrates, because these were 
things of the past. 
What seems most strange, however, is 
that after speaking of Lepsius and his 
theory in these terms: 
‘Possibly the most diligent student of 
the era before us has been Lepsius. His 
labors have had their reward, in that the 
student of all time, however he may differ 
from him, must consult his works. The 
historical data collected by him are exhaus- 
tive and accurate, and will long survive, 
notwithstanding that his theory has already 
become obsolete.” 
Dr. Kellogg proceeds to revive ‘‘the obso- 
lete theory” of Lepsius. It had long since 
sunk into oblivion—then why attempt at 
this late day to resurrect it? Authorities 
generally, Egyptological and biblical, have 
taken the natural and established view; 
in recent times the latter has been uni- 
versally accepted. Barely to enumerate 
the names of the scholars, historians, com- 
mentators and archeologists who have 
held it, would require a paragraph of 
space. 
3. Still another mistake is begotten of 
the first—Joseph and Moses are brought 
almost together. According to Dr. Kel- 
logg’s scheme only sixty-four years sep- 
arated the death of Joseph from the birth 
of Moses. But history and scholarship 
have during many centuries been agreed 
upon the relative epoch of Joseph in Egypt. 
About 800 a. D., Georgius Syncellus de- 
clared that Joseph ruled as king over the 
Egyptians in the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
and that his era was allowed by all the 
world to be synchronous with that of Aph- 
ophis, or Apepi—éri yap ma ouprepovyra 
ore Em) "Addgews IpSev “Two nd tig Atybrrov,, In 
our own day this fact has been recognized 
by Dr. S. Birch, Dr. R. 8. Poole, Lenor- 
mant, Dr. Heinrich Brugsch, Professor 
Rawlinson, and a host of others; in fact, 
we do not recall a single authority who 
believes otherwise; it is on all sides ac- 
knowledged as a settled historical point. 
In a general way, the relative dates and 
periods may be regarded as standing as 
follows : 
In the course of the reign of Shep-} 

herd King Apepi........ , vebaeuwee’ 
Joseph was 50 years old when he stood r B. ©. 1730. 

before Pharah....... cscccssesseees 
Beginning of Israel's Sojourn.... 
Thirty years of Israel's Liberty. 
Expulsion of Shepherd Kings by Aah- 


re conmuanhenes : B.C. 1709, 
Beginning of Israel's Bondage........ 
Joseph lives 50 years longer, and dies 
at the age of L110, 
Eighteenth Dynasty continues 255 
years, and ends at....... cc BOE 


Nineteenth Dynasty, from its begin- 


ning to the Exodus, 145 years. B. C. 1500. 


The biblical narrative implies two things: 
First, the presence and residence of Jo- 
seph’s Pharaoh in Lower Egypt, and no fur- 
ther away from Goshen onthe scene of ac- 
tion than at Zoan or in Memphis. Second, 
the city or neighborhood of On, or Heli- 
opolis, for the home of Joseph. In dissent- 
ing from universal consent, and in pitching 
upon Thothmes III for the Pharaoh of 
Joseph, Dr. Kellogg removes this Pha- 
raoh to Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
and separates Joseph from the scenes 
given in the Bible as the sojourning ground 
of his people and the dwelling-place of 
his wife’sfamily. Sucha proposition can- 
not be entertained. Noone with an un- 
prejudiced mind, reading the Hebrew 
story, would for a moment think of Jo- 
seph’s Pharoah as other than one of the 
Shepherd Kings who abode in the lower 
country and affected every native fashion. 

4, A period of only two hundred and 
fifteen years for the sojourn of Israel in 


enty into t%o millions of human beings. 
So great multiplication in so little time 
would be physically impossible; it is ; rac- 
tical only in sophistry. Those who avow 
it either are obliged to callin foreign mar- 
riages as well as polygamy totheir aid, or 
invoke a miracle of reproduction. Dr. 
Kellogg avoids this issue by silence, which 
is really a confession that the difficulty is 
insurmountable. 

5. His brief span also flatly contradicts 
those Scriptures which declare that Israel 
was oppressed in Egypt four hundred 
years. He brings Joseph’s career to a 
close with the end of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty, and makes the Pharaoh who knew 
not Joseph to be either Rameses I o7 Seti 
I of the Nineteenth Dynasty. This re- 
duces the range of the oppression to about 
one hundred and forty years at the ut- 
most. And he conceives the change of 
policy toward Joseph to occur between 
two native Theban dynasties where no 
reason for achange of feeling or treatment 
would naturally arise. Besides, the change 
from heresy to orthodoxy occurred with- 
in the limits of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
at the fall of Khuenaten and the rise of 
Haremhahi. This is an historical fact 
which does not admit of movement or ad- 
justment. 

Both the Bible and Dr. Kellogg cannot 
be right. In Genesis, xv, 13, the former 
says: ‘‘ And they [the Egyptians] shall af- 
flict them four hundred years”; in Acts, 
vii, 6, Stephen says: ‘‘ And that they [the 
Egyptians] should bring them into bond- 
age, and entreat them evil four hundred 
years.” We prefer torely onthe Bible. 
The Eighteenth Dynasty is commonly 
considered to have lasted 255 years, as 
above indicated; adding these to the 145 
years falling between the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty and the Exodus, we 
obtain 400 years in Egyptian history to 
match the 400 named inthe Bible. The 
sojourn of Israel began under the Shep- 
herd Kings; and when the last Shepherd 
was driven out by an Egyptian Pharaoh, 
achange of sentiment and bearing to- 
ward Israel might naturally occur. That 
change was the beginning of a Bondage 
400 years long, continuing all through the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and into the Nine- 
teenth till the Exodus brought it to an 
end. It had already begun in Joseph’s 
lifetime; for when his father was dead 
Joseph was obliged to obtain permission 
from the Pharaoh of Thebes for himself 
and his fellowsto leave the country for 
the purpose of bearing the mummy of 
Jacob away to the cave of Machpelah. 

6. Furthermore, we are pained to find 
that Dr. Kellogg attributes the adoration 
of the sun on the part of Amenophis IV, 
or Khuenaten the heretic, to ‘‘the pres- 
ence and influence of Joseph,” directly 
asserting that Joseph ‘‘toa certain ex- 
tent conformed in Heliopolis to its sun- 
worship.” This is simply disgraceful to 
Joseph and shocking to us. It is utterly 
false for several reasons, among them: 
First, as a foreigner (Gen. xli, 12) 
Joseph would not be required or expected 
to become a proselyte to the religion of 
Egypt, even at the city of its purest or 
best development. Second, such an 
apostasy could not consist with that 
steadfast and perfect adherence to the 
God of his fathers and superior faith 
which he always openly declared before 
Pharaoh (Gen. xlvi, 16, 25, 32; xlviii,9), 
and exhibited in the closing years of his 
life as recorded in the last chapter of 
Genesis. Third,though the sun-worship 
of Heliopolis and Khuenaten may have 
been an improvement upon the polythe- 
ism of Thebes, it was still gross idolatry, 
and idolatry condemned very soon and 
very severly at Sinai. It differed in no*way 
from the worship of Baal among the 
Pheenicians, for indulging in which Jo- 
seph’s descendants together with those of 
his brethren at large, in after years and 
inthe Land of Inheritance, were pun- 
ished with all the rigor of Divine power. 
Joseph was incapable of either inspiring 
or casting his influence in favor of such 
a worship of Nature. 

Beyond all question the Mesopotamian 
mother of Amenophis IV, who had been 
a sun-worshiper in the land of her nativ- 
ity, continued to be the same in the land 


for the source of that influence which 
sought to revive the adoration of the so- 
lar orb in Egypt. Dr. Kellogg is welcome 
toall the comfort he can get out of the 
impression that this was a ‘‘ purer wor- 
ship” anda species of monotheism; but 
there is neither necessity, propriety nor 
excuse for charging it upon Joseph. 

7. Rameses II, the oppressor, was fol- 
lowed on the throne by his son Mineptah. 
Dr. Kellogg surrenders the latter as the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, because he 
assumes him to have been among the 
number of those who sought the life of 
Moses and, therefore, one who must needs 
have been dead before the latter could 
return to Egypt from Midian (Exod. iv, 
19), and because in turn Seti IT, his son, sur- 
vived to succeed him—a consideration 
supposed to be at variance with the bibli- 
cal condition that the first-born of 
Pharaoh sitting with him on his throne 
must have been smitten to death in the 
tenth or last plague (Exod. xi, 5; xii, 
29). Nothing could be more unfortunate, 
for the treatment is much worse than the 
trouble. As a natural consequence, the 
Stone Lecturer is all at sea in regard to 
boih the Egyptian king and the date of 
the Exodus. He surveys the confusion, 
darkness, anarchy, prevailing at the close © 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty in an effort to 
discern some ray of light, and, of course, 
findsnone. Then, resorting to conjecture, 
he seems to conclude that Siphtah, the 
last of the line, must have been the ruler 
under whom the withdrawal took place. 
But, according to the Bible, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus had a son who was asso- 
ciated with him on the throne; whereas, 
according to the monuments, Siphtah had 
no son or successor. Besides Seti II and 
Siphtab, only Amen-mes * Prince of 
Thebes,” and another Seti, ‘‘ Prince of 
Cush,” are mentioned, whose parents and 
offspring both are unknown. Thus the 
point of the Exodus in Egyptian history 
is needlessly relegated back into in- 
decision and left shrouded in impenetrable 
obscurity. 

8. In a word, Dr. Kellogg frivolously 
attempts to fight over again a lost battle 
in chronology. Nothing could be idler or 
more unprofitable. Instead of going to 
work to bring forward the disclosures of 
late investigations and the light of recent 
discoveries as new facts and real gains, he 
has turned aside to moot the time-prob- 
lem, and has presented us with one more 
endeavor to solve it. In so doing he has 
fallen back on an old way of compressing 
into a nutshell the important events of 
several centuries, so forcing a concur- 
rence. Of course, when everything is 
brought together by a lens into a focus 
there is peace; but it is a peace which is 
unnatural and untrue. 

9. And not only the purpose and result 
of Dr. Kellogg’s work, but many items 
of detail and method raise our surprise. 
For example, on page 23 we are informed 
that the Tanis tablet of four hundred 
years is ‘‘at present in the Boulak 
Museum.” In point of fact, however, as 
almost everybody knows, this monument 
was never removed from the site of 
Tanis itself, where tothe present moment 
itremains unrecovered. Thus, Mr. Petrie, 
the recent explorer of San, reports : 


“The celebrated tablet of 400 years after 
the era of Nubti, was carefully reburied by 
its discoverers, and hence I did not light 
upon it in working, as I did not search the 
clean sand for monuments which would 
only lie there if recently hidden.’’—P. E, F. 
Memoir on “ Tanis,”’ p. 18. 

Again speaking of Seti II as crown 
prince, Dr. Kellogg says: 

‘There isa sitting statue of Mineptah at 

Boulak, on the left side of which Seti I is 
represented with the titles of royal son and 
heir ’’ (p. 134). 
But is he sure that this statue is really 
there? Mariette Bey himself is witness 
that he magazined some of the things he 
uncovered at Tanis on the very spot of 
their discovery: 

“* Monuments que leur dimensions nous 
ont forcés Vemmagasinzr, soit a Boulag, 
soit sur le liew méne d2 leur découverte, 
jusqw’ au jour deVo uverture du musée 
définitif.”’ 

Occasionally Dr. Kellogg refers to the 
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Egypt is too short for the increase of sev- 


of her adoption; we need look no further 
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certainly would have catalogued such anti- 
quities if they were there. His statements 
read as though he were speaking from 
personal observation; whereas in reality, 
he is only repeating the words of others. 
He who copies without verification is cer- 
tain to transcribe errors and all. 

‘* Abr#ham,” by the way,was never “ in 
Egypt.” 





RECENT FICTi0N. 


WHEN there comes to hand anything ap- 
proaching to an elaborate story by Bret 
Harte, one is reminded of the caprice of the 
generous fairies in some of the old nursery 
classics. ‘‘ You may have this costly gift; 
but woe to you if, having it, you do such or 
such a thing, my good Prince or Princess!” 
Brilliant as are the situations in his early 
and inimitable magazine sketches, graphic 
as is his diction, and however strong his 
scheme, when he thinks one out (if Mr. 
Harte does really think it out), it seems 
perfectly impossible for Mr. Harte to get 
upon paper a really clear plot for a fair- 
sized novel or carry it out satisfactorily, not 
tosay coherently. With what provoked en- 
joyment did we try to follow out the rami- 
fications of ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy,” or to get at 
the dramatic unities in ‘‘ Two Men of Sandy 
Bar.’’ In his new book, The Crusade of the 
Excelsior, there is much to admire; but 
once again Mr. Harte’s weakness is more 
conspicuous than almost anything else, and 
we lay aside the story with the connection 
of its incidents much more confused than 
(as it would appear) Mr. Harte ought to 
permit. The leading idea is picturesque. 
A group of persons appears, which especially 
includes a Mr. Leonidas Bolivar Perkins, 
known as ‘‘ Sefior Perkins,” a Mr. Richard 
Hurlstone, Miss Eleanor Keene, a frank and 
unconventional young lady, not married, 
and Mrs. Brimmer, a flirtatious young lady, 
married, who has been transplanted from 
Boston patricianism to San Francisco by 
her commercial spouse. The time is the 
summer of 1854, when the relations between 
our Western states and Mexico and South 
America were of a variable character, and 
petty political disturbances of one sort or 
another, filibustering, and revolutions of a 
distinctively ‘‘ local’’ interest were the ordi- 
nary course of events in the region. Half- 
becalmed ina fog,these passengers of the Ex- 
celsior aforesaid, and others with them, 
suddenly decide to go ashore for a brief visit 
to a quaint little Spanish settlement close 
at band, Todos Santos. lt proves to be a 

* community quite shut out from the world, 
where ships can touch only rarely, owing to 
its geographical situation. The party are 
cordially received by the Spanish command- 
ant of the village and his friend, Father Es- 
taban, of its *‘ Mission.’”’ A banquet is ten- 
dered them; and lo! next morning it is dis- 
covered that while they have been regaled 
with hospitalities on shore, their ship, the 
Excelsior, has been run off with by “‘ Sefior 
Perkius,’”’ in the interests of an insurgent 





province for which he is an acting naval. 


commander, and it is doubtful whether they 
will ever be able to communicate with their 
friends or homes, or indeed be traced to 
Todo Santos by any Northern exploring 
party. The effect of the term of exile upon 
each individual, the course of a love affair 
between Hurlstone and Miss Keene, the vi- 
vacities of Mrs. Brimmer and her friend, 
Mrs. Markham. and the final discomfiture 
of the luckless Perkins, which occurs at the 
same time that the lost ones are discovered 
by their husbands and friends—these ele- 
ments are the bulk of the book. As a whole 
The Crusade of the Excelsior is too fantas- 
tical to oe like reality but not enough a fan- 
tasy to be an extravaganza. The scheme is 
slight for so much detail in treatment. 
Noue of the characters, unless it be the 
old priest, Father Kstaban, possess more 
than a very moderate interest, if compared 
with Mr. Harte’s other portraitures; and the 
mixture of tragedy and comedy in theaction 
of the story is not happily managed. Itis 
readable, but too confused and unsatisfac- 
tory for one to recall it pleasantly after it is 
finished. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Arlo Bates’s A Lad’s Love which has 
Campobello, Me., as its scene, and a short- 
lived little romance of that summer resort 
for its theme, is a graceful trifle that is 
much to its author’scredit. Itis, by theby, 
the second Campobello story that the 
charms .of that lovely spotseem to have 
inspired—the other being Mrs. Evans’s clever 
‘“‘Laura: An American Girl,” published a 
couple of seasons back. Mr. Bates’s breezy 
novel tells us how Mr. Gilbert Hampton, 
not long away from his college, could not 


maintain a very pretty friendship with. 


young. Mrs. Olive Van Orden, a charming 
widow without falling- passionately in love 
- with her; much to that sensible woman’s 
inconvenience. Mrs. ‘Yan Orden’s tact and 





diplomacy do not remedy matters much, 
until the arrival of her daughter Phoebe; 
when Hampton discovers that he has a good 
deal to learn about his own heart, and, in 
the unwilling study thereof, matters are 
brought toa natural and very satisfactory end 
for all cencerned. The story is written 
with terseness and grace; the atmosphere of 
a gay and gossipy hotel, and the 
frolicsomeness of a group of young 
people in it are spiritedly conveyed, 
and there are some reflective touches 
in it that are effective by contrast. 
It is altogether a bright and merry little 
seaside novel. The vivacious Burt West, a 
wit of the circle who applaud his irrepress- 
ible spirits, furnishes most of the humor of 
Mr. Bates’s story. A good many pilgrims 
from one caravansary to another during the 
late outing season will appreciate West’s 
protests against the Mount Desert hotel 
where *‘ the towels were so short that they 
had only one end,” ‘‘the boy in the bowl- 
ing-alley who wasso lazy that he wouldn’t 
keep the dust off his wings if they made an 
angel of him,” and appreciate Mr. West’s 
reply on the morning after a Welsh-rabbit 
supper that he had slept very well; but 
the rabbit was awake all night. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) 

Mr. Incowl’s Misadventure, by Edgar 
Saltus, is a brutal and coarse sort of book, 
written with a pretentious carefulness that 
is apt to make a story of its character all 
the more irritating. In French, such a 
novel as Mr. Saltus has here given us 
might be endurable, and, at least, not near- 
ly so mischievous, because it would be un- 
intelligible to a great many American read- 
ers. Asit is, the novel has all of the crude 
immorality of the more commonplace Pari- 
sian feuilletonists with very little of the 
artistic aspects their effusions often pre- 
sent. If Mr. Saltus wants to deliver him- 
self of many further flights of imagina- 
tion, we cordially advise him to read, mark 
and inwardly digest more thun he has done 
such models as Catulle Mendés, for instance; 
and after he has profited thereby, perhaps 
he will kindly postpone indefinitely his im- 
itation. (New York: Benjamin & Bell.) 

We have also received Thekla: A Story of 
Viennese Musical Life, by William Arm- 
strong, a book marked by refinement and 
taste rather than literary strength—a sim- 
ple little art story in its material which the 
author wisely treats with simplicity. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) © 

Frederick Hazzleden, by Hugh Westbury 
is, in many respects, astrong and interesting 
piece of work, in which English country 
life, a Parliamentary contest and an Irish 
dynamite conspiracy are partakers that 
have been lately over-much employed by 
a good many of the army of English 
novel-makers, but in Frederick Hazzleden 
acquire a considerable degree of vitality 
and excitement. The book reminds one 
much of the recently published *‘ Dateless 
Bargain,” of C. L. Pirkis, and can be com- 
pared with that recent novel not unfavor- 
ably. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Paul Heyse is recognized as one of the 
foremost and most enjoyable of the German 
novelettists, if one may use that word; even 
bis adinirable ‘In Paradise” suffering by 
comparisor with such exquisite short tales 
as ‘‘ The Dead Lake,” * L’Arrabiata”’ and 
“ Judith Stern,”’ where a master hand in del- 
icacy and power is evident. His new story. 
by no means a long one, yet rather more 
extended than a novelette, has just been 
translated by J. M. Percival. The Ro- 
mance of the Canoness is a singularly 
sympathetic and graceful study of character, 
orrather of two characters, a man and a 
woman. There is a philosophic and relig- 
ious depth to it that is marked; and the 
simplicity of the material in the book is es- 
pecially charming, first and last. The de- 
velopment of the hero’s character is treated 
with much truth and a sort of kindly hu- 
mor, and Fraulein Luise who exerts so vital 
aninfluence for good upon Johann Weissbrod 
isa type that will not easily be confused 
with other German heroines in the Teutonic 
novel of. our day. The Romanee of the 
Canoness is altogether a book to read, ad- 
mire and remember, and it cannot fail to 
add to Heyse’s literary esteem in his own 
country and on this side the ocean. Mr. 
Percival’s translation appears to us remark- 
ably smooth and in keeping with the spirit of 
the original. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





MAGAZINE NOTES. 


THE autumnal issues of the periodicals 
offer a noteworthy: variety in the subject 
matter of their contents. The singular se- 
ties of letters entitled “‘An Uuncloséted 
Skeleton; edited by Mrs. Lucretia P. Hale 
and Mr. Edwin L. Bynner, are the first at- 
tractions ina very good number of the At- 
Tantic (the precise’origin of the correspond- 





ence in question being involved in rather 
piquant doubt); and Miss Cooper’s account 
of some of her distinguished father’s literary 
experiences abroad about 1825, will be of ia 

terest to all its readers. Mr. Crawford’s se- 

rial “Paul Patoff’”? has reached Chapter 
XXI and makes a very readable continued 
story indeed. Lippincott’s novelette (a de- 
vice that we like less and less in a monthly) 
is ** Apple Seed and Briar Thorn,”’ by Louise 
Stockton. Other contributors are “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife,” Junius Henri Browne; and 
there is a paperon “Social Life at Williams 
College,” by James R. McDonald. Mr. L. 
M. Haupt’s ‘‘ The Government and the Pub- 
lic Works” is asensible and carefully pre 

paved short paper. The last numberof Vol- 
ume Twenty-four of the Century is reached 
this month, with a charming frontispiece 
portrait of Mrs. Harriet Beecher . Stowe, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Renssalaer’s enjoyable 
description of the stately glories of Ely Ca 

thedral, Alexander Johnston’s discussion of 
‘““The American Game of Foot-Ball; fiction, 
poetry and prose by Julia C. R. Dorr, Frank 
R. Stockton, Edmund C. Stedman, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Richard E. Burton and 
Robert Burns Wilson; illustrationsas lavishly 
and happily scattered through the hundred 
and fifty pages of the number as through 
so many preceding issues of this attractive 
magazine. Scribner’s for October concludes 
the Thackeray Letters, alréady procurable in 
the book-form promised, and which, first 
and last, has been one of the most notable 
instances in recent record of a literary ‘“‘dis- 
covery ” of this sort proving all that was 
claimed and expected with its announce- 
ment. Mr. Henry O. Avery’s paper on the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts is interesting 
and unconventional. Professor Shaler’s 
handsomely illustrated ‘Caverns, and 
Cavern Life ’’ takes up an unhackneyed top- 
ic in a popular and instructive way; and 
thereis another critical article relating to 
France and the French people, Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s ‘“‘ French Traits.’’ Mr. Harold 
Frederic’s strong serial ‘“‘ Seth’s Brether’s 
Wife’ is nearly terminated. In Harper’s 
the geographical element is prominent, as 
it seems to have been lately. William Elroy 
Curtis writes of Costa Rica “ the smallest 
of American Republics.”” Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis exploits the Bayou Region 
of Louisiana; and Birhop Hurst describes 
Bassein, which was formerly a strong Por- 
tuguese mission city in India, that to-day of- 
fers only some picturesque ruins inits deca- 
dence. Mr. Henry James’s critical and bio- 
graphical study of the painter Sargent, who 
is not so well known here as he is desirous 
to be, is illustrated with three drawings 
from that artist’s pictures. Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson has a charming short 
story, written with her familiar artistic 
grace and strength. “At the Chateau of Cc- 
rinne.’’ Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s two- 
part sketch, ‘“‘ Tony, the Maid ”’ is finished. 
and Miss O’Meara’s Russian story ‘‘Narka,”’ 
attains a tenth installment. 

In the Magazine of American History 
an odd and spirited portrait-of Daniel Web- 
ster, not before reproduced, appears. The 
list of contributors on solid topics of inter- 
est is inviting. One vigorous and eloquent 
article is by the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Professor in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, on the “ Relationship of Church and 
State in America’; James Schouler, the 
historian, writes an agreeable chapter on 
** Historical Grouping”; Prof. Edward E. 
Salisbury contributes two interesting let- 
ters of Horatio Greenough; Judge William 
A. Wood tells the story of the ‘‘ New Mexico 
Insurrection of 1846,’ and there are other 
contributions by Prof. Oliver P. Hubbard, 
Colonel Charles C. Jones, ex-President An- 
drews and Charles D. Baker. In the Cath- 
olic World there is much of undenomina- 
tional and denominational attractiveness. 
“The State and the Land’’; the Rev. J. U. 
Heinzle’s paper on “Galileo Galilei and 
Dr. McGlynn’; Miss Louise Imogen Gui- 
bey’s translation of stanzas from Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova”; Arthur F. Marshall’s arti- 
cle ** The Latest Fashion in Freethinking,”’ 
and, especially, Father Augustine F. 
Hewit’s autobiographic chapter ‘‘How I 
Became a Catholic.” ‘‘ The Parisian Work- 
ing Classes,’’ by B. A. Cody is also of in- 
terest. Sportsmen who want to fill game- 
bags with the least possible expenditure of 
powder, will be interested in Cnarles Led- 
yard Norton’s illustrated description of ‘‘A 
Pot-Hunter’s Paradise,” The American 
Magazine; and a particularly determined 
ascent of Popocatepetl affording the usual 
experiences in high mountain climbing, 1s 
described in an illustrated article by Arthur 
Howard Noll in the same number. Among 
the score of other periodicals that have come 
to us, as ,usyal, we can only acknowledge, 
without the comment due to so much of 
their contents, those fine art publications 
The Portfolio and The Mugazine of Art; 





and The English Illustrated Magazine; St. 
Nicholas; Cassell’s Family Magazine; The 
Eclectic: The Cosmopolitan; Macmillan’s, 
and the Overland Munthly. 
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THE publication of the second volume 
of Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s History of Modern 
Europe carries that excellent work for- 
ward to the expulsion of Louis Philippe in 
1848, This second volume shows the same 
characteristic merits to which we called at- 
tention in noticing the first. In full sym- 
pathy with modern ideas and liberal poli- 
tics Mr. Fyffe remains an impartial histo- 
rian. A striking example occurs at the open- 
ing of the volume where he shows himself 
able, without any softening of his conclu- 
sions as to the personal character and dan- 
gerous designs of Napoleon, to raise the in- 
quiry whether his fall can be regarded as 
having promoted the public good of Eu- 
rope—4 piece of reasoning, by the way, in 
which the author,independent as he is, does 
not appear to the best advantage. Access is 
now to be had to pretty much all! sources of 
information of known importance, down to 
the Holy Alliance and the second treaty of 
Paris. Beyond that point doors open slow- 
ly, especially in the British Foreign Records, 
This volume is, however, the best indication 
that we are now in substantial possession 
of the fundamental facts with regard to the 
system of balance and repression to which 
the European governments were committed 
by the Holy Alliance, and how far Metter- 
nich was able to control the situation. Mr. 
Fyffe shows that he not only dictated ber 
policy to Prussia, but committed England 
to his plans more deeply than it was con- 
venient at the time to admit, or than it is 
now pleasant to remember. The defect of 
the volume as a history of modern Europe 
is its exclusively political character.- The 
life and interest of the period 
centered so much in political move- 
ments as to make this the absorbing 
relation in which to study the period. But 
for a history which does not claim an exclu- 
sively political character, an author like 
the late Mr. Green, would have found some- 
thing to kindle his enthusiasm in an age 
which embraced within its limits the Auf- 
klitrung. In general Mr. Fyffe’s facts are 
unimpeachable, and his historic sense leads 
him to solid conclusions. He threads his 
way with admirable precision through the 
mysteries of the Metternich diplomacy in 
Italy and Prussia, and shows the effect it 
had in England. His account of the upris- 
ing of the Greeks and of Russia shows; the 
same keenness and breadth. The return of 
Napoleon from Elba and the Titanic force 
put into his rally of all France for the 
supreme effort which went to pieces at 
Waterloo, has never been described with 
more vivid force, certainly not within the 
same brief limits. These chapters lack 
nothing except, perhaps, a fuller recogni- 
tion of the physical exhaustion which Napo- 
leon had inflicted on France, and which had 
as much to do with the popular depression 
as the change of feeling toward Napoleon. 
Miot di Melito, who is quoted in Mr. 
Fyffe’s pages, asserts not only the fact, but 
that he reported it,to Napoleon, and noti- 
fied him that the army could not be re- 
cruited in the provinces on its old basis. 
All this leaves us unable to account for Mr. 
Fyffe’s occasional lapses, of which a minor 
example is the gingerly way in which he ex- 
presses his general conviction that the 
Duke of Wellington could have had no heart 
for the execution of Ney. The Duke’s let- 
ters leave nodoubt on the poiat. If our 
memory serves us correctly, the present 
Duke made a statement in the House of 
Lords to the effect that Wellington did 
what he could to save Ney, and only desist- 
ed from a personal appeal to the King when 
he was privately notified in advance to save 
himself the mortification and the King the 
pain of arefusal. Mr. Fyffe’s assertion that 
Napoleon never commanded a better army 
than that assembled before Waterloo must, 
it would seem, require some modification. 
This volume, we should add, is printed in 
plain open-faced type on good paper and in 
good form by the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50. 


....-Seotland as It was and as It is is 
the title of a work by the Duke of Argyle, 
published in this country by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It is not intended to be acomprehen- 
sive history, but a study of a special current 
of events and a special group of causes. 
“ They concern,” to quote the author’s lan- 
guage, capital letters and all, ‘ the amal- 
gamation of Races, the consolidation ofa 
National Government, the beginnings of 
Law, the rise of Industries, the origin, the 
growth, and the working of these accepted 
doctrines of Society which consecrate and 
establish the respective rights and the mu- 
tual obligations of Men.” In. somewhat 
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more concrete language we should say that 
the aim of the author is to show how, out of 
the institutions of the clan,the absolute pro- 
prietary rights of landlords have been de- 
veloped. With thisend in view he lays it 
down that when history begins ‘it is al- 
ways the figures of Great Men that first ap- 
pear on the stage. They are the center of 
every group. They are the reason and the 
cause of every movement. In all 
the early movements of mankind the great 
qualities of individual men have been the 
cause of every success, the foundation of all 
authority, and the indispensable condition 
of all secure enjoyment.”’ The code of laws 
and usages known as the Feudal System, 
was simply an embodiment of the facts of 
Nature, and no man could hold land except 
by the support of those who were at the 
head of society. This was peculiarly true of 
the Scotch-Irish Celts. Their chiefs owned 
the land, and their people occupied it only 
upon the most arbitrary and oppressive ten- 
ures. In the course of centuries the condi- 
tions of tenure became more fixed and were 
defined in chayters, and gradually they 
were reduced to the simple form of rent, 
substantial orsymbolical. In like manner 
the lesser lords disposed of their lands un‘ 
der leases and covenants, and the lands thus 
disposed of, in the view of the noble author, 
included the common lands of the Sept. 
The tenant had no other rights of ownership 
than those expressed in his lease. The 
progress of civilization thus consisted in the 
determination of rights and obligations by 
contract and the enforcement of contract by 
law, but throughout the ownership of the 
land was without qualification in the “Great 
Man,”’ first the chief, afterward the land- 
lord. The notion that the members of the 
clan ever had any rights in the land is dis- 
missed as the misguided sentiment of mod- 
ern times; and great emphasis is laid upon 
the point that the tenants of to-day are 
much better off than the clansmen of the 
earlier age. It is even asserted that all im- 
provements in husbandry are due to the 
landlords and none to the tenants. Had it 
not been for the enlightened policy of the 
proprietors, the wretched crofters would 
still be tilling the earth with crooked sticks 
instead of plows, burning their grain to 
free it from the husk and pounding it be- 
tween stones, instead of threshing and 
grinding it. However absurd these theories 
may seem to American readers, they are in- 
teresting as showing the mental attitude of 
a great landlord, and, we may add, as show- 
ing the political wisdom of extinguishing 
that class of citizens. But the interest of 
the book lies much more in the striking 
glimpses that it gives us of the life of the 
past in Scotland, and in the fullness of de- 
tail with which the relations of clans and 
clansmen are presented. The opportunities 
of the author for acquiring special infor- 
mation have Leen rare, and his subject is 
treated with a wealth of antiquarian illus- 
tration that is really fascinating. The two 
volumes are elegantly printed and bound, 
and deserve to be furnished with something 
better than the miserable cuts—the handi- 
work of the author— which ducal self-will 
has thrust into them. 


.. The most satisfactory Alaskan Hand- 
book yet published, at least for general 
readers, is Our Arctic Province, Alaska 
and the Seal Islands, by Prof. Henry 
W. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
It differs from most of the publications that 
have preceded it in not being limited to 
personal observations on the one hand, nor 
to a portion of the field on the other. To 
his large, and in some respects unrivaled, 
personal acquaintance with the subject, 
Professor Elliott has superadded a diligent 
exploration of other sources of knowl- 
edge which have been accessible at the 
Smithsonian, as perhaps at no other place. 
He opens with a brief recapitulation of 
Alaskan history, devotes a chapter to the 
geography, another to the aborigines, a 
fourth to the Alpine Zone in which Mt. 
St. Elias and Mt. Wrangel lie. He then 
passes to Cook’s Inlet and its people, and to 
the great island of Kadiak. The Otter, the 
Seal islands, the Aleutians, Innuit Life and 
Land, etc., occupy the several remaining 
chapters. The volume is profusely il- 
lustrated with drawings from nature, and 
maps large and small. It summarizes phys- 
ical, commercial and industrial statistics of 
all. kinds, and for comprehensiveness and 
accurate detail may be commended as an 
entirely satisfactory hand book, so far.as our 
present. knowledge of the country permits. 
(Charles . Scribner’s 
modest volume, on the same general subject, 


but. much mare limited ‘in range; has been .. 


made. by the Forest. and Stream Publishing 
Ca., who have collected in Our New Alaska; 
or, The Seward Purchase Vtndicated, Chas. 





~describe the country and its products from 
P an industrial and commercial point of view, 
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Forest and Stream. They are intended to 


or, as the point is tersely put in the title, to 
“vindicate Mr. Seward’s purchase.’’ The 
descriptions are vivid, the tabular summa- 
ries neat, and the style of the book lively 
and picturesque.—A more ambitious vol- 
ume on the same subject, The Shores 
and Alvsof Alaska, comes to us from an 
English Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, H. W. Seton Karr, who, setting out 
with some undefined intentions of seeing 
Alaska, falls in with the New York Times 
expedition under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Schwatka, which he joins and remains 
with tnrough the attempt on Mt. St. Elias, 
from Kaich Island, through Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, along the Kenai Peninsula to 
St. Paul, in great Kadiak Island. As for 
the Mt. St. Elias attempt, he confesses that 
the party was not equipped for mountain- 
eering, and as to Alaskan exploration, he 
implies that his own knowledge was too 
limited for a work of considerable scientific 
value. There remains to him the part of 
the simple traveler with pen and pencil in 
hand. In this character his book is enter- 
taining. His pencil works steadily on 
and enriches his book with much new 
illustrative matter. He afterward had 


some rough experiences on his own 
account along the coast. His pages 
have the vivacity of the author who 


writes on the spot, and who can give a 
direct, manly and picturesque account of 
his experiences. There is some trace of 
the Englishman in his account of his re- 
lations to the Schwatka party, who, by his 
account, would seem to have been picked 
up and taken along by him. The volume is 
of English manufacture, and has in this 
country the imprimatur of the Messrs. A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


....From the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons we have two 12mo volumes containing 
A Selection from the Correspondence of 
Abraham Hayward, Q.C., from 1834 to 
1884. These volumes are not intended to 
be in any sense a life though they contain a 
sketch of Mr. Hayward’s family, parentage 
and early years. For the rest, the corre- 
spondence published is for the most part ad- 
dressed to him by others, and is embraced 
in this collection fur the sake of preserving 
it and for the direct illustration or the side 
light it throws on events in which for fifty 
years Mr. Hayward acted a conspicuous 
part. He won his first distinction by the 
translation of ‘Faust’’ which, we believe, 
brought him to Mr. Charles Sumner’s notice, 
among others, and gave him his introduc- 
tion to a career which preserved to the end 
through all its different and more public 
phases a strong trace of the literary charac- 
ter of thebeginning. It was this which led 
Bernal Osborne to characterize him as ‘‘ the 
connecting link between the political and 
literary magnates.”” He was, however, 
fitted to shine in society and to act in pub- 
lic affairs. He took his double place at 
once and held it in the most brilliant and 
influential londonsociety. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that he had the entrée every- 
where and was a man of unusual distinc- 
tion. The letters of the period previous to 
1848 introduce us to a large and brilliant 
company of its authors, actors, statesmen, 
leaders of fashion and bright men about 
town, too numerous to be named in a brief 
notice. In 1848 he retired from the Bar and 
enlisted with the late Lord Strangford for 
his associate in the Morning Chronicle as 
a Peelite. It was in this connection, we 
believe, that he made his great hit as an ed- 
itor by writing at night before he retired a 
political leader on the parhamentary debate 
of the day, which appeared in the same 
number which contained the report of the 
debate. Now that this has become the uni- 
versal practice, it is difficult to estimate the 
commotion it made at the time. It pashed 
in one effort the modern editor into the po- 
sition of power in public affairs which he 
has held ever since. It invented a place for 
him in the heart of Parliament, and gave 
him a chance to mingle his comments with 
the devate itself, while public opinion was 
still in the fluid and formative stage. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War Mr. Hayward’s cor- 
respondence is full, and with persons of 
high importance, from the Duke of New- 
castle down. Though he began as a Tory; 
he ends as a Liberal. His corfrespondetice 
flowed out into foreign countries, and is, we 
should say, singularly rich in correspond- 
ence with women of distinction. The liter: 
ary character of his first steps “pever disap- 


volumesin connection with Madame Goethe, 
Mrs. Norton, Rogers, Tieck, the Grimms, 





Hallock’s letters on that subject to the 








peared -wholly” from: ‘his life, though it be> 4 
came less distinct. There is cotisidéerable 
literary allusion ‘and’ Teminiseence in “thie ’ 


....The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have 
on their cotfters the historical lectures of 
the Oxford Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Edward A. Freeman. The most 
important of these volumes is, perhaps, the 
first, containing eight lectures on The Meth- 
ods of Historical Study, with the inaug- 
ural lecture on the office of the Historical 
Professor at Oxford. These are the lectures 
which have led to something like a redis- 
cussion of the theory and method of historic 
study. Mr. Freeman hasa way of his own 
of sighing for the old methods of study, but 
no man has done more to create and bring 
in the pew. For a full and revolutionary 
exposition of what the new method is we 
can name nothing to compare with the 
opening volume of this course. The main 
series opens with six lectures on The Chief 
Periods of European History, and an Es- 
say on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. 
We leave the review of these volumes to 
journals which can give them more space, 
only adding the remark that they make no 
attempt to follow an orderly sequence of 
general historic development, nor even to 
bring an exhaustive study to bear on special 
periods. They open the way to the student 
for the examination of details and records 
by supplying him with the broad outlines 
of wovements and the general philosophy 
of the subject without which his study will 
remain a barren exercise of memory. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





SoME unpublished correspondence of 
Charles Dickens has been secured by the 
Macmillans, and is to be utilized by them 
for the public’s entertainment very shortly, 
in one of their periodicals, 


....Mr. Henry M. Brooks is about to pub- 
lish, through the Ticknor’s, a curious 
gathering of anecdotical matter concerning 
musicians and music, under the title 
** Music in the Eighteenth Century.” 


..The success of the series of ‘“ Copy. 
right Novels,” which Ticknor & Co. have 
been issuing in cheap and convenient form 
has been so marked that their publication 
is to be made semi-monthly. Mr. Arlo 
Bates’s “‘ Patty’s Perversities”’ is a recent 
addition, and a reprint of Miss Howard’s 
** Aunt Serena ”’ is in press. 


.. The popularity with which Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday’s ‘‘Two Years in the Jungle’’—a 
narrative of the adventures of a hunter and 
naturalist in India, the Maylay Peninsula, 
and other Eastern lands—was received, has 
led to the publication by the Scribners ofa 
new and cheaper edition of the book. The 
same firm have just brought out the 
thirtieth thousand of Mrs. Burnett’s charm- 
ing story for boys and girls of all ages be- 
tween, let us say, seven and seventy, ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’’ It is mentioned as an 
evidence of the popularity of Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton that over 110,000 copies of his va- 
rious books have been sold by this one pub- 
Jishing house. 


.. What change has come over the spirit 
of the mirthful ‘* Duchess’’?—whose pretty 
Irish stories, ‘“‘Molly Bawn” and divers 
equally hilarious successors, have been pop- 
ular and pleasing, in spite of what Mr. Gil- 
bert calls ‘‘ so strong a weakness” in some 
of them. The last story issued under the 
familiar signature, entitled, ‘A Modern 
Circe,” is a coarse, crude, risqué bit of melo- 
dramatic fiction, with Ireland for its scene 
and Irish county folk as its personages; but 
no more like the sort of Irish novel Mrs. 
Argles’s hand is identified with, than 
sauterne is like arrack. Wherefore this 
inexplicable transformation? Or is it 
indeed, true that the original ‘‘ Duch- 
ess” has ceded her pen-name to an. 
other individual, and quitted a profession 
in which she gave pleasure to many merry 
or sentimental folk ? This odd rumor has 
certainly been met once or twice lately; but 
we can scarcely believe it well-founded. 


..A correspondent of an English daily 
journal describes his meeting Thackeray at 
a dinner once on a time, whereat the hovel. 
ist was in high spirits, and in course of his~ 
characteristic sallies right and left gave any 
persons a triffe careless about their syntax a 
little reinforcement. 

* He boldly stood up for the ungrammatical 
phrase ‘it is me,’ instead of ‘it is I.’ 
think it very pedantic,’ said he, ‘if I knocked at 


a man’s door and he said “ Who is there?” and I 
were to-reply “It is-I.”’ I assuredly thought the 
great novelist was-utterly wrong 4n-both these 
paredoxiee}-assertions; but was far too modest 
to say 60. I dia ‘venture to ask,- with great: 
deference: 

write “ It is'me,” in one of your books?’ Thacke- 
ray say idegnie ‘atid “éaid ‘Certainly not,’ which 
‘was again a paradox.” 





, and others, 





‘T would - 


“But, Mr. Thackeray, would -you - 








Chronicle of the Drum,’’ Thackeray does 
write it. He says: 


“ Last year, my love, it was my hap 
Behind a Grenadier to be, 
And, but he wore a hairy cap, 
No taller man, methinks, than me.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


As an historical romance ‘‘ Ben-Hur” 
surpasses the glory of ‘‘Ivanhoe.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 
By LEW. WALLACE. 
New Edition, from New Plates 
552 pp. 16mo, Extra Cloth; $1.50. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











With-this beautiful -and-- reverent 
book-you have lightened the burden: 
of my dailylife.—President Garritp. 
Published iy BARPED BROTHERS, New York. 
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CROSS CORNERS. 


By ANNA B. WARNER. 





Warner Books, 
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10 vols. 12mo., 
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REDUCED IN PRICES, VIZ.: 


Old Helmet . ..$1 50 | Nobody. 
Melbourne House.. : 4 Stephe hen, 


. 159 
Letter of Credit... 1 50 
Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo.... 
The Victory of Faith. (Ker.) . 
Ker’s Psalms in History...... 
Scottish Nationality. (Ker.)... 
Lights and Shadows of Human 
Life. By Rev. John Philip...... 1 
Come and Go Fam ved Text- 
ME eidixanis daeaena : 
The Marshall Libr ary. 12 ‘vols. 
The Power Library. 10 vols... 
The Gatty Books. 3 vols..... 
The Home Series, A, 8 vols... 
The Home Series, B. 8 vols.... 
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Daisy Weiatwe Sess 1 
Cross Corners.... 1 
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ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the e price. 
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Bealltuully Printed in Rich Colors, on Stone, 


Nearly 40 authors, and all of them auspcteen. A 
magniticent cover printed in ten colors, The above 
cut gives a taint idea of how t looks = 
that it is 94 
about an inch thick. 
the added beaut 
= a copy o 


the book prepaid tO any sie" 
Stories from the Treasure Box. 
The Treasure Box is divided aps 5 parts, and called 
“Stories from the Treasure Box,” and each part sold 
for 50 cents. Send 30 cents and sce what the book is 
like. Agents wanted. 


D. R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO., 
605 Broadway; Albany, N.Y. 


“UNHEARD-OF.” 


The October WIDE AWAKE is out with the most ex- 
traordinary premium-list we ever saw. Well may 
the publishers call it “unheard-of.” 

They pay in Merchandise $1, more or less, for $1.25 
in new subscriptions! 

They (D. Lothrop Company; Boston) publish also 
YouUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, PANSY, LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN and BABYLAND—the last is unique, so is 
PANSyY—indeed, the word for them all is good. 

The publishers send sample copies of them all for 
fifteen cents, or any one for five. 


HENEVER you ‘need a Book or any 
information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42ND ) ST., 
NEw York. He hasa very large collection 











of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings 
He also keeps Stationary. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him. Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


NEWSPAPER A! DVERTISING. 
ween ‘itm 30 Cents. 
G. P. RO LL & ©6210 Spruce Street N. Y. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


ae and ier mailed on application. 
JOH HEss, Stationer and P 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........00. $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEBLY, «2. cccccccsece 40 
HAKPFH'S BAZAR, Sean - 40 
HARPER'S FOUNG PROPLE eerie 00 
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BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE N, Lg 
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Advertisi 
SEND for the Catalogue s Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


Cc 
$30 F yp +h New Xeork, 





Just Sublished. 


MARTIN LUTHER, 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY 
PETER BAYNE, LL.D. 





2 VOLS., OCTAVO. PRICE PER SET, $5.00. 








“‘Often as the story of the great Reform- 
er’s life has been told, it has never been pre- 
sented to English readers with such con- 
scientious care, sound critical judgment, 
sympathetic insight and literary brilliancy, 
as in these volumes. . . . Our readers 
must make themselves personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Bayne’s great work if 
they would fully realize its value as a con- 
tribution to the history of religion in 
Europe.” —Nonconformist. 


CASSELL & O00. Limited, 


_789 and 741 Broadway, New York. 








Wait for it. Ready October 15th. 


IONGS OF WORSHIP 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE CENTURY CO/JS NEW BOOK. 


Contains hymns of direct worship.—Everything classified, Songs of Adoration, Con- 
fession, Thanksgiving, Supplication, etc.—A preponderance of strong and jubilant hymns. 
—A choice of tunes with reference to children’s needs, unison pieces, etc.—Old and new 
tunes, German and English chorals, new compositions by leading American composers, 
Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, S. P. Warren, Mosenthal and others, with the best of the Sunday- 
school music by Sullivan, Barnby, Dykes, Stainer, and the great English writers.—Con- 
sistent purpose in all selections, making it a comprehensive manual of worship and an 
educator of taste.—High standard of hymns and tunes; nothing ephemeral.—T wo hundred 
and sixty-five tunes, including chants, ete.—Edited by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary.—Get-up the very best; new type, heavy paper, best press-work, 


strong binding, beautiful cloth cover, low price. 


and composers. 


A single specimen copy sent for the quantity price (35 cents). 
This is THE Sunday-school book of the year. 


for sample copies. 


Full indexes and notes about authors 


Orders now recetved 


THE CENTURY CoO., 33 East 17th St.. New York. 





A new and elegantly illustrated 
Edition of the Great French Classic, 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor HuaGo. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 160 
full-page illustrations, printed on fine cal- 
endered paper, and bound in neat and at- 
tractive style. 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, 
$7.50; half calf, 315,00. Popular edition in 
one volume, $12mo, $1.50. 


“Itis hardly undue praise to say that Miss Hap- 
g000’s flexible and sympathetic translation is the best 
one that has ever been made, and can hardly fail to 
be accepted by critical authorities as the permanent 
standard.”—Traveller. 


“Miss Hapgood is one of the best translators we 
have, and in the translation of Les Misérables, she 
surpasses all her predecessors.’’—The Beacon. 

“The publishers have made this book very attrac- 
tive. They are to be commended not only for the 
edition before us, but more especially for a popular 
edition, which will make this great work accessible 
to a wider class of readers.” —Adverliser. 





T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


}HURCH IRECTORY 


or 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


Name and Address of over 1,100 Churches, with name 
and address of Clergy of every denomination, History, 
and Church Calendar. 


For sale at_principal bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail, Price 50 Cents. by 


E. COLES CLARK, Publisher, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 
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Bible Looking-Glass. 


A wonderful book that agents will do well to 
inquire about. For aan y yd and terms, apply 
to BRADLEY & PANY, Manufacturers 
and Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Fa. 
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Es & LAURIAT, 
_ 301-305 Washington Street, Boston, 
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4K 52M and 296 Woeshtnston Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 
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THE BARGAIN Book STORE, 
d rew Books * mar- 





The Bible Correspondence School. 





Fifth Year, 1887-88, begins November lst, 1887, closes May Ist, 1888, 
OPEN NOW TO NEW MEMBERS. 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


aan BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL leads its 
mbers to a connected study of those periods of 
Bible history “and those books 4 the Bible, portions 
which are rigctes as the poe lessons. It 


intelligent s hose |} 
in ligent study of oe Taternational Series. 


in the principles and methods of Teaching and 4 = 
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THE STUDY FOR 1887-88. 


The course embraces Old Testament History in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua 
and Judges; the Life of Christ contained in Matthew 
15-28; running parallel to the International Lessons 
of 1888; Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 

An annual certificate will be given to all members 
entitled to a grade of 70. A diploma will be given to 
all completing the entire course. 

TERMS: To each member of schools of five or more, 
50 cents, which includes all expense, text-books, etc. 
To isolated members, 75 cents. All welcome to mem- 
bership who desire to study the Scripture. Organize 
atonce in your church and school. Send names of 





president and members, with dues, to 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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RECENT ISSUES FROM THE 


LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Iné4volumes. Extra cloth, gilt top. #5.75. 
ume sold separately. 


Modern History. By ARTHUR ST. GEORGE PAT- 
TON, B.A. #€1.50. 


Each vol- 


Angient , Histery. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 


Mediwval Histery, By 
Stokes, D.D. $1.50. 

Geological History, By EDWARD HULL, M.A., 
LL.D. $1.25. 


PRACTICAL = IN NURS- 


GEORGE THOMAS 


—The Nursing and Care a, the Nervous 
MILLS, M.D. 


and the Insane, By a &. 
12mo, Cloth. #1..0. 
“ It isa work which hundreds will read with profit, 
and which no nurse can afford to be without.’’—Phila- 


detphia Teacher. 
il.—Maternity: Infancy ' Cc pildheed. By JOHN 
SATING, M.D. t2mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

“The book is intended for mothers espec cially, and 
will, when read by intellisent ones,do much to pre- 
vent the enormous morté ality of ¢ hildren under three 
years of aze.”—Indiana dedvul Journal. 

IIL. A le . for the Managemcot of Diet, 
EN, M.D. I2mo. Cloth. $1.00 

R use on ~ which contains sensible suggestions 
tor the regulation of food. Noone can read the bock 
without getting valuatle hints from it.”—San Fran- 
cleco Chronic le. 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 


A Homely Narrative. 


By FRANCES COURTENEY BAYLOR. author of “On 

Both Sides,” etc, 12mo. Extracloth. $1.2 

‘A capital novel, strong, vivid, well ouiten and 

tull of humor of a very ygratifying kind.”’—Lilerary 
werte. 

“Intensely dramatic in construction, rich tn color» 
icturesque in description, and artistic in its setting. 
o more delig chtful vyicture of the every-day life of 

the Virginia mountaineers could well be imagined.” 


—Philadelphia Kecord 


ESTHER. 


A Story for Girls, 


By Rosa NoucH! STTE CAREY, author of * Not Like 
Other Girls,” “ Wee W atle,""ete, {ilustrated. 12mo 
Extri ‘a cloti ,e@ile, $1.2 

“The story ts pure, bri; ht, natural and entertaining 
[tis a love-story 1a which the girls will delight.’ 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

If not obtatnable at your Booksellers’, send direct 
to the Publishers, who will for ward the books, free of 
postage, on receipt of the price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


715 and717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


* Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

*Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 

‘Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 


afvier Percy Moran. 





Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained ofall Art Dealers, 





All of ** Kiackner’s 
protected by Copyright. 





Publications’ are 
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17 East 17th Street, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


anyi'b can make 
Photographs 
eich ve Dry Pl late 
outfits. No previous 
: knowledge of the art 
necessary. Business suitable for everybody. $50 
to $745 per week easily made, Process simple and 
sure, Catalogue of 180 pages with complete instruc- 
tions of How to make Pictures, sent on receipt 
bah gt for oo Addre 
PFPRINcCH BRP 
4148" ay Fourth Street, O Cinctawe Ghie. 
G7 Ohio Agents for the Blair Ca 


New York. 








MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


Wholly R. fe artitcial systems, 
Any book learned ia one readin 
Recomm Ended by Mork Twain, Kichard Broctor 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, etc. Class of 100 Columbia law students, 
two classes, “each at Yale, 500 University of Penn., 
100 at Wellesley College, etc, Prospectus post fr: e. 
PROP. LOINETTE, 237 vifth Ave.. New York. 


J.CHU w R CH&Co,, Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O 

















___ EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


PEST TEACHERS, ax" ronniox, 


prom ey er ided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Skin eachers a enueiied « with position 
Circulars of Good ls free to Parents. 
School Property rented and so) 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc, 
1,W sc HEMERHORN & CO. 7 East Mth Street. N. Y. 


i] ARDEEN’S XCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse. Y., may be ers 
on to furnish suitable teachers ‘and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.i isk, 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 


COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N.J. 
\Open sil the year. Bestcourse of Busi- 
ness Training. Best facilities. Pleas- 
antest location. Lowest rates. Shortest 
time. Most highlyrecommended Write 
for Catalogue an¢ be convinced 

H, COLEMAN, Prest, 


THE MISSES GRAH AM 


Will re-open oon? chool Wednesday, Octobe 
sth. Fi PTH "VENT E, New York. 


“AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAKS 
4A thorough Preparatory School for Girls. Third 
year October Ist. Resident native b'rench and Ger- 
man teachers. Special attention to physical culture. 
SPECIAL COURSES 78 DELICATE GIRLS. For Circu- 
lars aden, E MISSES FARRINGTON, 
HE OAKS, t ANUWwOOD. New Jersey. 


- LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 - 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part 1. “9 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


E., BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Hiram 
ote Manager, 3 Somerset >t.. Boston, supplies 
teachers with desirable positions and schoois of every 
grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 


COLLEGE, ¢ berlin, 0. 0., 

Theological,’ (u..-,.ute, 

and Preparatory De part- 

ments; offers both sexes 

the best educational aa- 

vantages at the lowest cost. Healthful; no saloons ; 

best religious influences; elective studies; 1.5 2 stu- 

dents last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. Geo. P. 
Kimball, Se cretary. 

Oberlin Conserv atory of Music,—tUnder the 
College management. New building. Superior in- 
struction in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano, Organ, 
>tringed Instruments, ete. Address, Prot. .'B. RICE. 
Director. 

OCALA, FLORIDA, Select School for Girls, 

Reopens Oct, 10th, 187. References: Gen. J. L. 
Cham we LL.D., President Trastees Bowdoin Col- 
lege; Kev. A.'E. D ickinson, ee" D., kditor Religious Her- 
ald, Ric aE, Va.; Dr #. Lyon, Professor Semitic 
Lahe uayes, Harvard. 

A Address, MISS CLEMENTS, Principal, 


The Pennsylvania 
the Fine Arts, 


The Antique, Life, and, Portrait Nha agg of the Acad- 
emy will reopen MONDAY, October 

ror circular of the C Semaalabens on 1. Sn ay > 
formation as to the schools, address or ap _— 
WHIPPLE, Curator, at the Academy Building, 
Cor. Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadel phi: a. 


School of Sadiaine, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Opens October 13th, 1887. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Furnishes superior facilities fur thorough scientific 
and practical instruction in three and four years’ 
courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and llth 

Send tor announcements to 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 Marlborough street. Boston. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
B4 NGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

ull corps ot teachers. ull course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor rrancis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


























" STENOGRAPHY, TYPE- WRITING. | 
Learned 


HORTHAND fiiv 
STENOGRAPH mapic legible 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40, 
Instructions by mail free. Sead stamps for Circular. 
U.S.STENOG RAPH CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 





WANTED, AGENTS, ‘ETC. 


WANTED.—A position as assistant 4, 2 
work, or compsnion or housekeeper for a Tix 
do pluin sewing well. Address, £5 $3! STA 
Care of this office. 





fee 
N T. 2 


AGENTS "°""2.:""""" BOOKS «GAMES 


$75 per week to workers, Send for Circulars and lib 


eralterms, Address, American Publishing Co., 
HARTFORD, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATL 


yr to SS a day. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
Shi Lines not under the horse's feet. Wr 
Brewster safety Rein HolderCo., Holly, Mich. 

















xg Deal’s Fabric iar 


ae fur making Rugs, Tidies, 
Uttomans, Heods, Mittens 
i, Slippers, Lap Robes, Etc. 
AODORESS FOR CaTALOGUE 
FERNANDO 8B. SMITH, 
OHIO. 





Academy of 





+ Financial. 


SECRETARY FAIRCHILD AND THE 
BANKERS. 


SECRETARY FAIRCHILD last week came 
to this city, and helda conference with 
several of its leading bankers, as to the 
policy pursued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Government with reference 
to the question of bond purchases for the 
relief of the money market. These bank- 
ers, without exception, expressed them- 
selves strongly in favor of the policy indi- 
cated in the last Treasury Circular. There 
can be no doubt that the measure pro- 
posed was a wise one. It at once pro- 
duced a better and more hopeful state of 
feeling in the circles of business, 

The $14,000,000 of bonds which the 
Secretary proposes to buy will, if pur- 
chased, go to the account of the sinking 
fund. ‘There is no reason, however, why 
he should stop the purchase of bonds at 
this point, provided that the necessities of 
the money market require its continuance. 
He has ample authority at any time to use 
the surplus money in the Treasury for the 
purchase of Government bonds. The sec- 
ond section of the Act of March 3d, 1881, 
expressly says: 

“ That the Secretary of the Treaury may 
at any timeapply the surplus money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, or so 
much thereof as he may consider proper to 
the purchase or redemption of United States 
bonds; Provided that the bonds so pur- 
chased or redeemed shall constitute no part 
of the sinking fund, but shall be canceled.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, having 
met the demands of the law in respect to 
the sinking fund, may, under this author- 
ity, go On with his bond purchases, sub- 
ject only to the conditions imposed by 
the law itself. There cannot be the least 
doubt about his authority in the premises. 

Itis to be remembered that the Treas- 
ury has on hand a large surplus for which 
it has no use, and that by the collection of 
revenue it is constantly abstracting money 
from the channels of trade, at the rate 
of nearly $1,000,000 a day. Unless the 
whole or the larger portion of these funds 
is speedily returned to the money market, 
the effect is to withdraw money which 
the people need for‘commercial -purposes, 
and lock it up inthe Treasury in the idle 
state, to the inconvenience and damage 
of business. The only way in which the 
Treasury, in existing circumstances, can 
prevent this result is by the purchase of 
Government bonds under the authority 
given by the Act of March 3d, 1881. 
This he can and should do until Congress 
shall otherwise direct. 


—_—___-» 
THE PAN-ELECTRIC SCANDAL. 


THE suit brought | by the Government of 
the United States agaizst the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, under the auspices of 
Attorney-General Garland, for the pur- 
pose of annulling the patent of the com- 
pany, in the interests and at the procure- 
ment of the Pan-Electric Company, of 
whose stock the said Attorney-General 
was a holder, has twice come to grief. 
The suit was first brought in Ohio, and the 
court there informed the Attorney-Gen- 
eral that it could not be brought there. 
since the Bell Company has its legal domi- 
cile in Massachusetts, where the suit must 
be brought, if anywhere. It was then 
brought in Massachusetts; and the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for that 
state has just decided that it has no juris- 
diction to try such a case as the one pre- 
sented to it. This makes two defeats 
of what is in reality a stock-jobbing op- 
eration. 

Attorney-General Garland is a thor- 
oughly disgraced man by his connection 
with and: interest in this whole affair. 
He is an officer of the President’s Cabinet; 
and to engage in such an operation is 
simply to use his official position to fur- 
ther his own private interests. If the 
President had looked upon .the matter as 


he should have done; hé” would have* 
either stopped thé suit- altogether; or _ in-. 


vited his Attorney-General ‘to step down, 
and out. The people have no fancy for 
public officers who thus dishonor the 
Government in whose name they assume 
to act, 





WAR ON OLEOMARGARINE. 


THE last legislature of this state in- 
creased the stringency of legislation 
against oleomargarine by providing that— 

‘*No keeper or proprietor of any bakery, 
hotel, tavern, boarding-house, restaurant, 
saloon, lunch-counter, or place of public 
entertainment, nor any person having 
charge thereof or employed thereat, shall 
keep, use, or serve therein, either as food 
for their guests, boarders, patrous, or con- 
sumers, or for cocking purposes, any article 
made in imitation of natural butter or 
cheese. .. . This section shall not be so 
construed as to require evidence of a willful 
or intentional violation thereof.” 

Another part of the law authorizes any 
officer armed with a search warrant to 
enter any of the places specified for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the law 
is being violated. 

This additional legislation is carrying 
‘*the war into Africa,” and shows the 
purpose of the legislature to break up the 
oleomargarine business altogether. The 
special design of this law is to protect 
the guests and boarders at hoteis, saloons, 
etc., against being imposed upon by the 
keepers and proprictors thereof in the 
food they eat, and against eating sham 
butter when they suppose themselves to 
be eating and paying for the genuine 
article. We see no reason why they 
should not have this protection, as well 
as purchasers of butter ir the open market. 

It strikes us, however, that the pro- 
vision which declares that the law *‘ shall 
not be so construed as to require evidence 
of a willful or intentional violation there- 
of,” is unreasonable. The law applies not 
only to the proprietors and keepers of 
hotels, saloons, etc.. but also to all per- 
sons in their employment, as waiters, 
table servants and cooks, and makes 
them all equally liable to punishment for 
any violation. These persons surely ought 
not to be punished unless they knowingly 
and willfully violate the law. This fact, 
in order to conviction and punishment, 
ought to be affirmatively shown by the 
prosecution. 


+> 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES. 


THE Tribune, of this city, recently, 
made the following statement in regard 
to wheat supplies, both foreign and do- 
mestic: 

“The yield in Austria is reported at 17 
per cent, above the average and in Hungary 
26 per cent. It is estimated that Austro- 
Hungary will have 33,000,000 bushels to ex- 
port. In Bavaria the cropis about 20 per 
cent. above the average; in Great Britain 
and Ireland 20 per cent.; in Servia 40 per 
cent.; in Little Wallachia 25 per cent.. in 
Central Russia 18 per cent.; in Cherson 20 
per cent., other Russian districts ranging 
from 90 to 100, reckoning 100 as the average. 
The yield in Switzerland is rated as 110, in 
France 105, in Holland 102, in Denmark and 
Sweden 100 and in Italy 90. The wheat crop 
of India is reported as 6,390,000 tons, against 
7,739,000 last year, but exports trom that 
country depend largely oh rates made by 
railroads and dealers. 

‘“*This country has probably about 431,- 
000,000 bushels, estimating from the last re- 
port of the bureau, besides about 48,000,000 
carried over from last year. The quantity 
exported in July of wheat and flour was 
equal to 16,589,880 bushels of' wheat and ex- 
ports in August were also large, but a de- 
cline has been observed as the new supplies 
abroad are assured. With ordinary con- 
sumption for food and seed this country 
has on hand a surplus larger than was 
exported last year, while the improvement 
in foreign crops warrants expectation of a 
smalier demand from abroa/.”’ 


-_ 
> 


THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 








THE assessed wealth of the State of Ne- 
braska, as shown by a recent report, 
amounts in round numbers to $160,000,000, 
which is an increase of more than $16,- 
000,000 over that of last year, and of more 
than $67,000,000 over what it was six 
years ago. The taxable wealth of the 
state, at this rate, will, in 1890, be more 
than-double what ‘it was in 1880. The 


population: -in 1880 was 452,402; and -ac- 
“cording te the state census, taken in 1885; 


‘it was, 740,645, showing an increase of 
288.243. This rate of increase will] in 1890 
give the state more than a million of in- 
habitants. This is a marvelous growth 
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for a district of country that in 1860 had a 
population of only 28.841. It proves that 
persons have emigrated thither in vast 
numbers, since no such growth would be 
possible simply by the law of natural in- 
crease by births. 


+ 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE heavy disbursements that have 
been made by the Treasury Department 
of late has had a very beneficial effect 
upon the condition of the money market. 
resulting in the offerings being fully ade- 
quate to the‘demand, and time loans have 
been readily available at six per cent. 
The banks are still conservative in loaning 
money, but a better feeling exists among 
other buyers to take first-class indorse- 
ments at easierrates. There has been no 
disturbuuce of any consequence outside 
of the local market, which indicates that 
the needs of the country are pretty well 
provided for, and that the demand for 
money is less urgent than heretofore. 
The occasion of the recent stringency is 
attributable to a feeling of uncertainty 
that extreme caution brought about, more 
than to any real scarcity of money on the 
market seeking employment, while the 
assistance that has been given by the 
Treasury has done much toward allaying 
any apprehension of a repetition of the 
experience of the past month. 

Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
4@6 per cent. Commercial paper has been 
in better request at easier rates. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 6@6} per 
cent. discount, four months at 63@7, and 
good cingle-named paper at 7@8. 





STOCK MARKET. 


A firm and buoyant tone has character- 
ized the dealings of the stock market dur- 
ing the past week, which has been en- 
hanced by the more liberal condition of 
the money market and the increased ac- 
tivity in the coal trade that has been 
developed. A better feeling of confidence 
has permeated the transactions, and 
though the trading has not been specially 
active, values have shown a liberal 
advance, while the bears have fallen out 
of sight for the time being. Opinions are 
divided among the brokers, as some con- 
tinne to caution their customers in their 
advices, while others take a more en- 
couraging view of the situation and ex- 
press confidence in the future advance of 
the market. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for government bonds was 
firm. The demand was light and prices 
were unchanged. The following are the 
closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
4}6s. 1891. Kegistered..... . ........... 30814 10834 
a 10844 10834 
4m, WT, Bemiatered.......ccceescccscces v4 46 
Oe EY a. sunewiieenenrceess: a2 v4 124% 
Currency ts. 18W)............ . » aon 21 


Currency tis, 1996...............05 6. «+. 123 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898... 
Currency 6s, 1899 





BANK STATEMENT. 


The report of the condition of the Asso- 
ciated Banks of the City of New York up 
to last Saturday shows a 
Decrease in loans................0005 $1,688,400 00 
Increase in specie.........:......... 1,622,900 00 
Decrease in legal tenders........... 
Increase in deposits......... 8,890,100 00 


Decrease in circulation............. 32,800 00 
Clearings for the week ending Oct. 
Dt recks Giccisantasdcnaneeas 575,717,723 42 
Clearings for the week ending Sept. 
a Wik ties rtanee set acewate +... 659,048,514 43 
Balances tor the week ending Oct. 
Ee Rare ee ene 31,069,309 36 
Balances for the week ending Sept. 
Re, | RE ER Sit 30,974,062 40 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and featureless. Posted rates were un- 
changed at $4.844 @ $4.85. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.794@ 
$4.792 for 60-day bills, $4.°4@4.84} for de- 
mand, 4.843@$4.85 for cable transfers, 
and$4.773@$4.78} for commercial bills. 
Continental was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.274 for long and 5.25 for short. 
Reichsmarks at 94}@944 and 94§@94%, and 
Guilders at 39%, and 40. 

DIVIDENDS. 
The Southern Pacific Co. announce in 





another column that they will pay at 
their office the coupons due October Ist, 
on a number of their roads and branches. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable Oct. ist. 

THE Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., payable October Ist. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bouyht and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAU STREET. New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
NENERES OF NEW YORK FHILADELERLA AND 
LTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 
MK... orders forall lnvestment cela: 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain mee treland, the Seatinens, Austra- 
lia and West Indi 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., Londomand Liverpool. 
United states Government Financial Agents, in 
Envland. 


A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Write us for particulars. 
DANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
18 AND 165 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Snterest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
ma 


nm 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Groin, Provi 

sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
Private wire to Chicago. Boston. ané Phitade ‘phia 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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Per anuum, "rst mort gages on productive Real 
te, Loans approv Tocoma Nationa) 
sapk. Best Or REFERENCES Ea8ST AND WesT. Cor 
res) eptence Solicit 
dress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter 


KANSAS ANVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... “$225,000.00 


Devotes ~ entire attention to negotiating r'irst Mort- 


ace ns for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates, 
For references and further articulars, address, 
U. E. Bali, Pres’t. os Morrell, Vice- Pres't. 
B. RK. Wheeler, Seo?. Pe. Be Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
_Topeka, Kan. 1 Devonshire st., Boston, Mass, 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best iy of lowa, kansas, Ne- 
oraska and Dakota. ges on business anc 
residence properties in Dea Moines. Yor Particulars 
and references, address. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, ta,; 
Or, R. E. Gorpenter, & Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First I Mortgage Bonds,7 to & 
per ent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of pa and Interest. Coupons, 
teed and rem ssed te squace without charge 
Best Location in the Unio 
perience. —- oa. Wide “connections. Kefer 
to the Congr Send for form, circular and 
references Tae you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 











A. §. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITI#&S 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowa, with capital of $150,000, - 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortg BA oe aiso 

cent. ten-year debentures (its ‘oe ts ‘Obl gation) maaaien 
by frst mortgages deposited with the American 
Lean and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

0 est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakotal Loan &Trust Co. 


Oe RT Acer vT atress, Jamestown, Dak. 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


~ ~ 9 Baia 
Capiter st CEN : me Monto sor 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


ble at bed Nat'l Beak, N.Y. Also 
Guaranteed First ages Organized = 











~ REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 
On June 15th, 1884, and August ist, 1887. 

RESOURCES. 
June 15th, 1884, Ar Ist, ag A 
Loans and Discounts.. ee 5H, 523 8Y $7,456,905 07 g 


United States Bonds.. 209,000 00 150,000 
Other Bonds............ 24,862 50 496.380 25 
*Banking House........ 600.000 00 657,684 16 
Exchanges........ ..... 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 4x 
Due from Banks........ "443.371 15 989,771 01 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 

Dikeisccteccacesecene 436,128 57 2,585,777 58 





$7,170,373 50 $15,407,919 49 
LIABILITIES. 
June 15th, 1884. Aug. Ist, 1887 





ee a 500,000 00 $1,500,000 00 
Surplus and Profits... . 668,330 54 724,215 54 
Circulation.............. 200 00 
ER OS, 4,822,042 96 11,141,505 95 





7,170,373 50 $15.407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half ‘‘ United Bank Building,” cor 
ner Broadway and Wall Street. 


The Kansas Trust & Bankin Co., 
ap AN CHINN, KANS g 
SENATOR INGALLS.............eeeeeeees president 
Offers Aa Ao — ds, semi-annu) interest cou 
patsy aye at Chatham National Bank, New York. 
mortgages on improved farms in Eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
extreme West. Ten years experience. Highest ref- 








. erences. Address R. M. MANLEY, Manager Earterno 


Office, Is? Broadway, N. Y 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE COo., 


LAWRENCE, KANSA 
Capital RS paid), $260,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, 4s hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. AlsolW 
and 16 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Lach Series of Debentures of $100.000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 ‘on land worth two and 

‘ive times the amount of the mortgage) 





any of N. Y.; and also our paid u Oa pital and 
Resets, of over THKRE Qu CARTERS of a MIL LLARS. 
‘Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 tL can 
testify is the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their’ investments. New York Omice, Broadway, 
c. _ Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
. B. Ball & Co., Agts. joston Office, 34 School Street. 
a. b. Brooks, Agt. Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Fal 
Information. L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, 


NetlnterestGuaranteed by the 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
Capital | Paid-u 
Heserve I Liability, 
bentures secured oy Ses es on iu pro ved 
real estate te held eats ercantile rust Co..New Pyork. 
at Office or write for particu 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRUST co. 
289 Broadway, New York City, 
GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL bg htt ane LOAN, 










PAUL, MINN 
Main een ttee. "Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-r Corr 





Send for printed ma 
Saint Paul State A’ it ‘iserlens SuretyCo..of New York. 


UFKICE OF Tih 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, /aNUARY 2th 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conyormity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowwmng Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 186. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1586......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 











SR, Bron vecccsbiscncnssitioecesre 1 _ 14,049 46 6 

Total Marine Premiums.............+++ ° __5,255,28 290 90 9 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 3lst December, 1886. ..........00006 $5,817,909 80 
Losses paid during the same 

POVINE Jo crccccccepevacccessse $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPeNseS..........20sseeeeee 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real! Estate and Claims due the Company 

GURNEE GB. 0c 0ccnascescenseorccccciconees 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Ca Ta To cn ccicces ccccceseccconcaqecssccs 285,264 68 

AMOUR. ccccccccccccccccccccces cccscccesoes . $12,444,511 6 Sl 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1282 will 
ve redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesaay, the first 
of February next. from which date ali interest there- 
on will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, ls, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOY 
WwW. He mr va ee. naa 
AVE 


» ’ CHA’S H. MAKSB 
JAMES foots ‘RE . 083 a 


STU 1AM BRYCE, ' 
BENJAMIN H. "FIELD, JOHN RULIOTE 
JOSIAH O. LOW JAMEs G. be FO 


. DE FOREST 
CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


HN L. K 
. DENTON SMITH, 
y ° GEORGE BL Iss, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
LLIAM H. MACY, EDWD D LOY D-JONES, 5 . 
HA RD, 


:* HAND, >ON W, 
Jobs D. HEWLETT, Sg ey MAITLAN D, 
y A IAK JOHNS 
CHAKLES P. BU RDETT,IRA BUKSLEY. i 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, Presiaent. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. KACTEN Second Vice-Prevident 


~ DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACT¥IC COMPANY, i 
ng 











23 BRO AD ST. (Miils Building), 
w YORK, September 2th. h::7. 
CwEs, Py October ist, from the follow 
Bonds will be paid on and after that uate at this 


office: 
pouthern Pacific R. R. Co., of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per 
cent.; Central Pacife R. R. a Land bonds, 6 per 
cent.; Central Pacine R. Kk. Co. Ist. Mtge. (San 
Joaquin Br.) 6.: Central Pacific Kk. R. Co. 6 po -. 
Gold Bonds of 1935; san Pablo and Tulare z " 
Ist oF 6 per cent. Bonds; Monterey ae co. ‘st 
per set: eee 8 La. ~ s exa 34 R. 


R. ‘Co. Ist Mien 
_TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Treasurer. _ 


Us STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 20th, 1887. 
A quarterly divident of 2 per cent. has been declared 
on the capital stock of this bank, payable on and 
after the Ist instant, free of taxes. 


E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier.” 


Ts CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 196 BROAD- 
WAY 


DIViDaED NO. 67. 
Nt RK, pepeember 23d, 1287. 
QUA ARTERL Y VIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly aiviuend of THREE PEK CENT. out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable on and 
after October Ist. 

Tne transfer books we eo closed until Octo- 

er fd. - DOREMUs, Cashier. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO,, 
NEW YORK, Sept. Mth, 1887. 
BIVIDEND NO. 76. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company from the net earningsof the three 
months ending Sept. 20th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer, on and after the lith day of Ociober 
next, to shareholders of record on the 20th of Sep- 
tember inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 5 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 0th inst. and reopened on the 





morning of Oct. lth next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. | 





5% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
cP x IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annaally. Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 







HAVE you" MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm. 


A, KANSAS, 
And = a 9 on Mle Gut de tree, and 
read the viofiiabie experience of 
the patrons of this Hense. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT yi 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal depositorydor menage paid 
inte court, and is authorizedto act us guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 

5S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k'psie. 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MACy, JR. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fally Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS <¢ Onn, ANY TRANSACTS AGENERAL ae OAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES 
Receives Money on Deposit subject to check, ae al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES ivEet MENTS OF MONEY, ACTs AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR/ ATOR, GUAR- 

DIAN, TRUSTE 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFE R AGENT. 
An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 





ROWL AND N. HAZARD, President. 
i EC ORGS 5. was » A Vice-President. 
LLIAM D. SNOW, secreta’ ry. 
J AMES 8S. THU RSTON, ‘Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 
WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
IRA DAVENPORT, 
WILLIAM D. SNOW, 
; JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
EDW. F. BROW NING, FREDERIC A. POTTS, 
ROWLAND N. HAZ ARD, JOHN ROSS, 
GEORGE 38. HART, ALEXANDER G. BLACK. 
WM. B. DINSMORE, FRA} OLLINS, 


JUL me ALDIGE, EI BENEDICT. 
WILLIAM P. ANDERS ON. 


a i FIRST MORTGAGE 
={“FARM LO 


ANS 


wohiein INDIANA. This is the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U. 5. 123,600,000 bushels are 
raised annunlly. They have been setiled ne: arly SO 
years so that improvements ure fur adviunced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of ruilroad in each county in 
which we loan, making our securities reliable. We 
have placed near $4,000,000 without loss in these 
securities. Over 4 year ‘residence here. Write for 
full pariticularsto J, DICKINSON & CO.,, Rich- 
mound, tnd, 


F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


° BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 ant 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OF FIce, 20 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Savings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 
Gtc., etc. 

Sec suritle s bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to, Correspondence solic ited. 


G to BSc BONDS. 


Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson& CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
RereRENcE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 





GEORGE H. POTTS, 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, 


A! 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN YOUR MONEY on Ist 
sfortgage io game from $500 to $2,000 at 7 per cent.; 
$2,000 to $5,000 at 6 per cent.; $15,000 to 50 Bou at 5M 
per pA, and $50,( up at5percent. Interest pay- 
able semi- annually, on improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and will col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


INVESTM ae MADE 1m improved Chi- 


cago property ng 6 to 8 percent. net, and ground 


enhancing ra iis in value. 
t LLECTED, taxes paid, and 
everything in the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 


and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 
ern parties. Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCES: cis ras Savinas Yanks 
WM. A. MERIGOLD & ¢ 
18% La Salle Mercer ¢ "hie ago, 
ESTABLISHED 1872, 
§°| 
oOo. 


° 7 °o 
6 oO. o. 
Phe American Investment ¢ ompany, of 
Emmetsbure, lowa, incorporated with a_paid-u 
capital of $600,000 an $75,000 surptun, wit 
branches of Huron and Mitchell, Dakota, offer first 
Mortgege Farm Loans in Iowa, Minn. ae and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 
Company), running W years, secured Mortgage 
loans es with the Mercantile Trust Co 
issues Demand Certiticates of De poslt 
3 5 Y cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and rater. 


ences. 
E, 8. Ormaby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St,,N. Y, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of pevpssty 

mn st. Paul and its environs. Heterences: © 
National Bank, st, Paul Trust Co., National Seren. 
Pe Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 





INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 

Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 rer 
cent. Money also loaned on Péal estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


ee , Paul, Minn, 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our plans of Investmen 
for non-residents. It is be wee ispute that Duluth 
must become a large ely. We arantee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 P NT, profit on the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is phy Best of references 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


> Y FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
the loan. Interest & per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and pritcipal collected and re- 
anrer by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful peneounl super- 
vighen. All titles approved by our atto 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Deever ‘City prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make favestmenss can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North A ep New 
York, for our credit. ata fer pease 

Highest refereness 

HAY ‘DEN 3 : DICKINSON, 
kers Denver, Colo. 


THE UNITED STATES |: 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING, ) 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 


Th AND HALF PROFITS 








Capital UE tenénevdes sbendee Sore -$500,000 
Surplus ausévnshesdp ones 
LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


C 0. morinc\pal and ——4.4 anual interest, ry: in 

ew York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Reul Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before caveoune. elsewhere ; they can be 
obtained | at the Chemical 


ew 

FLA. Sammith. No. 2 Tremont Temple. Boston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick i. Payson ‘& Co. 
Portland, Be. Elliott & Ryder, Manchester, N. H.; L. 
D. Sanford, Brid eport, Copn.; 8. South hworth, Geneva, 
N. ,amprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, — 
For fuller information onety to either of the ‘abo ve, 
ow address the Home Office, s Moines, lowa. Cor- 
-espondence solicited. 

HN M. OWERS, a H.A.C Orns, 





% GOLD Q% 


(Semi-annually 5 and 7 years. 


lst MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 3% Farm Loans, ana anso- 
lute satisfaction in every e"se. 84 ae on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references, Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
10 own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. 


amr'’ Negs County Bank, 
N. C, MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, ome 


For duplicate loan and full atin apply to Hestere 
Office, # WATER ST., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD 
‘wi call on parties in Boston or vicinity if a 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


A LITTLE more activity was perceptible 
in the dealings of the dry goods market 
during the past week and a very fair 
amount of business was done, notwith- 
standing the inclement condition of the 
weather and the great interest there was 
taken in the international yacht race. 
Buyers that are upon the market are very 
conservative in their purchases and con- 
fine themselves to such goods as are pop- 
ular with the consumers. There is no 
speculative tendencies in any of the trans- 
actions, as dealers confine themselves to 
the immediate demand, and seem toshow 
a lack of confidence in the future. The 
demand for seasonable fabrics’ was fair, 
but considerable attention was given to 
certain spring and summer goods by the 
large houses. The jobbing demand has 
not been as active during the week as 
heretofore, but no uneasiness is felt as the 
latter part of the month always brings a 








quiet. The prospects are good in jobbing 
circles, and local jobbers are in excellent 
spirits and look forward for a good supple- 
mentary business in fall goods for some 
time to come. Satisfactory collections 
are reported despite the late money strin- 
gency, but a good many jobbers have not 
lately been able to discount their pur- 
chases as freely as formerly, owing to the 
difficulty attendant upon the negotiation 
of business paper. Save in exceptional 
cases, retailers are paying promptly, and 
altogether the financial condition of the 
trade seems to be perfectly sound. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The business of the woolen goods de- 
partment was of moderate volume, ex- 
cept that in some grades of plain worsteds 
there was an improvement in sales. 
Heavy weight coatings and suitings from 
stock, overcoatings and cloakings were in 
only moderate demand. Previous favorable 
reports on satinets and Kentucky jeans 
were repeated. Leading makes of dress 
fabrics continue to be well taken up be- 
tween the deliveries on previous orders 
and the daily sales. Colored and white 
flannels remain in good position. Hosiery 
and underwear were quiet, and the selec- 
tions were hight and unimportant, except 
in a few specialties such as fancy knit 
wollen toboggan jackets and caps, etc. 








READING NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. S0c.— Ex. 





Mr. J. CURLEY, of States Street and Boerun. Place 
Brooklyn, manufacturers an exceedin; He fine ane of 
carriages of ail descriptions. His work, as we know 
from personal use, is of the very best. 


ITEM. 


THE Svringfield Republican will issue an American 
Board Extra at the clese of the ananal ; m @ in 
that city this week, which will contain full reports of 
all the sessions and’ will be sold for 5 cents, including 
postage. 





_— 
> 


NCREASED FACILITIES. 


Messrs. B. ALTMAN & COMPANY, whose store at 
the corner of 19h Street and Sixth Avenue, seemed 





nm found by the firm to en- 


mpany ve a wan among ladies:::who ine’ de 
tue most of the ome —of weeny ‘one of the rinest 
stocks of dry goods had in this city, and they 
also have a re’ Snation for selling their goods at very 
close prices. They deliver 2 by express any- 
where within seventy-five m of New York, which 
ie, feature of the dry goods trade recently intro- 





WHY IT Is POPULAR. 


AMONG the life insurance companies of this coun- 
try the Union Central Life, of Ohio, has reached a 
commanding position, having achieved during 1886 a 
iarger percentage of gain in new insurance Written 
than any other company. Its Life-Rate Endowment 
Tttoy, which furnishes endowment insurance at or- 

dinary life rates, the high rate of interest realized on 
its investments, together with a coo mee pat little 


Re anies, account, in part, for this pny popularisy. 
he company’s funds not only realize an av 


pene ok loans on real estate wo 

amount loaned. These facts indicate thé superior 

¥ ee to the insured of the Union Central policies.— 
*° 


THE Vermont Loan and Trost Company, of Grand 
Forks, Dakota, is an incorporated company. whose 
Sastnges it is to > mane jeans on first mortgages rod i 
P real es' ese loans are guaranteed 

them, both Habs, an interest. They have a paid. 
ap capital of ry with the authority to increase 
loans made by the Vermont Loan 





pas Trust Soman y are the p super- 
vision of the officers who have had many years’ e expe- 
rience, and care more for making ee oans than to 
doa large business with increased risk 





NE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 

healthful Gian ienonade. One bottle makes three 


juice of Set L far osh 
Price o roe bottle. “Say - ordered 
direct of he TEB qa .. 38 Murray St.. N. ¥.—Adovt. 





. ) 
enti ke C 
UPHOLSTERY DEPT, 


A Magnificent Collection of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


TAPESTRIES AND PORTIERES, 
SILK AND LACE DARPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS ETC. 


| Proadoveay RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & ( 


Wednesday, 
Oct. 5th, 


The newest FALL FASH- 
IONS, representing in every 
Department the latest pro- 
ductions of the Leading 


Foreign 
Centers. 


DRESS GOODS, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS, CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHING, HO- 
SIERY, ETC., ETC. 


Paid Parcels Delivered 
free within 75 miles of New 
York. 


18th Street, 


19th Street, 
and 6Gth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 


18th St. Station, Elevated Road. 


FALL DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES MoCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment ot 
Fall Dress Goods the following Special 
Lines: 
Two lines Stripe and Check Cheviots 
44 inches wide, at 60 cents; worth $1. 
Also, Three lines Check and Stripe Suit- 
ings, 54 inches wide, at 75 cents; well 
worth $1.25. 
aia ) from any part of the country, 





ceive careful an 
) prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co. 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 


SILKS, 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body inst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura colore and contain no dyes. 

5th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted te wash 

without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


- FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
* Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 





WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y; 
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J. Rothsebild, 


Importer of 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY. 


New York, 56 and 58 West ! 4th St. 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St. 
Paris, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


We shall offer to-morrow and 
during the week an elegant assort- 
ment of TRIMMED HATS and 
BONNETS of latest design AT 
VERY LOW PRICES, and we 
confidently assert that goods of 
this quality and elegance have 
never before been offered at such 
advantage to Ladies purchasing 
Fine Millinery. 


We also offer CHOICE NOVEL- 
TIES in UNTRIMMED MILLI- 
NERY. Our different depart- 
ments are filled with Fine Fur 
Felt Hats and Bonnets in the best 

- Shapes, Fancy and Ostrich Feath- 
ers, Ornaments, Watered and 
Plain Ribbons and Velvets in all 
the shades of the season, and Chil- 
dren’s Millinery. 


An early visit of inspection will 
well repay intending purchasers. 


‘HEF. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and ne Bicycle 
: . ~d 








fa 927 Broadway, N. VY. 
1" 49 West St., Boston. 
107 State St., Chicago, 





CARPETS. 


ATL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


FROM THE OLDEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 
LOOMS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, [IN ROYAL 
WILTONS, AXMINISTERS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, Etec., IN CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, WE ARE NOW OFFERING AT 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE, 
A SPECIAL LINE OF 


WILTON VELVETS, 


BEST QUALITY, LATEST STYLES, JUST RE- 
CEIVED TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT ABOUT 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


WITH INCREASED FACILITIES AND RE- 
CENT PURCHASES OF LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
THE RICHEST FABRICS AT PRICES FAR BE- 
LOW THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, WE 
ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE GREATEST 
BARGAINS EVER SHOWN IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


OUR STOCK IS NOW COMPLETE, WITH ALL 
THE DIFFERENT MAKES, AT PRICES THAT 
CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE. 

TURCOMAN AND CHENILLE CURTAINS, EM- 
BRACING ALL THE LEADING DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION 
PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST. NEW YORK, 


GREATAMERICEN 
oe TO 


test offer. Now's your time 
— orders for our celebrated 


Te s 2 Bakieg 
Powder, and secure a beautif 

Rose China 

id Band 


R ilet 
rs Diction 
EG 

HR 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cuses and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, et« 
, COMPLETPROUTFITS. 
Engravers TUREEY & BOXWOOD, Machinists 
East cor. FULTON & DITO “Sts., KH. ¥ 





DR. JARGHR'S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


(INCORPORATED .) 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres., JNO. J. DONALDSON, Viee-Pres., A. L TAYLOR, Treas., 


Wholesale and Retail 827 and 829 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


BRANCH HOUSES: f 


199 Broadway, New York, 
366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


DR. JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called sanatory, not because the garments are “ medicated,” but 
because they are made of a material provided by Nature for the clothing of an animal. The “ Jaeger System” is 
in accord with Nature; and the garments are designated * Normal,’ because they are in strict conformity 


with his system. 


The garments are all made of absolutely pure wool, and of every description for men, women and chil- 


dren. ° 


The material is also woven, cut and made with special reference to its relations tothe body, anatomically 


and physiologically. 


The Underwear is made of the finest natural, undyed wool “ Stockinet,” and consistsof SHIRTS, DRAW- 
ERS, NIGHT SHIRTS, and COMBINATION SUITS, in natural grayand white, and are free from dyes. 
They are all manufactured of pure wool of the finest quality. They are Very soft, smooth and elastic, ‘and in- 
stead of irritating the skin like ordfnary flannels, exert,a Southing influence and induce a positive sense of 


pleasure and comfort by their contact with the body. 


THEY ARE ALL MADE OF DOUBLE THICKNESS OVER THE CHEST, AND BY THIS CONSTRUC- 
TION GREATLY LESSEN THE LIABILITY TO PNEUMONIA AND KINDRED PULMONARY DIS- 


EASES. 


They gently stimulate the skin and promote its normal action; producing effects analogous to those of the 
bath, and are, therefore salutary in the highest degree; so much so as to have been pronounced by the hizh- 
est medical authorities “ a contribution to hygiene of the greatest importance.”” There is no season of the year 
when they are not more comfortable than any other kind of underwear. 

And they are especially protective against the climatic changes incident to our country during the Fall 


and Autumn seasons, 


Catalogues, which may be obtained free, partially describe and illustrate the varied stock of the Coin- 


pany, and contain a full price list. 





COMFORT. 


All- Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers, 
PREVENTS AND CURES RHEUMATISM., 





TRADE 













SSS : 


Ladies’ All-Wool Felt Front Lace Bals 
Soles of Solid Felt 3 inch in thickness. 


Noiseless, 


Warm, 


If ycur deal- 
ers do not keep 
them, send tous 
for Catalogue 
and Price List. == 





Durable. === 


Gentlemen's Creedmore, or Seamless Bals. 
Soles of solid Felt 3 to % inch in thickness. 


<O\LET SMene, 


| > “z 


<2 
> 
v 






Made from finest wooi with Light } elt soles. 





’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





Commenced 


SPECIAL 


BALES 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


ON MONDAY, 
At Very Low Prices. 


Full assortment of fine 
French Hats and Bonnets, 
for Ladies, Misses and Chil- 
Lhoice line of 


Fancy Feathers and 
Ostrich Plumes 
and Tips. 
RIBBONS AND GLOVES. 
Fine Laces and Nets. 


dren. 





WRAPS 


AND 


~ 


Costumes. 


FINE LINE OF 


ALASKA SEAL. 


LONDON-DYED SACQUES, NEWMARKETS, 
RAGLANS, PALETOTS, JACKETS, WRAPS AND 


| MINK AND SQUIRREL LINED CIRCULARS AT 


LADIES’ PURE AND SPUN SILK 


HOSIERY. 


230 DOZEN LADIES’ PURE SILK HOSE: WAR- | 
RANTED FAST DIE, SPLICED LAVENDER | 
SOLES, $1.49 A PAIR. 

100 DOZEN LADIES’ BLACK SPUN SILK, AS- | 
SORTED, HALF AND HALF SHADES, $1.79. 

150 DOZEN LADIES' BOOT PATTERNS. 


BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE. 


SPLICED LAVENDER AND ASSORTED SHADES, | 
$1.98 A PAIR. 

100 DOZEN LADIES’ PURE SILK HOSE, WAR- 
RANTED FAST BLACK, $2.49 A PAIR. 

FINE QUALITY, ASSORTED SHADES, $2.69 A | 
PAIR. | 

EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


RICH NOVELTIES IN 
DRESS GOODS 


AND SILKS. | 


ALL-WOOL SUITINGS, 45 INCHES WIDE, 69. 
PER YARD. 

COLORED CASHMERES, 40 INCHES WIDE, 49c. 
PER YARD. 

BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, %c. TO $1.50. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, SATIN FINISH 9c. | 
TO $1.49. 


SPECIAL SALE OF CURTAINS. | 


LACE CURTAINS, 9c. TO $5. 

CHENILLE CURTAINS, $3.98 TO $7.75. 

SMYRNA RUGS, CHENILLE TABLE COVERS, | 
RAW SILK FURNITURE COVERINGS. | 


Blankets. | 


4,000 PAIRS, @c. TO $3 PER PAIR, EMBROI- | 
DERED AND PLAIN FLANNELS. 


Table Linens, Napkins, Towels, etc, 
Paid Parcels delivered within 
75 miles of New York City free | 
of Charge. Orders by mail receive | 
prompt attention. | 


LOW PRICES. 





125 RICH PARIS COSTUMES AT LESS THAN 


COST OF IMPORTATION, 


LADI£S’ HANDSOME PARIS AND BERLIN 
SHORT AND LONG WRAPS, NEWMARKETS, 


| RAGLANS AND JACKETS. 





ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, QUILTED 


| SATIN LINING, $18.75, $23.75, $29.75, AND 387.50. 





ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH WRAPS, SATIN LINED, 
$19.75, $25, $29.75. 

THESE PLUSH GARMENTS ARE MARKED 
ONE-THIRD LESS THAN ACTUAL VALUE. 





E150 IMPORTED WRAPS, $29.75 TO $59; COST TO 


IMPORT, #40 TO $95. 


5,000 LADIES’ IMPORTED JACKETS, A VARIETY 
OF MATERIALS AND COLORS, $4.25 TO $10.75. 





VISIT OUR NEW SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


Misses’ Suits and Cloaks. 


FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED SCHOOL 
COATS, SILK-LINED HOODS, 4 TO 12 YEARS, $4.98. 





IMPORTED STRIPE COATS, WITH CAPES AND 


HOODS, 4 TO 12 YEARS, $6.98. 





NEWMARKETS, FANCY ALL-WOOL CHECKS, 
10 TO 16 YEARS, $7.25. 





FRENCH RAGLANS, ALL NEW STYLES, $8.98, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH WALKING JACKETS, 


| $5.25, 


-PLUSH AND CASHMERE DRESSES, $6 TO $35, 
SILK AND VELVET DRESSES, $10 TO $85. 
SCHOOL DRESSES, ALL-WOOL, PLAIN AND 

CHECK, 83.50 TO $12. 


FINE LINE OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING FOR ALL AGES, 


OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Sent upon receipt of 10c. to Subscribers ot THE INDEPENDENT, 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6TH AVE... 20TH. TO 21ST STS. 








DANIEL CREEN & CO., {22 East 13th Street, New York. 





WLM 
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Jusurance. 
MIRACLE-WORKING. 


THE following letter has been received 
at this office, and we take the liberty of 
publishing it, conceiving the omission of 
any clue to the source a reasonable con- 
pliance with the ‘“‘ not for publication” 
indorsed on it: 





So many people are interested in Life In- 
surance that the insurance columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT are quite instructive reading. 
I was quite interested in your strictures in 
August 18th, of the so-called ‘‘ Raymond 
Provident Plan” of Insurance. Have you 
any word tosay abort the rather new organ- 
ization so popular out this way—the *‘ Order 
of the Iron Hall ?”’ Itis immensely popular 
in the West and South, headquarters at 
Indianapolis; it is on the assessment plan, 
runs seven years, pays $25 per week in case 
of sickness; and at the end of seven years 
pays 31,000—of course less the amounts paid 
during sickness; it works very well in the 
latter case as I know of mechanics who have 
received checks for $125 already. They 
claim that the assessments are only about 
#40 per year. The seven years commences 
running out next March, and the “ Branch” 
of the Order here claims to have money 
enough in the treasury to “ pay up” and 
**keep up.”’ I cannot see how they can “‘ keep 
up” wichout very numerous assessments. 
Building associations are very popular here. 
Now a man who puts in, say $50 per year in 
weekly dues, would only have at the outside 
about $432, principal and interest, at the 
end of seven years. You see the Iron Hall 
Order goes far ahead of that; they claim that 
itis the only arrangement thatis “of the 
People, by the People, and for the People,” 
and is bound to be a success. 

This associatian pays benefits to living 
members only. and h. nce is not for life 
insurance at all. 
benefit” and 


It isa combined * sick 
endowment association, 
which ‘‘ will pay you in case of sickness 
or disability, from $5 to $25 per week; for 
total disability from $100 to $500; benefits 
in seven years not to exceed from $200 to 
$1,000." The printed table of assessments 
and benefits is thus: 

TABLE OF ASSESSMENTS AND BENEFITS. 


Am't paid Weekly Bene- Total Am’t Am't paid at 
on eoch At when Sick paid for Dis- End of Seven 
Assessment. or Disabled. Ability in Years, less 
Seven Years. Benefits Rec'd. 


$2 50 $25 00 $50 00 $1,000 00 
200 20 00 400 00 8&0 00 
1” 15 00 40 00 60 00 
100 1) 00 200 00 4.0 00 

DO 5 00 100 00 20 00 


This plan is excellent, of course. As 
the circular remarks, we are all liable to 
sickness or accident, and it is only com- 
mon prudence to provide for mishaps; 
moreover, a seven-year endowment is a 
very nice thing to bave by, to which no 
rightly constituted person would object. 
There is an absolute promise to pay $1,000 
during or at the end of the seven-years 
term to every member who perseveres in 
paying his $2.50 assessment; whatever is 
paid in case of sickness or disability is so 
much on account, but either by install- 
ments or in a lump the $1,000 1s to be re- 
ceived. The excellence and benevolence 
of the plan are as unquestionable as is the 
great desirability of abolishing poverty. 
But Dr. George and Mr. McGlynn de- 
nounce poverty with unnecessary vigor, 
since it has not a single apologist any- 
where; they use a great many words, 
having much to say about that delightful 
future time when the whole shall be more 
than the sum of the parts and the horse 
shall ride in the carriage; but the money 
part of the crusade appears as yet only 
in the constant hat-passing for the benefit 
of the orators, who manage to omit to 
explain the only important thing—just 
how poverty is to be abolished. True, Mr. 
George may say that is to be effected 
when the State confiscates private proper- 
ty, or when the Liberty statue opens its 
mouth and speaks; but until either of 
those events come to pass are we to con- 
tinue dropping contributions into Mr. 
George’s hat? 

It 1s a clever thing to have $1.000 com- 
ing to every poor v anat or before the end 
of seven years; but the brutally hard 
question remains, Whence is the $1.000 to 
be derived? An endowment policy in life 
insurance is a good thing, especialiy when 
it 1s about to mature; the -_ trouble is 
the cost of it, wnich 1s especially large for 
short terms. Thus a ten-year policy, 
starting with age 35, costs $105.53 a year; 
a five-year policy costs $221.37 a year. 
Interest included, the company must get 
more than the $1,000, because it has some 


fae to meet, it has to pay out the 
$1,000 at the end of the term anyway, 
and it is liable to be called on to pay atany 
time in consequence of the death of the 
insured. If the death risk is left out, it is 
still plain that the company must get, 
from some source, more than the $1,000 
during the term, or it will lose money. 

This Iron Hall, so lovely in its benevo- 
lence, undertakes to remove the trouble 
of too much cost, just as the swarm of 
other assessment societies do. It has a 
Supreme Justice; a Supreme Vice-Justice; 
a Supreme Accountant; a Supreme Cash- 
ier; a Supreme Medical Director; a Su- 
preme Adjuster; a Supreme Prelate; a Su- 
preme Herald:a Supreme Watchman: and 
a Supreme Vedette. An.OVerwhelming 
supremacy; butdoes this scare the rules 
of arithmetic into voluntary suspension ? 
Lapses will not help the plan any, because 
the expected $1,000 is an invitation to 
stay in. Those who dieare no assistance, 
because it is expressly stated that all as- 
sessments paid, less any sick benefits re- 
ceived, are returned to the heirs of a de- 
ceased member. We look foranexplana- 
tion of the cheapness, and find on y the 
following as to ‘‘ how it can be done”: 

“ This is the first question asked of an or- 
der which promises to pay $1,000 in seven 
years, and $25 per week in case of sickness, 
and the question demands a full and can- 
did answer. 

‘“‘First—Can the order pay so high a sick 
benefit as 325 per week? It is wall known 
that the Knights of Pythias, Red Men, I. O. 
O. F., etc., who require no strict medical 
examination can meet their Lodge expenses. 
and pay their sick members from 34 to %5 
per week, with dues ranging from 50 to 80 
cents per month. They have been doing 
this for years, and experience has proven it 
to be a perfectly safe and profitable under- 
taking. Now, if they have been, and are 
doing this, paying 34 to $5 per week, on an 
assessment of 50 to 80 cents per month, 
could they not just as easily pay four to five 
times that amount or $20 to 325 per week, b 
simply charging four or five times as much 
dues on assessments. Certainly then the 
Iron Hall can pay a sick benefit of $25 per 
week out of an assessment of 42.50 per 
month, 

“sEeconD—Can the Iron Hall pay the 
#1,000 in seven years? Such co-operative as- 
sociations as the R. A., A. L. of H. K., of 
H., O. C. F., ete. assess their members at the 
age of 40 (the average between 20 and 60) 
about 50 cents on a $1,000 certificate. The 
life expectancy at this age, aecording to life 
insurance tables, is 28 years. The Iron Hall 
certificates run but one quarter as long, or 
seven years, but it assesses its members five 
times as much (32.50 on $1,000), and in addi- 
tion, is aH the time rolling up a Reserve 
Funa'to help pay its certificates. Its basis 
is, therefore, at least 20 per cent. stronger 
than the above order.” 

How many $2.50 assessments are re- 
quired to make $1,000? There is no diffi- 
culty about getting the amount, if the 
assessments are often enough and are 
paid, and if the avails are properly kept. 
Five assessments a month would probably 
answer, but any such frequency would 
quickly put an end to the Iron Hall, for 
its members want wonder-working, not 
every-day experiences. The foregoiug let- 
ter says that the assessments are claimed 
by somebody to be only $40 a year, but 
we look in vain for any statement about 
their maximum number. The Iron Hall 
was organized March 28th, 1881, and ‘‘ to 
March Ist, 1887, the Order has levied 76 
assessments on its membership, has _ is- 
sued over 22,460 certificates, and has or- 
ganized 442 Local Branches.” This—and 
nothing more, as to how that $1,000 is to 
be got. Thirteen assessments per year 
would be 78 i. seven years, producing, at 
$2.50 each, $228. Will all the ** supremes” 
that can be dubbed make the equation 
$228 — $1,000 work out? The Supreme 
Accountant and the Supreme Cashier 
may answer. 

The seven-year term begins maturing 
next March, as to the earliest mem- 
bers. The early bird catches the worm. 
The early member catches the money. 
This is a rule which should never be lost 
sight of by those who contemplate join- 
ing any of these miricle working asso- 
ciations. The oldest members of the Iron 
Hall may get their $1,000 next year, or 
what remains of 1t; but this will be at the 
expense of all the rest. The maturing 
claims of 1889 may possibly be met in the 
same way. aud possioly those of 1890; but 
ailsuch schemes which propose to make 
one dollar do the work of several have a 
short tether. On the whole, we prefer to 
pin our faith to old-fashioned arithmetic. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENKY 8, LEE, Vice President, 








JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 





THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms, to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
A ts.... , 
Liabilities...” MEX SRST EET 

Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1&0. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every py. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
bad on application at Company's Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 












69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. lst, 1887, 
DAB CAPE Moree ccecescccseess é 
Senerte for Reinsurance... esos Bi M gt +t 
Reserve for all other liabiliti esos 18 3 be 
OU ER ocsiccneas cxncsees . 489,340 17 





pO -+.++- 82,260,479 86 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec 


u f the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
TER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F, GOODRICH, Vi 


: ice-President. 
WE*TPOLLOCK, sec. GEO, C, HOWE, Asst. Sec 








) 
, 


1,248,984 44 
Sa2yeid 2 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 








J.™M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





- Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrFrices, ( New York, 100 Bronéwas. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court an seoneegee 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broudway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample foraliclaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Bl i incechsss.cao-eutcenta’ 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,951 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY. 


GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WM. 8. SWAN, HENRY f. SPAULDING 
ENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCUKDY 
URELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 

THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H, EARLE 

THEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

WM. ‘1. RICHARDS, Wi. H. HURLBUT, 

JOHN OLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 

ALEX. E. ORK BRADISH JOHNSON, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 

E. W. CORLIES J. D. VERMILYE 

JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 

WH. G. LOW WM. A. SLATER 

HIKAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURF 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in al! matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross asseis of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its lia bilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For overthirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 
ending Additions. 





1885 (two years) 


Post Mortem Dividend........... sapbensoesecooes 109 U0 
Total AGARIOMGE. 0c cccccccccccccccccccccccscocccess $7,889 00 
I eiciietinecevecccaccecosnecsecesss $5,000 00 
Total Claim Pald....ccccccccccccse seocccs $12,839 00 
Total PremMiwMAs..ocecccccccccccccccccccecs 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

miums received..........++.eseeeeeee $6,798 35 


Since 1:75 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two Ii-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were p:id on September 
ith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
trom them was $7,944. additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 





Total QAAIRIONS. .0cccccrcccccseccocccccscccccce $1,765 o4 
PACS CF POLICIES... ccccccece- covccccccssccceseses 6,200 00 
Total amount received..........0.. sesssseee $7,953 3A 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua. Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 





Pre- New In- 

Assets miums. surance. 

WRT. nccice eccess $84,749,807 $14,0:0,158 $20,491,920 
WIB....cc000 cece 8H),530,340 12,092,719 28,299,818 
CEB. 200 cevccece 8.212.700 12,487,481 38,304,554 
CED. 000 cccceces 91,529,754 33,700,759 
eer 94,507,498 34,500,755 
WEE, acces ccopes 9,746,363 37,2:4.458 
WEB. 000 veccece + 100,912,245 87,820,587 
WBE. cccccecces 103,38),301 84,687 .Ue9 
WBB....2 ccccccce 108,4°1,779 46,545,094 
WB. 000.0 sevese 114,121,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so protitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Paid to policy-hold- 
ers jo death 
claims, endow- 


Amount re- ments and pur- 








ceived from chased insurances 
policy-horders. and div.dends. 
$14.0.0,158 41 $12.949,100 48 
15,092,719 85 M400.K2 13 
12,687,001 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,509 16 13,1°O.94 46 
12,198,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,045,592 80 12,548.85 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,5°U 51 
15,750,258 48 13,928,062 19 
14, 7.901 98 14.402.049 90 
15,664,720 66 13,179,108 74 
$14 M0.571 06 SIF AT OS 


The amount retarned is 11 per cent. of that received 
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THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
th Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 


roofs are received at the Home Office. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





Pi beolue security, combined with the laraeat liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 








W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, ash Capita tal $400,009 00 
In this company policy- Seaseeea es pepe 1, 65 
holders have the advane | “Liabilities... ........6. .scssereeees 213,212 37 


tage over those of all 








other companies, in Non- PaGaih. csccccvcicsccsccsconsecse seis -. $1 pay eA ag 
forfeitable dividends to | pip BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
keep their policies in First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
force. Zia. to stockhollers, payable on and after July 
See Charter. Second—That FOUR PBR CENT. interest on eut- 
OFFICE: cmc for Ly year end gene lta, 1887, will 
. on @ 
21 Courtiandt st. | ”™ WM H CROLIUS, Secretary. 








FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital in U. S. Bonds....8250,000 00 | Assets, Over............65 -seceree os $600,000 00. 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 

Officials of Banks, Railroads and Transportation Companies, Managers, Secretaries and Clerks of Public 
Companies, Institutions and @ommercial Firms can obtain BONDS OF SURETYSHIP from this Com- 
pany at moderate charges. The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the Courts of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other states. 

WM.M, RICHARDS, Pres’t, | GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec’y. | ROBERT J. HILLAS, Asst, Sec’y. 

Drrecrors: J. S. T. Stranahan, H. A. Hurlbut, G. G. Williams, A. B. Hull, T. S. Moore, Geo. S. Coe, A. 5. 
Barnes, A. E. Orr, J. G. McCullough, J. D. Vermilye, John L. Riker, Wm. M. Richards. Geo. F. Seward. 


Are You Interested 1 in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident | Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smaliest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 





At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $% 40 
“om 3g “ “13,884 99 60 

“ @ ” “ 13,325 112 80 
s* @ ° “ 13,420 182 60 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Presidentand Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


CONTINENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
of New York. 





OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


1887. 


$5,239,981 28 
$298,278 O9 
118,478 21 
34,567 52 
2,383,800 53 


Statement January Ist, 
Total Cash Assets - = - « ° 


Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......................... 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.............ccccccecsecsececeeees 
(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 


YN Oe a voce pent ehsed obra vunaerens ee nedemnees eee 30,000 00 
WIE Bee ey SamuaTY Babs 1GGT Qn. .ccccvcccccsccwscvcecec’coveese 1,374,856 93 
I IN oi isn keacadedearcktcnecens teapeeihentanensaesoanhs 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - . . - - $5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE. Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK,2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886....... $63,512,618 00 
5 REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
I vies Sndcdivdedicdcctave ovdes! csc uidedthgabieapiosbunnstvebsadinaccan $16,386,067 69 


Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1886..........00scececeeeeeeverseeveete 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)........... 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886...........ss00 cessecssseeeerereeeses 


878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 
4,157,786 42 
435,284 18— 8,722,502 24—$19,230,408 
$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same................0+0e+seee0 $2,757,685 97 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 559,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies.............seseccseecsecceeeeenenseeeeees 4,311,119 11 
Total paid Policy-holders.... .......0.ssscececseeees eescceveeeceeees $7,627,200 09 

TOROS ARE FO-ERTTIARGRE, 5 0000-0. croccrccccccccccseovocpeccenrecneacesoossssvcccovcopeseecce 243,142 84 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees.................+..++ 2,529,357 57 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, @tc..............-.ceceeceeeee 528,672 20—$10,928,402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 








Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ...........ceesesseeseeeeeeers > $8,033,305 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88)........ 89,522,443 99 
EF ccs net ccsectesccscuponstbotdocecscechenesetavensentbasabeesontonesrresibeetanese 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the polici igned to the C y as additi 1 collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

ee Re Uk aca. © 4x00 5068eed aincvesenccancqccccescoseddeasenonses’ 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseq t to Jan- 

SAI BR, Bcc ccccccccesoveccvcncccccevcceconescoossodevesocsooscccescocestesces oscseee 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,487 14 
iter ti catch evcanddakedukenc ebeadtsbsutiedtabiinctpeiiasdeanrsubantectetase 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 0 6.0 6. ccc ceeccceeeeeeeees 486,497 10—$71,819,623 


Market value of securities over cost on Compamy’s DOOKS..............0.0cceeeeseeeceneee « seeeeceecees 


* A detatled schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 19, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 


_ 3,001,829 








Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887........... 6... ce cee eeeceeeeeeeeeee $202,346 43 
es GIS I, GIs cneiveciccnsnccsnasdsvanesiivedccegoccivcevonscescoss 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ceeeeeees 37,890 70 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)...........0.6. ceeccsees ce ceveeseeuereeeeeens 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per eent. Carlisle net pre- 

WTR e cv ccrecccncccoveccsccccescnseneveescccce eeeeserscesesescccnreseconesecncsenetbocces 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

Ce i citntetch cinta nagnesdsducencttie. e000 Goketsunecemmenbes $3,128,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886.............cc00 sccsecccseeeeseeesceesence 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— Haar 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

TB reves. coccuses eosescoccusscesuctsngeussnscesesbacescere  cqqivaevnntosey 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887........... c200 cecececeeeeeceeeceeeeeeeees “ 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............csc00  cecnceeeeeees  teeeceeeeeee 33,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44g per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,080,527.% the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
* mium. 
Death Claims 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)............00.ccceccee ceececeeeeeeee 





Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest, force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,007 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,002 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 50,288,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,921 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,378,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,458 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


ELIAS S. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB'’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direvwr, 
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Old and Young. 


A GHOST. 





BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 


THis is Pavia! grand old town 

Of priestly lore and state renown ! 
This is Pavia! let us stay 

Our weary feet one night and day! 
The city of an hundred towers! 

Its great heart still will shelter ours. 
Its walls are shadowy, cool and gray ; 
Here let us rest one night and day. 


Beneath these arches grim and quaint, 
Still rests the dust of Sage and Saint 
Whose ashes, for a thousand years, 
Have shrined the pilgrim’s fitful tears. 
Men idly come and idly go;— 

What is it that affrights me so? 

Some awful presence in the air 
Ghost-like and chill seems everywhere! 
Pavia! Naught is in the word! 

What have I read? What have I heard? 
Who beckons when I fain would wait 
At Belcredi, or Maino’s gate? 

Who follows when my footsteps stray 
Within thy courts, San Michelé? 

Who glides before through hall and fane, 
Founded of old by Charlemagne? 

By Charlemagne? Ah! now I know— 
Stand back, I pray; and let me go! 

Thy dread name I recall at last, 

Thou saddest ghost of all the past! 


Ay! thou wert Queen—the last to hold 
That title proud in Wessex old; 

Thou wert Eadburgha—yes, I see 

The empty cup thou handest me! 

Too late, alas, my scanty dole 

To ease the hunger of a soul! 

Thou gavest thy husband’s friend to sup, 
And mixed for him the poisoned cup. 
The king quaffed first at foaming brim: 
Young Warr, his liege, drank after him; 
And both fell dead— Oh, tale of woe, 
Begun long centuries ago! 


Then o’e: the seas, to Charlemagne, 
Thou fledst for succor, but in vain. 

He gently bade the sweet nuns call 
Thee Lady of the Convent-hall; 

But thy seared soul found naught of good 
Anidst the saintly sisterhood; 

So driven on and up and down, 

From cloister-gate to tower and town, 
Thou camest at last, with bleeding feet, 
To tread Pavia’s ancient street; 

Here doomed to beg forevermore 

Thy bitter bread from door to door. 


Here thou didst die with hunger’s wail— 
I would I could forget the tale! 

I would to-night, I did not know 

Thy wan shape flitting to and fro! 

Thy cup once drained no hand could fill; 
That cup accurst is empty still. 

Too late, alas, my scanty dole 

To ease the hunger of a soul! 

May God’s grace rest thee at the last, 
Thou saddest ghost of a}l the past! 
Pavia! Ah, I would not stay 

Within thy walls one night or day! 
AUGUBTA,ME. 


fi caiis 
WELCOME RAIN. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


‘*WuHaT is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” is a proverb equally ap- 
plicable to drinkables; and rain, so de- 
sired by the farmer in the dry lands, is 
anything but agreeable to the holiday- 
maker in the Highlands. My friend, Col- 
onel Chutney, once of the Hon. East India 
COmpany’s service, but of late years a 
philosopher at large, is accustomed to ex- 
press himself with great freedom on this 
subject. ‘‘ The country is dear to me,” 
he says; ‘‘but an old soldier who has 
served it is also to be considered. The 
country, you all tell me, is suffering from 
drought, but it is always suffering from 
one thing or another; and yet somehow 
it manages to get over things, which J 
don’t. Wet weather brings on my rheu- 
matism, and when it comes it stays.”” The 
colonel has other complaints which make 
him a little irritable and unpleasant to 
contend with in argument; and his opin- 
ions, which, after all, are harmless, re- 
main uncontroverted except by the ass or 
the unwary stranger within his gates. 
His government, unlike that of the British 
Constitution, admits of the existence of 
no Opposition, but is, nevertheless, kind- 
ly and easy-going. He is hospitable and 
generous. Outside his little foibles I 


never knew a man whose intelligence was 


can keep in his stables,” he is wont tosay, 
‘*is Swelldom out of Swagger;” he loves 
his comforts, and discovered that ‘ the 
deadliest enemy of Comfort is Pretense.” 
In pursuance of these principles he dis- 
regards all the conventionalities of fash- 
ion, and among them the universal ex- 
odus from town in August. ‘‘Here I 
am,” he observes, ‘‘the monarch of all I 
survey; a thousand hansoms await my 
nod, and every man says, ‘ Thank you, 
sir,’ fora shilling. The club in Pall Mall 
is my, private palace, where a hundred 
servants with obedient start fly to my 
summons. I reflect there with compla- 
cency upon the sufferings which Brown 
and Jones and Robinson are undergoing 
in their various pursuits of pleasure. 
Brown is taking railway journeys of 
thirty-six hours at a stretch upon the Con- 
tinent, and arriving at foreign cities 
crammed to suffocation by tourists, or 
emptied by reports of the cholera. Jones 
has taken a country house, in which he is 
slowly being bored to death, and ocgupies 
himself (in vain) in finding a flaw in the 
terms of the agreement which imprisons 
him there till October. Robinson is at the 
seaside in a tenement much too small for 
his family, and in which he more than 
suspects that there is ‘‘ something wrong 
with the drains.” 

The colonel himself takes his people out 
of town in June, when every beautiful 
resort is at his absolute disposal, at half 
price, but never goes abroad; he has been 
all round the world in his time, and 
though he admits that there are spots 
elsewhere that have their charms (it has 
been written of Florence, for example, 
that ‘‘ it makes one in love with death to 
be buried in so sweet a place ”’), he is con- 
vinced that for living there is no place like 
old England. One of the many advan- 
tages of this arrangement is that the colo- 
nel is always at home to his friends in 
town when everybody else is out of it, and 
that at his hospitable board in August 
everybody who is in London is to be 
found. 

Thus it came about that on Wednesday, 
August 17th last (a date he is likely to re- 
member, though unmarked by a white 
stone), he entertained quite a little dinner- 
party. Brown was there, telegraphed for 
from Constantinople by mistake for an- 
other Brown, and full of his grievance 
and his action against the Post Office au- 
thorities. Jones, under pretense of con- 
sulting his lawyer (in the Pyrenees) about 
getting free from his country house, was 
enjoying himself in town immensely; 
Robinson had come from the seaside with 
a phial of the drinking-water used in his 
lodging-house for scientific examination, 
and until that was settled he said he owed 
it to his family, as the bread-winner, that 
he should not return to them. Besides 
these and my humble self, there was the 
eminent philanthropist, Theophilus Fad, 
who had come post-haste from Geneva, 
where the Society for the Protection of 
Criminals was sitting, to worry the Home 
Secretary about the case of Mr. William 
Sykes, lying under sentence of death for 
a family murder. The prosecution had 
stated that the prisoner had worn a soft, 
billycock hat, and Fad had obtained evi- 
dence that it was a hard one; on which 
discrepancy, he said, ‘‘ everything was 
turning” (‘‘including,” whispered the 
colonel to me in confidence, ‘‘ Fad’s 
head”), Fad was eloquent upon the 
drought, the continuance of which he 
protested had caused him, as a matter of 
principle, to bathe all his children in 
soda-water, and was quite annoyed by 
Robinson’s generous offer of the contents 
of his phial when the analyst should have 
done with it. 

The colonel was expressing his usual 
views upon the subject of the country’s 
needs as compared with his own, when a 
clap of thunder shook the house. Our 
hostess uttered a little cry of alarm. 

‘*‘What can you expect,” murmured Fad, 
compassionately, ‘‘with a husband who 
entertains such opinions? For my part, I 
wonder the roof does not open.” 

It was lucky it didn’t, for at that very 
moment the rain came down as though a 
sluice-gate in the heavens had been pulled 
up just over our heads. 





‘*The worst horse a man 


more mature, 





sort of tone which is extorted from a gen- 
erous soul in admiration of an adversary. 
That was the last thing we heard for twen- 
ty minutes, for the rain came down like 
stones from a catapult and drowned 
every other sound. 

“This will be welcome rain indeed,” 
exclaimed the philanthropist. as though 
addressing an audience of deaf persons; 
“every minute of it is worth a million.” 

The colonel muttered in reply something 

which, fortunately, no one heard, and 
rubbed his left shoulder spasmodically; 
every one (‘‘except a few hobbiedehoys”) 
knows the effect of the tirst twinge of 
rheumatism. 
The peals of thunder were now follow- 
ing one another in rapid succession, but 
our hostess no longer regarded the war of 
the elements; she was listening with anx- 
iety to something the butler was saying to 
her. ‘‘Never mind,” I heard her reply, 
‘do not tell your master unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary.” She knew, sweet soul, 
that he was suffering, and also how easily 
under such circumstances he was put out. 
I noticed her make a piteous sign for si- 
lence to Mr. Fad, who was still murmur- 
ing, ‘every minute of it is worth a mil- 
lion”—a phrase which had struck his fan- 
cy as very neat. Presently the butler 
spoke again to his mistress, and at the 
same time I heard through the open door 
a flutter of female garments in the hall: 
‘*Please, ma’am, it’s druv all the maidsup 
from below, and is coming up-stairs after 
them pretty quick.” 

‘*Dearest Adolphus,” exclaimed our 
hostess, with a sort of tender desperation, 
‘I beg you not to agitate yourself, because 
it is so bad for your gout, but something 
below-stairs has burst.” 

‘* What is it? Champagne? Why don’t 
they get another bottle?” answered the 
colonel, testily. 

‘It is not a bottle, my dear; the drains 
have burst.” 

For a moment or two I thought our host 
would have followed their example. He 
could not find an ejaculation worthy of 
the occasion to act as a safety-valve; it 
was nota case of stuttering, when you 
can suggest alternatives; it is impossible 
to offer expletives,like a plate of mixed bis- 
cuits onasalver, for a gentleman in a 
passion to choose from: he must find his 
own word. Eventually, as if in com- 
pensation for lost time, the colonel found 
several, The claps of thunder outside, 
however, were fortunately doing their level 
best, and drowned them; he rushed from 
the room, and we men all followed him. 

The female servants who were not in 
the hall were standing on the top steps of 
the kitchen stairs, on which also was a 
cat with a kitten in her mouth, a pet span- 
iel, which it was evident by its piteous 
alarm was not a water dog, and, on the 
lower steps, about five hundred black bee- 
tles. On various elevations the domestic 
animals are similarly portrayed, in pict- 
ures of the Great Floods of Moray. Below, 
a turbid stream was eddying and swia ling 
as if in doubt of the direction which its 
malignant course should take; it had al- 
ready explored the kitchen and offices to 
the height of a foot or so, and was evi- 
dently coming up-stairs. In the middle of 
it an old soldier, and pensioner of the 
colonel’s, was wading about with his 
trousers tucked up to his knees and a 
mop in his hand, vainly endeavoring to 
push back this Atlantic. ‘‘Don’t you be 

afraid,cunnel,” cried this faithful retainer; 
‘it’s only sufface water.” 

‘‘Well, well, that’s a great comfort,” 
cried Fad (he was standing on the very 
top step I noticed); ‘‘what a pity some one 
had not thought of stopping up the gully- 
holes !” 

‘* How was you to do it unless you sat 
on ’em?” cried the retainer, scornfully. 

The colonel looked at Fad as though he 
had a great mind to make use of him in 
that way even then,and suddenly shouted, 
“Cabs! cabs!” like a lunatic. Most of us 
thought he said, ‘‘Rats,” which caused a 
stampede of half the women to the upper 
floors, where we heard them locking the 
doors; but he really had meant cabs. 
‘Send at once,” hecried, ‘‘for the plumb- 
er and the turncock.” It seemed a for- 


lorn hope indeed, but yet the suggestion 
brought some dim sense of help with it, 





** By Jingo!” cried thecolonel, in that 


like the sending for the physician to some 
one who has not cut his throat from ear 
to ear above an hour or so. 

‘* Shall I whistle for acab or a han- 
som?” inquired Fad, in conciliatory 
tones. 

It is impossible to reproduce the colo- 
nel’s reply, in which, I remember, was 
some vehement reference to a brougham 
with C springs; the effect of it, however, 
was to set Fad blowing at the cab-whistle 
like AXolus. 

In no city in the world, as our host af- 
terward observed admiringly, except Lon- 
don, could cabs be found to come to call 
in a thunder-storm; but we had four of 
them at the door in a jiffy. 

‘“* Where does the nearest plumber 
live ?” cried the colonel. 

“I know nothing about him,” growled 
the driver of a hansom cab, splendidly lit 
up by the lightning in his wet overalls; 
‘* but before I kept a keb I was a plumber 
myself.” 

Ina moment the colonel had him down 
from his perch, and was dragging him 
through the hall. 

‘*My horse!” gasped the wretched man; 
** who will mind my horse ?” 

‘* Fad, mind his horse,” cried the colo- 
nel, and disappeared below-stairs with his 
prey. 

To mind a strange horsein a thunder- 
storm is not a task to be undertaken light- 
ly, even by a philanthropist. Not a man 
stirred, buta noble-hearted kitchen-maid 
—a cross between a Joan of Arc(only un- 
fortunately there was no Ark) and Dick 
Swiveller’s Marchioness—at once volun- 
teered for the duty. (She became a mere 
pillar of pulp ina moment, but she held 
on tothat horse throughout the storm, 
and her master gave her a guinea.) In the 
mean time our hostess had found the ad- 
dress of theirown plumber, and I volun- 
teered to fetch him, while Jones started 
off in the third cab for the turncock. 
Never shallI forget that brief, but an- 
noying journey; we seemed to be going 
by lightning instead of gaslight, and by 
water instead of by land. 

We passed through a region of small 
houses built on low ground, and presently 
stopped at a little shop. The shutters 
were closed, but a light was shining 
through them, and the shop door opened 
whenI shook it. Ifound myself in an 
emporium full of clothing and groceries. 
A woman, bathed in tears, was seated on 
a pile of flannels, with a small boy by her 
side, clinging to a pyramid of white su- 
gar, which he alternately hugged and 
sucked. 

‘* What is the matter?’ I inquired. 

‘*We are waiting for the water to come 
up and spoil all our little property,” 
wailed the poor woman, despairingly, 

‘But I thought your husband was a 
plumber,” I said. It sounded like a speech 
out of ** Alice in Wonderland”; but she 
understood the ellipsis. 

‘*So he is. He’s down below, and up to 
his neckin it; but what can he do when 
all the gully-holes have busted ?” 

This seemed unanswerable; under any 
other circumstances I should have ex- 
pressed sympathy and condolence, but, 
asthe colonel’s agent, I felt I ought to 
put ina word for him. It was plain the 
plumber could do nothing either for him 
or himself, but in the former case, he 
would, at all events, be paid for it. 

‘*T suppose,” I murmured, doubtfully, 
‘*that your husband could not come to 
Colonel Chutney’s? His gully-holes have 
also busted.” 

Iused her own word in order not to 
hurt her feelings by any suggestion of 
superiority, but I might quite as well 
have spoken grammatically. 

She slipped off the pile of flannel, and 
put her arms akimbo in an instant. 

‘* Go to Bath with your Colonel Chut- 
ney!” she exclaimed, with vehement in- 
dignation. (Bath, which would have 
been apposite enough, was not, I regret to 
say, the locality mentioned.) ‘‘ Do you 
suppose, you brute, when there’s a flood 
in his own house, as my husband”— 

I could hear nothing more, for I was in 
the cab by that time, crying, ‘‘ Home! 
home!” but I cansee even now that out- 
raged woman by the lightning flash, 
standing at the open door and anathe- 
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matizing the selfishness of man in my 
humble person. 

Returned from my bootless errand, I 
found the inundation at the colonel’s con- 
siderably increased. He had got the 
turncock and so many other assistants, 
that I believe they made the water rise by 
their very presence, like stones thrown 
into a tub. Whenallthedoors were shut 
the water rose about an inch a second, 
and when they were opened it rushed in 
instead of out, and rose still higher. The 
turncock was not of the slightest use, and 
confessed as much, but it comforted the 
colonel to have him; he took a fiendish 
satisfaction in telling the messengers who 
had been sent on to the man from his 
own dwelling, and who rang our bell 
about five times a minute, that he was 
particularly engaged and couldn’t come. 

The mistress of the house behaved 
throughout this hurly-burly with the ut- 
most philosophy and patience, but sud- 
deniy she clasped her hands, and in an 
agonized voice exclaimed: ‘‘ My tea! my 
tea !” 

‘*Can’t be got, my dear,” said the colo- 
nel, curtly; ‘‘the kitchen fire’s been 
under water these ten minutes.” 

‘** My chest of tea,” she pleaded, piteously. 
‘‘Tt’s in the cellar, and it will all be 
spoilt !” 

At once everybody began to remember 
something valuable that was locked up 
down-stairs below highwater mark, so to 
speak, and was being utterly destroyed; 
stores in the housekeeper’s room; and 
even ball-dresses in a box in the lady’s- 
maid’s department next toit. Then prod- 
igies of valor were performed by the 
whole strength of the company. I know 
now what heroism is evoked in the human 
breast by the prospect of salvage. Brown, 
Jones and Robinson—every man, in short, 
but Fad, who had gone home in the 
fourth cab—went down into the deep and 
saved something. I, myself, brought up 
and laid at the hostess’s feet, like a faith- 
ful retriever, a yellow mass of dripping 
something, which might have been a ball- 
dress, but in which she would certainly 
never again appear except, perhaps, at a 
fancy ball in the character of Undine. 
The whole proceedings reminded one of 
those maritime dramas at the transpon- 
tine theatres advertised ‘‘with real water.” 
The colonel himself (whom we dubbed 
Admiral) was everywhere, like a water 
Ariel, superintending operations, or only 
suspending them to count his waistcoat 
buttons. A famous story in the old Pen- 
ny Magazine had recurred to his memory 
wherein a wild-duck shooter, overtaken 
by the tide, and holding on to his gun 
fixed in the mud, calculates the falling of 
the stream inasimilar manner. When 
the colonel’s second stud ceased to be sub- 
merged, he knew that the waters were 
subsiding in his gulley-holes. 

On the spectacle which his once neatly 
appointed offices below-stairs presented 
when the flood finally withdrew it would 
be melancholy to dwell. Influenced by 
friendship—and unlimited champagne— 
we remained to assist in removing some 
of the mud for him till after midnight; 
but where once had been the cleanest of 
kitchens there was even then what looked 
more like a kitchen-garden. On the other 
hand, ‘‘where once the garden smiled” 
there was a swamp. 

Our hostess had avery friendly letter 
from Fad the next morning, expressing 
his regret for not having wished her good- 
night. ‘* You were all so busy,” he wrote, 
‘*that I had not the heart to disturb you. 
Poor Sykes, as you have doubtless read, 
was hung this morning. He confessed; 
but it was no less a judicial murder. I 
am afraid you will be suffering some per- 
sonal inconvenience from the conse- 
quences of last night’s thunder-storm; but 
you and your excellent husband will be 
more than consoled, I know, by the gen- 
eral good it has effected. Every moment 
of that welcome rain was worth a mil- 
lion.” Tnis letter, I need hardly say, was 
never shown to the colonel. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THERE is talk of making a new cable 
pool. What’s the matter with the Atlantic 
Ocean.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





NUTTING-TIME. 





BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





MADAM CHIPMUNK had her home 
Where a squirrel’s home should be, 
High and safe above the ground 
In the hollow of a tree. 
Where the forest thinner grew, 
Sloping to the fertile plain, 
There this thrifty dame abode, 
Mistress of her small domain. 
Skillful in domestic arts, 
Rising promptly with the sun, 
Never did she loitering stay 
Till her tasks were fitly done. 
Every chamber in her house 
In its turn was duly swept, 
And the bed was aired and made 
Where her precious children slept. 
When the autumn season came, 
Through the fields and woodland ways 
Carefully she sought, and found 
Nuts and grain for winter days. 
Then, with all her pautries filled, 
In her shelter snug and warm 
She forgot the outer world, 
With its hunger, cold and storm. 


Little John, the farmer’s boy, 
Through the grassy lanes below 
Drove the herd of gentle cows 
Night and morning, to and fro. 
Light of heart and foot was he, 
Nurtured in the buoyant air; 
Whistling answers tothe quail, 
Running races with the hare. 
From the ant, the mole and bee, 
From the rocks and tinkling brooks 
Were his fairest lessons drawn, 
Not from lore of written books. 
With his learning well he knew 
When the nuts were ripe and sweet, 
And in harvest-time he, too, 
Laid up winter stores to eat. 
So one pleasant night he stopped 
Underneath a hickory tree, 
Where the frost had been at work, 
And the nuts had fallen free. 
Eagerly he heaped them up, 
Saying to himself the while, 
“TI will bring a bag next time 
That will hold this nice, big pile.” 


Madam Chipmunk that same night 
Out abroad the sights to see, 
Came upon the heap of nuts 
Underneath the hickory tree. 
Seizing on them for her own, 
Here and there she swiftly flew, 
Slyly hiding them away 
In safe places that she knew. 
No mischance, no lurking foe 
Gave her hindrance or affright, 
And the full, unclouded moon 
Guided her with friendly light. 
When her smuggling deed was done 
To her home she gladly went, 
For the dawn was near at hand, 
And her strength was almost spent. 


Little John was vexed enough 

In the morning, when he came, 
Finding all his treasure gone; 

And he cried, ‘‘This is a shame!” 
But he said, with second thought, 

As he trudged behind the cows, 
“Nuts belong to squirrels, too,” 

And he smoothed his frowning brows. 
How I wish he could have seen 

Madam Chipmunk in her bed, 
Paying for her toilsome trick 

With her aching feet and head. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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JAKEY’S MISSION. 


BY HEPHZIBAH FREEMAN. 


At the end of a week Miss Jane would 
have pronounced him a real school-boy 
saint but for the smell of cigarettes. 
Whatever the other boys did, Jakey 
studied. If somebody set the school off 
in a giggle, Jakey only looked at the 
offender with a solemn sneer and was 
back at his tasks again, and, indeed, there 
was need enough that he should be. 

That sneer of his was something quite 
remarkable. No other young thing ever 
wore a face so utterly blasé. It seemed 
as though he were sick of the world and 
disgusted with everybody in it; ‘‘ And no 
wonder,” thought Miss Jane, when she 
heard his story. 

You and I would not like to risk our 
boys in such an atmosphere as Jakey had 
breathed. Four years, since he was 
barely nine, he had lived upon the turf. 
He had followed the races everywhere, 
North, West and South, first as water boy, 
wad then as semi-jockey to exercise 2 








horses, and now and then to ride for the 
stakes. 

He looked as though he belonged on a 
thoroughbred, a slight, pale, trim little 
fellow who showed good blood as plainly 
as did ever a Howard ora Percy. 

In all those years nobody had given 
him a word of counsel. He had not 
entered a church or Sunday-school. A 
Catholic woman in St. Louis had besought 
him once or twice to go to mass, and the 
boy treasured the memory of even that. 

In all those years he had not breathed 
a prayer or looked into an cpen Bible, if, 
indeed, he could have spelled out its mean- 
ing. 

Miss Jane could never do anything very 
zreat in the world, but somehow a forlorn 
boy never came in her way that he did 
not feel at once he had a friend. 

That smell ot cigarettes was a dreadful 
trial to Miss Jane—not that she could not 
forgive a boy’s weakness—but if Cousin 
Lydia should ever once suspect it ! 

It was not Miss Jane but rich Mrs. Brew- 
ster who had come down into the far 
South to open this mission school. Cousin 
Lydia had persuaded herself that the 
country would goto *‘rack and ruin” if 
she did not come down and teach those 
shiftless creatures how to manage. ‘‘ But 
I tell you, Jane,” she used to say very 
often; ‘‘it’s just like pushing jelly. 
There’s nothing there!” 

As a race, Mrs. Brewster believed that 
the blacks had been deeply wronged, but 
for the individual sinner she had small 
charity. Atleast three of her very great- 
grandfathers had been worthy colonists 
of the Massachusetts Bay, and charity for 
human weakness was no part of her in- 
heritance. 

Nobody could enter Mrs. Brewster’s 
school who did not sign a solemn pledge 
not to drink, smoke, chew or dip snuff; 
and if she had caught a whiff of poor 
Jakey’s cigarettte, she would have said 
with solemn severity: ‘‘ Jackson B., do 
you know you are telling a lie with every 
whiff of that cigar? I am sorry tomake 
an example of you, but the good of the 
school demands it. Pack up your books, 
Jackson. I cannot have a boy in this 
school who breaks his pledge.” 

Her school was indeed a model, and its 
founder was firmly persuaded that, if 
anybody could teach those flabby crea- 
tures economy, punctuality and all the 
other Yankee virtues, it was Lydia B. 

But poor Miss Jane never did know how 
to manage! She only smiled upon Jakey 
and helped him now and then with his 
books, till the poor child came to watch 
for her like a picnic party for a sun-gleam; 
and she said one day very gently, when 
she had him quite to herself: ‘‘ You 
learned a good many bad things at the 
races, didn’t you, Jakey ?” 

“Ugh! a heap!” and the sneer with 
which he said it went straight to Miss 
Jones’s heart like a stab. 

‘* What were some of your bad things, 
my child?” 

‘* Well, I drinked, and smoked, and 
chewed, and gambled.” 

‘*Wasn’t it hard to leave them all off 
when you came here ?” 

‘*T could leave them all off pretty well; 
all but the cigarettes.” 

“But you have left them off now, 
dear ?” 

**Yes’m.” 

‘* Really, Jakey ?” 

The boy hesitated—even then he did not 
like to lie to Miss Jane. 

“*T won’t get you into any trouble,” she 
said, caressingly ; ‘‘ but I want to help you, 
my poor child.” 

Jakey looked at her out of his wide gray 
eyes, a little pink flush coming into his 
pale cheek. 

‘* That boy’s no nigger,” said the carpen- 
ter’s apprentice, a Southern white man, 
passing through the room just then in 
pursuance of his calling. 

‘** Miss Jane, I’ve tried and tried, but I 
just has to smoke,” and then and there the 
struggle began; now the boy conquered, 
and now the tobacco, and the lad grew 
paler and thinner with all the battling, 
till Miss Jane could not pass his desk with- 
out his looking at her so pitifully, as if to 
say: 

‘* Please, ma’am, let me smoke just 





once—'cause it makes me so sick not to. 
I just can’t eat, andI can’t go to sleep, and 
Im £0 sick every day.” 

But for once Miss Jane stood firm, duly 
strengthened by the fear of Lydia B. 

And after that there was every day a 
little by-play of confessions and confi- 
dences of which sharp Mrs. Brewster had 
no suspicion. It all came about so natu- 
rally, perhaps through the boy’s very ig- 
norance. 

No doubt he had a vocabulary of his 
own of gambler’s slang and jockey 
phrases, but of the language of the happy 
hearthstone he was as ignorant as a child 
of five or six. And so the simple, moth- 
erly, good woman, who had taught a pri- 
mary school for half a lifetime, fell un- 
consciously into the brooding, caressing 
manner she had been wont to use with 
little children—and, strange to say, the 
boy liked it. He had never had a child- 
hood, and as the days went by, the old, 
hard look began to fade out of his face. 
He used to come to her as a tired child at 
nightfall pours out its griefs and sins to a 
loving mother before the evening prayers 
are said. 

Little by little the quiet influences of 
the school began to tell upon him, as this 
will show. In the early days of their ac- 
quaintance she had asked him once: 

‘* Did your father take you to the races, 
Jakey ?” 

‘* His father! A great plantation mag- 
nate! What a stupid you are, Jane 
Grey!” Mrs. Brewster would have said. 

‘*Can’t you see the blue blood of the South 
in a face like that ?” 

The pride and eagerness of the reply 
told the story eyen to dull Miss Jane. 

** No, ma’am, my father is Jack B. He's 
a member of the Legislature. He owns 
most half of Mountford County.” 

But later on, when the lesson had been 
the Ten Commandments, the boy broke 
out pitifully in the midst of the problem 
he was working at: 

‘*My mother was dreadful young, Miss 
Jane ”’—and she did not need to ask where- 
of he spake. 

Again, when the subject of the lesson 
had been lying, he came in flushed and 
heated with the game, to say with boy 
impulsiveness: 

‘** Miss Jane, lying’s a heap worse than 
fightin’, ain’t it? I’ve got so much that’s 
bad, I can’t take it allto oncst. I reckon 
I'll take lying first.” 

And every evening she used to say: 

‘‘Have you told any stories to-day, 
Jakey?’—somehow she did not like to use 
the harsher term, she had grown so fond 
of him. She did not like to think of him 
asa liar, though the boy protested over 
and over: 

‘* Miss Jane, I can tell a whole string of 
lies and not feel bad much.” And then he 
would stop toconsider, ‘ W-e-l-l, no; 
I don’t think I have—I should, though, 
if Miss Carew had asked me.” 

‘* Why don’t you look people in the face 
when you talk to them?” she said. ‘‘ They 
wili not think well of you if you don’t.” 

‘““What will they think of me?” the 
gray eyes looking at her only a moment 
before they fell. 

“They will think you have some sin you 
are hiding.” 

‘** Miss Jane, I’m all full of sins,” said 
the boy, mournfully. ‘‘T’aint many boys 
that’s so wicked as I am.” 

With all Miss Jane’s affection for the 
boy, there were days when he was a sore 
anxiety to her; not that he was ever idle 
or saucy or disobedient, but she had come 
to know his moods and to dread them, to 
feel his struggles and to be depressed by 
them. 

‘It’s a don’t-care spell,” Miss Jane, he 
would answer, moodily. 

** But why don’t yourun out and play, 
my child; maybe that would be good for 
you?” 

But the boy would only turn squarely 
away, as if afraid of being cross to 
even her. 

‘*Maybe I should fight if Idid. May- 
be I should say something wicked 
I don’t want to use bad language, because 
you’re all such good religious people.” 

And at such times Miss Jane would lir 
ger after school with him, haunted eve: 7 

moment by the fear of what Cousin Lydia 
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would say to all this coddling, if she 
should find it out. . 

Cousin Lydia did not believe in cod- 
dling! ‘‘ People ought to control their 

moods, boys as well as men. They ought 
to do right of themselves, and if they 
won't, why make them with all due sever- 
ity. It would take a teacher to every 
boy, if we’ve got tocoax them to be good.” 
And so between her love for the one and 
her fear of the other, poor Miss Jane grew 
very restless and miserable. She was a 
weak, good woman, and the springs of the 
brilliant boy’s character were quite beyond 
her. 

His progress in books was fairly mar- 
velous. The primary work of Miss Jane’s 
room was soon left far behind, but how 
could she pass him over to the chill atmo- 
sphere of Mrs. Brewster? And so she stole 
the time to help him, now between her 
classes and now at the noon recess—very 
miserable all the time as to what would 
be the final outcome. 

And the outcome was so different from 
what she thought. 

Meanwhile strong-minded Mrs. Brew- 
ster was having her trials too. She scared 
the wits out of every poor, little black 
urchin with her trip-hammer way of 
doing things, and made Miss Jane’s life a 
burden with groundless complaints of 
their stupidity. 

“It’s just like pouring 
a sieve to teach these creatures. ‘‘ That 
class has been subtracting 62-3 from 
8 5-7 for three weeks, and, would you be- 
lieve it, George Jones actually said 5— 
23 and 7—3—4, and down the 
answer 2 3-4. It really is dreadful !” 

In such a mood she overheard Jakey 
explain a problem. 

** Was it that boy explaining that prob- 
lem? I thought he couldn't read, I thought 
he couldn’t subtract. He must come right 
into my room this very day.” And then 
and there poor Miss Jane, with her heart 
full of love for the boy, was driven to 
stammer out more of the truth than she 
had ever before dared utter in the face of 
Lydia Brewster. 

Lydia Brewster's life had been a hard 
and narrow one. 


water into 


wrote 


Born on a barren hill- 
side, she had been cramped and warped 
by untoward circumstances. In her youth 
she had done hard, laborious farmwork. 
For years she had taught the district 
schools of her bleak neighborhood to eke 
At five and forty 
she had married a grumpy old curmud- 
geon, whose greatest merit was that he 
died soon, leaving her the mistress of a 
barren farm, and a newly discovered 
quarry, that made her rich. 

She was a woman withthe morbid con- 
science, the severe, puritan notions, the 
clear-cut intellect, and sternly sup- 
pressed heart indigenous to her native 
hills. 

Peor, poor, Jakey, the warm, loving 
child of the South, the tempted and err- 
ing boy! 

In fear and trembling Miss Jane man- 
aged to blunder out the story of his strug- 
gles and temptations. 

** These Southern folks are not like us, 
Cousin Lydia. You cannot manage him as 
you would a Yankee boy; they get so 
angry and draw knives, but they are gen- 
erous and warm-hearted. He’s given me 
his best old knife, and he has tramped 
miles to get these pointers, and he always 
puts the room to rights, if Jim neglects 
it.” 

Jakey went up to Mrs. Brewster's room 
that day with a look in his face so pitiful 
tnat it troubled even her, perhaps because 
Miss Jane had said: ‘‘ Do, do try to love 
him, Cousin Lydia, it is our only hope of 
saving him. 

It was passing strange the new atmo- 
sphere that soon began to compass the 
stern, Puritan woman. The little confi- 
dences that used to be Miss Jane’s alone, 
were soon all hers. 

**T thought you was a mean teacher,” 
said the boy, timidly; ‘* but you is good to 
boys, and I likes you;”’ and such a glow 
filled her heart that she never noticed the 
blundering words. 

Her old habits of discipline began to 
slide away from her. She could not be 
harsh and cold with Jakey, and with her 
stern ideas of justice, she would not be to 
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any other. Strange to say, a hew influ- 
ence came little by little into the whole 
life of the school; even that dreadful 
George Jones got hold of his arithmetic. 

‘**T doesn’t feel afraid now to tell you 
when I doesn’t understand it,”’said the boy, 
with ignorant frankness. 

But there came a time one Friday after- 
noon when Lydia Brewster was as sore 
distressed at the boy’s moods as ever poor 
Jane had been. 

** What is it that ails you, Jakey?” she 
said, in despair. 

‘* It’s the races,”said the boy, doggedly. 
‘I've got a letter togo back there, and I 
said I would, and my mother kinder wants 
me to.” 

‘Oh, Jakey, Jakey! You cannot! You 
must not! You'll be lost!” 

‘**I know it. Iknow I'll be bad again; 
but, Mrs. Brewster,” he broke out, hotly, 
I never was quiet like I am here, and 
you don’t know how hard it is. When 'I 
go tomy bag and see my lucky dice, I 
want to gamble. I want to drink whisky 
and go to prize-fights. I don’t want to 
be good. I don’t want to read the Bible 
and go to Sunday-school, like you and 
Miss Jane want me to. I’m afraid I shall 
want to be a preacher.” 

And in such a mood he left her; for 
the homeward train had whistled, and 
even her strong will could not hold him. 
It was a strange and bitter season for 
that strorig-willed woman for the next 
two days. Allday Saturday there were 
carpenters and plumbers about the house, 
driving her wild with the constant over- 
sight, when the heart was all with the 
tempted boy in his distant home. 

‘* Thank God, I never had a child of my 
own,” she said to Miss Jane over and over. 
But by Monday she was ill with the strain 
lying awake all night to pray for him, 
though before she had never thought that 
prayer could change things. 

“TItis only a form of worship,” she 
used to say, dogmatically, ‘‘not the upset- 
ting of God’s law.” 

But Jakey was in his place on Monday 
morning, looking wistfully for the face 
that always welcomed him, and going 
early to Miss Jane with a little package 
for the sick principal that made her 
well. 

It was his box of dice. 

There began to spring up in the wo- 
man’s heart—a heart that had never been 
stirred in all her life,a passionate mother— 
love for him. 

Oh, if she could have held him in her 
arms in his innocent babyhood—if she 
could have had him to love and fondle 
and train aright through all these years, 
her life and his would have been so dif- 
ferent. 

But might it not be yet? 

Might she not take him away from 
there? away where people would never 
dream he was not all her own; away 
from the scorn and contumely of the 
South, where the taunt of African blood, 
and the story of his mother’s shame and 
sin should never hurt him. 

She did not dream what stuff the boy 
was made of. 

‘*T’'m going to be what I am,” he said, 
turning away from her fiercely, as was 
his wont when strongly moved. 

‘* They used to tell me that at the races, 
and I wouldn’t then. How couldI now? 
T should know.” And she never spoke of 
it to him again, 

It was wonderful to watch the change 
going on in the boy’s character, more 
fascinating to those two isolated women 
than any story. 

More and more his questions and confi- 
dences were of higher things, now queries 
of right and wrong, as when he asked 
her: 

‘** Did I sin because I was born so?” 

**The grace of God can keep you,” she 
answered, gently, not grasping his 
thought. 

‘*No, no; 1 do not mean that,” the 
boy said, hotly. ** I mean was it my sin?” 

And for hours her heart was full of 
hatred for the slick and prosperous gen- 

tleman, who had given to such a child 
nothing but such a heritage of shame and 
humiliation. 

Then again he came to her for little 
talks of the hereafter. 





‘“*Do you think I can play ball up in 
Heaven?” or, again, ‘Is it asin to play 
ou the banjo, Mrs. Brewster, ’cause I like 
to do it, now I’m not so strong?” 

**Oh, Jakey, Jakey, are you sick?” she 
gasped, brokenly, her heart crying out 
with agony, though for weeks she had 
been fighting back the thought that he 
was drifting slowly heavenward. 

‘* My lungs is dreadful weak now—some- 
times I think—I think”—and then sobs 
choked him; life was sweet to one so 
young, now that there were those who 
loved him. 

**Oh, Mrs. Brewster, you’ve been so 
good to me, you and Miss Jane. I’m try- 
ing to be a good boy now. I think the 
Lord will let me in. I’m so tired,” he 
said, feebly, ‘‘ I want to rest.” 

She would not let him leave her that 
night; he never left her any more. 

Day and night she watched over him, 
jealous lest she should lose one moment 
of that waning life. 

She had been reared in Puritan austeri- 
ty. In her father’s household there had 
been no show of tenderness, no kisses 
and no fondling; her heart had been a 
silent thing through all those years. 

But once when the boy lay sleeping, she 
hung above him lovingly, longing to press 
her lips to his thin cheek, and yet not dar- 
ing. 

The gray eyes opened; the wasted arms 
closed feebly about her neck, and for one 
moment she held him close and closer, 
pressing her cheek to his. 

‘*Oh, my child, my darling, take me with 
you, I cannot live without you! My 
child, my child?” 

A look of rapture came into the worn 
face, and then the lamp of his life went 
out forever. 

But he had not lived in vain. His influ- 
ence is potent even now. And some time 
in the future, when you hear the story of 
Lydia Brewster’s work, and call her 
blessed, look back of her to the forlorn 
waif who taught her how to win. 
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AN OLD ENIGMA. 

First find out a word that doth silence pro- 
claim, 

And that backward and forward is always 
the same; 

Then next you must find out a feminine 
name, 

That backward and forward is always the 
same; 

An act, ora writing on parchment, whose 
name, 

Both backward and forward is always the 
same; 

A ery that is given for praise or for blame— 

Read backward and forward is always the 


same; 

A note used in music which time doth pro- 
claim, 

And backward and forward is always the 
same; 


These initials connected a title will frame 

(That is justly the due of the fair married 
dame) 

Which backward and forward is always the 
same. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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The diamond.—1,A vowel; 2,a slight blow; 
8, a devourer; 4, in which to confine ani- 
mals; 5, a consonant. 

With remainders.—1, A consonant; 2, a 
favorite; 3, a fruit; 4, those who place on 
seats; 5, uncloses; 6, mineral; 7, a conso- 
nant. 


BURIED CROSs. 
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1. Fermented liquor, 
2 Conformity to fact. 
3. Important part of a vessel. 





4. Plenty of it on railroad trains. 

5. Rugged. 

6. An animal. 

7. Anumber. 

The cross down.—The upper three letters 
to carry; the lower three a period of time; 
the lower four a pledge, the whole word be- 
longing toa traveler. 

Across.—The first three letters belonging 
to a traveler. The whole belongs to a trav- 
eler. - 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
IN sober, but not in dull. 
In eagle, but not in gull. 
Tn candy, but not in sweet. 
In union, but not in meet. 
In carpet, but not in rug. 
In insect, but not in bug. 
In frantic, but not in wild. 
In humble, but not in mild. 
In clatter, but not in din. 
In fishes, but not in fin. 
In glitter, but not in gold. 
In shepherd, but not in fold. 
In texture, but not in cloth. 
In chicken, but not in broth. 
In master, but not in slave. 
In bluster, but not in brave. 
In easy, but not in slow. 
In whirlwind, but not in blow. 

May you all enjoy my whole which is close 
at hand. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 
In the word AMUSEMENT find 
12 words commencing with a 


18 “ ‘ “6 m 
4 “e oe “ uU 
11 “ sé “ 8 
5 “ “ “c e 
5 “ “se “ n 
9 “cc “ “ t 


Will guessers please send list: particular- 
ly if more are found. H. 


OLD ENIGMAS. 
Its in charity. 
Golden land. 
Hard case. , 
. No, on Elba appear not. 
. I hire parsons. 
Got as a clue. 
. Best in prayer. 
. Nay, I repent it. 
. Comical trade. 
. Spare him not. 
. In magic tale. 
. Yes, Milton. 
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CROSS WORDS. 
In battle, in slain, 
In beauty, in plain; 
In finger, in nail, 
In vessel, in sail; 
In nothing, in some, 
Tn trumpet, in drum. 

The name of a boy quite noted at this 
time can be found in the above. The Chris- 
tian name in the first line on the left and 
the other on the right. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

You’ll find me ia spirit, but never in vim. 

You’ll find me in others, but neverin him. 

You’ll find me in brightness, but never in 
dim. 

You'll find me in border, but never in 
rim. 

You'll find me in Joseph, but never in 
Jim. 

You’ll find me in Thomas, but never in 

Tim. 

Bad people ! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 29TH. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Benjamin West. 

2. George Stephenson. 

3. Martin Luther. 

4, General Garibaldi. 

5. Abraham Lincoln. 

6. George Washington, 

7. William Shakespeare. 

8. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

METAMORHOSES. 

1. Seed, seen, teen, tern, torn, corn. 

2. Boot, soot, shot, shoe. 

3. Head, heat, feat, feet. 

4. Flour, floor, flood, blood, brood, broad, 
bread. r 

5, Body, bode, bole boll, bowl, fowl, foul, 
soul, 

5. Moon, moor, boor, boar, soar, star. 


SUBTRACTIONS. 

1, Thread-tread; 2, yeast-east; 3, found- 
fond; 4, groom-room; 5, sprite-spite; 6, 
fane-fan. » 

DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
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Selections. 


AARON BURR’S WOOING. 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEEDMAN. 








FRoM the commandant’s quarters on West- 
chester Hight - 

The blue hills of Ramapo lie in full sight; 

On their slope gleam the gables that shield 
his heart’s queen, 

But the redcoats are wary—the Hadson’s 
between. , 

Through the camp runs a jest, ‘‘There’s no 
moon, ’twill be dark— 

Tis odds little Aaron will goon a spark ”’— 

And = toast of the troopers is, ‘‘Pickets lie 

ow 

And good-luck to the Colonel and Widow 

Prevost!” 


Eight miles to the river he gallops his 
steed, 

Lays him bound in the barge, bids his es- 
cort make speed, 

Loose their swords, sit athwart, through 
the fleet reach yon shore; 

Not a a word! not a plash of the thick-muf- 
fled oar! 

Once across, once again in the seat and 
away— 

Five leagues are soon over when love has 


the say; 

And “Old Put” and his rider a bridle-path 
know 

To the Hermitage Manor of Madame Pre- 
vost. 


Lightly done! but he halts in the grove’s 
deepest glade, 

Ties his horse to a birch, trims his cue, slings 
his blade, : 

Wipes the dust and the dew from his 
smooth, handsome face 

With the kerchief she broidered 
dered in lace; 

Then slips through the box-rows and taps at 
the hall, f 

Sees the glint of a wax-light, a hand white 
and small, 

And the door is unbarred by herself all 


and bor- 


aglow— 
Half in smiles, half in tears—Theodosia Pre- 
vost. 


Alack, for the soldier that’s buried and 


gone! 
What’s a volley above him, a wreath on his 
stone, 
Compared with sweet life and a wife for 
one’s view 
Like = dame ripe and warm in her India 
? 


chu? 
She chides her bold lover, yet holds him 
more dear, ; 
For the daring that brings him a night-rider 


here; 

British gallants by day through her doors 
come and go, 

But a Yankee’s the winner of Theo Prevost. 


Where’s the widow or maid with a mouth 
to be kist, 

When Burr comes a-wooing that long would 
resist? 

Lights and wine on the beaufet, the shutters 
all fast, 

And “Old Put” stamps in vain till an hour 
has flown past— 

But an hour, for eight leagues must be cov- 
ered ere day; 

Laughs Aaron, ‘‘Let Washington frown as 


he may; 
When he hears of me next in a raid onthe 


oe, 
He’ll forgive this night’s tryst with the 
Widow Prevost.” 
—From Harper’s Mag&ine for October. 
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HOW TO GET RICH. 


GEN. B. F. BUTLER TO YOUNG MEN 
WHO WOULD BE THRIFTY. 


THE Boston Herald prints the following 
letter from Gen. Benjamin F. Butler: 


Boston, MAss., Aug. 26th, 1887. 

DEAR SIR: I have received your note ask- 
ing me to write some practical hints for 
young men on the acquirement of wealth, 
which may be published. 

A difficult task is set me, as the circum- 
stances under which young men commence 
life are sowidely varied. But I think that 
more young men fail in the investment of 
what they earn or receive than in any other 
way to acquire property. The temptations 
tospeculate are so great, and the desire to 
become suddenly rich so strong, that I be- 
lieve eight out of ten, if not more, of young 
men are wrecked at the very beginning. 

If a young man is earning something 
more than the expense of his living, and has 
no object in view, he is likely either to in- 
crease those expenses carelessly or to loan 
his money to his friends, and in so doing in 
the majority of cases he will lose both 
friends and money, so that the best thing 
that he can dois to have an object, to gather 
= his money, and to have a call for it, 
which shall be a profitable one. He makes 
no investment because he says: ‘‘ I have got 
so little money that it won’t come to any- 
thing, I will wait until [ get more;’’ and in 
waiting, generally, what he has goes. 

When a young man hasavery little money 
let him buy some property, preferably a 
piece, however small, according to his 
means, of improved real estate that is pay- 
ing rent. He had better buy it when sold 
at auction, under a judicial sale, paying in 
cash what he can, giving his notes for the 
balance in small sums coming due at fre- 
quently recurring intervals, secured by a 
mortgage on the property, and then use all 
his extra income in paying up those notes. 
It is always safe to discount your own note, 
and if the rotes come a little too fast assoon 
as he gets anything paid his friends will aid 
him when he is putting his money where it 
cannot be iost, and where the property is 
taking care of the interest, and in a very 
short time he will find that he has gota 
very considerable investment. Hv will be- 
come interested in it, save his money to 











meet his be he flew Bas 3 ane ome 
into a considerable on of property, 
and hardly know how it came to him. That 
is, he will have had a motive for saving, and 
will get the result of that saving, and will 
not be tempted to enter into speculations. 
Nothing is so safe for an investment as im- 
proved real estate. Nothing is likely to 
grow in value faster. In the last fifty years 
90 per cont of all the merchants and traders 
in ton have failed. In the last fifty years 
90 per cent. of all the business corporations 
have failed or gone out of business, so that 
their stock has been wiped out. In the 
last fifty years all the improved 
real estate on the average has_ paid 
its interest and taxes and quadrupled in 
value. If a young man’s father can give 
him anything to start him in the world, he 
had better invest it in that way and let it ac- 
cumulate, and earn his living, and he will 
be richer thanif he had gone into business. 
Jay Gouldis said to have started from a 
mouse-trap seller to become a millionaire. 
Assuming that to be true, heis only one of 
60,000,000 of people; and if any young man 
thinks that heis going to imitate Jay Gould, 
there are 60,000,000 chances to one that he 
won’t succeed. 

The rule I would kay down for a young 
man, is neverdoa mean thing for money. 
Be prudent and saving of your money. Be 
careful to have no interest account running 
against you unless you have an equal or 
greater interest account running in your 
favor. Work diligently and you are sure 
of a competency in your old age; and asearly 
as possible, if you can find a saving, prudent 
girl who been brought up by a mother 
who knows how to take care of a house, and 
make a wife of her, she will aid, and not 
hinder you. 

I claim no originality in this advice, and 
will relate you an incidence in my own ex- 
perience to illustrate it: In my earliest 
practice in my profession, I was quite suc- 
cessful in earning money, and I had a 
small balance in the Lowell Bank, at the 
head of which was Mr. JamesG. Carney. 
The bank was directly across the hall from 
my Office. I stepped into the bank to de- 
gg a little money on one occasion, and 

r. Carney said to me: ‘‘ Why don’t you in- 
vest your money?” “Invest,” said I; “I 
have nothing to invest.’’ ‘Oh yes,’ he 
says, ‘‘you have quite a little sum of 
money, and I see that your young friends 
come with your checks occasionally, evi- 
dently borrowing it. Now you had better 
invest it.”” ‘‘HowcanI invest it?” ‘“In- 
vestitin real estate.” ‘I know nothing 
about real estate.’”’ ‘Go to the first auc- 
tion and buy the property. You cannot be 
much cheated in that because you will have 
to give very little more than somebody else 
will be willing to pay for it. Give your notes 
for it, save your money, collect your fees, 
pay your notes as they become due. See that 
that the property is improved property so 
that the rent will keep down your interest 
account, and when you get any other money 
invest itin the same way, and if your notes 
press upon you a little faster than you can 

ay them, why, we will, when we find that 
is what you are doing with your money dis- 
count your note and give you a little more 
time, so that you can pay itup. This will 
necessitate the prompt collection of your 
bills, for I know that you would rather work 
and earn a hundred dollars than dun a man 
for it, unless you have a pressing need for it. 
You have not even asked for a little bill that 
we owe you in the bank, which shows me 
that you do not promptly collect your dues.” 
I followed the advice and bought a number 
of pieces of property in that manuer, and I 
never did exactly know how they were paid 
for, but they were, and in afew years 1 owned 
some twenty different pieces of property in 
Lowell that came to me in that way. I can 
only say that I wish I had been wise enough 
to have continued this course through life. 

I do not think that I need to extend these 
suggestions any further, because if a young 
man won’t mind these he won’t any others, 
and I cannot suggest any better ones. 

l am yours truly, 
BENJAMIN F.. BUTLER. 
nl e sear st iets 


HOW SUMNER’S SERVANT SAVED 
SEWARD'S LIFE. 


AMONG Mr. Sumner’s servants the one 
whom he most highly valued was an 
elderly Irishwoman, Margaret Coleman. 
She was his housekeeper for the last two 
years, and now becomes a historic char- 
acter. 

Prior to entering Mr. Sumner’s service, 
Margaret was of the household of William 
H. Seward. When, on the 14th of April, 
1865, the night of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, an attempt was made 
on the life of Mr. Seward, she was one of 
those in charge of his room, he then being 
confined to his bed from the effects of a 
fall from his carriage. Payne, the would- 
be assassin, was met by Mr. Frederick 
Seward at the head of the stairs. After 
wounding him severely and leaving bim 
seemingly dead, Payne passed over his 
body to reach the room of his father. The 
noise had notified Margaret, who was in 
her own room on the story above, of 
Payne’s approach, and his object. As 
Payne entered the sick room Robinson, 
the male nurse, then there, confronted 
him. Payne struck Robinson to the 
ground with his knife, and then sprang 
at the Secretary. Mr. Seward was in a 
half-sitting posture, leaning his back 
against a sick chair placed in the bed for 
his a. Realizing Payne’s object, he 
pulled the bed-clothing over his head for 
his protection. Payne struck hima num- 
ber of times. One blow was so well 
aimed that it passed through the bed- 
clothes through his cheek into his neck on 
the right side, and another on the left side 
cut his neck. 

Meantime all this was passing quicker 


than it can be told. Margaret had sprung 
upon him from behind, and Robinson ha’ 
—- himself up sufficiently to con- 
ront the assassin. Major A. H. Seward, 
Miss Fannie Seward, and some of the serv- 
ants of the household were now entering 
the room, and Payne fought his way out 
from among them. Margaret was struck 
in the face, apparently by Payne’s clinched 
fist, so that her face was painful and dis- 
colored for some time, and she was hurled 
against the door-jamb with such force as 
to break her collar-bone. Major Seward 
was slightly cut in several places, but none 
of the women except Margaret was in any 
way injured. Payne, after cutting his 
way out, mounted his horse and escaped. 
Meantime Mr. Seward had apparently dis- 
appeared, and for a moment it was 
thought that the assassin had thrown him 
out of the open window. He had, how- 
ever, rolled himself in his bed-clothing, 
and fallen between the bed and the wall, 
but was so suspended by the clothing that 
he had not reached the floor. Margaret 
pulled him up, unrolled him, now 
nearly smothered in the blankets and 
the blood, and assisted in doing what 
was necessary before she found how much 
she herself was injured. She recovered, 
however, sufficiently to continue to act 
as head nurse to Secretary Seward, to Mr. 
Frederick Seward, and to Mrs. Seward, 
who never recovered from the shock of 
that night, and who died in Margaret’s 
arms, and, finally, as nurse to Miss Fannie 
Seward. She saw her pass away within 
the year. 

When Mr. Fish succeeded Mr. Seward 
as Secretary of State, he took certain 
of the Seward servants, who agreed to 
stay with him until Mrs. Fish ‘brought 
her own establishment to Washington. So 
Margaret remained with the new Secre- 
tary. of State for six months, and then 
went to Mr. Sumner, with whom she re- 
mained until his death. The arrange- 
ment was particularly agreeable to the 
ladies whom Mr. Sumner received, as most 
of them had been accustomed to her 
friendly ministrations when visiting at 
the Seward and Fish houses.—ARNOLD 
BuRGES JOHNSON, in the September Cos- 
mopolitan. 
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A BIBLE SOLD FOR $13.250. 


AT the sale of Lord Crawford’s library 
the special feature of the proceedings was 
the disposal of old and rare editions of 
the Bible in various languages. The Ma- 
zarin Bible, more properly called the Gu- 
tenberg Bible—the earliest book printed 
with movable metal types—in original 
oak boards, was put up at £965 ( at which 
price this particular copy was bought at 
Sotheby’s, thirty years ago) After a 
spirited competition it was knocked down 
to Mr. Quaritch for £2,650. The last Ma- 
zarin Bible—Sir John Thorold’s copy— 
fetched £3,900. Other important lots were 
as follows: The Bishop’s Bible, a revision 
of the ‘‘Great Bible” undertaken by 
Archbishop Parker and eight other bish- 
ops, black letter, folio, 1568, £70; the 
first Scotch revision of the Genevan, or 
Breeches Bible, the first English Bible 
printed in Scotland, folio, Edinburgh, 
579, £31; first edition of the Douai Bible, 
£18 5s; first issue of the 1,511 version of 
the Bible called ‘‘ the Great He Bible,” 
black letter, folio, £31; second issue of the 
same version, called ‘‘the Great She Bi- 
ble,” £15 10s. ; the Cambridge Rible, fine 
copy, three volumes in one, large paper 
folio, 1638, £16 10s. ; Bible, Prayer ok 
and Psalms, in meter, in richly embroid- 
ered cover by the nuns of Little Gedding, 
one volume, 8vo, £17 15s.; Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch, black letter, in one volume, 
16mo, £255; Tyndale’s New Testament, 
black letter, 1534, small 8vo, £230; the 
Great or Cromwell’s Bible first issue, 1539, 
£111; Myles Coverdale’s Biblein English, 
black letter, woodcuts, folio, 1535, first 
English Bible printed £226; the Thomas 
Matthew Bible, black letter, 1537, £161; 
first edition of the New Testament in 
French, black letter, folio, circa 1474, a 
splendid copy, £200; first German Bible, 
1466, £144. All these lots were bought by 
Quaritch.—London Times. 

S08 Daten ae 

BARON ALBERT ROTHSCHILD, the head of 
the Vienna firm, has lately taken to the 
study of astronomy, in which Dr. Pallisa, 
the well-known dicoverer of planets, gives 
him instruction. According to the Vienna 
Allgemeine Zeitung, the two spend entire 
nights together in the observatory at Wih- 
ring, asuburb of Vienna. where Beethoven, 
by the by, lived so long and fought such 
fights with his slatternly servants. 
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THE (BEST: THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWAR E of imitations well 
desizned to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


CHAPIN’S HATS, 
12 ASTOR PLACE. 


Discount of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
ical Stud ents. 


66 x 19 of Brain Workers 

a HOME Txereiser Ladies. and Youths; 

the Athlete or Invalid. A con:plete gvinnasium, Takes 

up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 

tie, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
* Sei 






hools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y City. 
Prof.D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get Strong,” saysof it: ‘ [never 
saw any other that I liked half as well.” 








YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Name color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. Address 








Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexineton:Ave.. Cor. :9th, Street. N. ¥ 

MANUFACTURERS and_ others uiring 
Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new ipage 
Illustrated Catal e now ready for mailing. S.W 
REESE & CO., 2 Church Street, New York. 
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GLASS 
A wonderful 
invention for 
urch 
7 &c. Handsome 
tis: ion 
np Cata- 
ogue & price list free. 
BAILEY REFLEGTOR CO.. 
3 Wood St..Pittsburah.Pa 


FELT erosi 
ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER COM 


AND POLISHER. 
Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish= 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
tor %0c.. by THE HORSEY M'F'G CO.. Utica, N. Y. 


Saratoga Geyser. 
ITS COMBINATION THE 
MOST PERFECT of ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic. 
__SEND FOR AMALYSIS. t 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU 
WARRANTED. Catalegue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QOORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


J. CURLEY 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
STATE STREET, 0OR, BOERUM PLAGE, 


FOR GA 
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N BROOKLYN. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu.ly tested 
~ > by ¥en — rs. Your 
© have it on sale. As’ for it i ished fe i 
BS wiltpen SER, Prop. 283 N. Second 8. Phi, Po Estimates furnished for Repairs. 
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Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest 
silk and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, 


width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two stand- 


None genuine unless rolled on a“ Varnished oard,” showing 
the grain of the wool. which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, andin New York City 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman &Co., Jas. Mc- 
& ©. Johnston and others. . 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel svecially interested.) 


FALL LABORS AND DUTIES. 
BY D, D, T. MOORE, 


AFTER a summer of unusual heat and 
humidity, with severe and protracted 
drotights in some sections—notably in the 
West—September proved propitious in most 
patts of the country for the maturing and 
securing of autumnal crops and the holding 
of rural exhibitions. The favorable skies 
firid temperature of late have greatly facili- 
tated farm operations, so that most culti- 
vators enter upon October and its labors 
tinder highly advantageous auspices—hav- 
ing renewed assurance of the fulfillment of 
the sacred promise in regard to seed-time 
and harvest: And; though some ¢rops may 
prove below the usual average in the East, 
while a protracted drought has diminishéd 
others in the West, when the yield of the 
whole country is taken into account, pro- 
ducers will have abundant cause for render- 
Ing hearty acknowledgment to the Giver on 
thé oecasion of the approaching National 
Thanksgiving. 

But let us turn to the labors and duties 
which demand attention at the present 
juncture, in field, orchard and garden— 
matters which cannot be delayed when the 
‘tides of November” are drawing nigh, to be 
followed by a long season of hibernation. 

Corn harvesting is now in order. It is of 
great importance to those intending to fol- 
low corn with wheat, to doit early. The 
best plan is to cut up the corn and remove 
it entirely from the field; or, if this labor is 
too great, cut the corn by the roots and 
make it into stouts, in straight and parallel 
rows. Plow all but the three feet occupied 
by the stouts, and, if you like, snake plow 
between theni, Then sow your wheat, and 
drag both ways, atid the loss is but trifling. 
The corn can be removed with a team at 
your leisure 

Wheat-sowing ought of course to be com- 
pleted as speedily as possible, yet ho one 
should neglect to prepare the ground care- 
fully, and in doing this it is advisable to 
use a roller wherever the soil is lumpy. Re- 
member the importance of using the best 
seed obtainable—pure, and of superior va- 
riety—and that drilling-in is preferable to 
broadcast sowing. If manure is used, it is 
most effective when applied as a top-dress- 
ing. 

Potatoes, as_ well other root 
should he dug and properly secured before 
the setting in of freezing weather. Dig in 
dry weather, and house or bury them ina 
dry state. If tobe putin a pit, in a very 
cola climate, the potatoes should »e left 
above ground for a day or two, and protect- 
ed from frost at night. Then dig a pit from 
four to four and a half feet deep, and fill it 
with potatoes to within about two feet from 
the top. Next lay sticks and boards across 
the pit, cover with hay and then with a 
layer of earth, after which throw on a load 
or two of manure, Potatoes thus pitted 
withstood the rigor of a Northern Nebraska 
winter, and came out in the spring sound 
and ready for market. Of course the extra 
covering of manure would be unnecessary 
in a warmer climate. 

Forage saving is both a duty and neces 
sity in those sections where drought pre- 
vailed the past season, as it did over large 
areas of the West and Southwest. Where- 
ever forage is likely to be scarce, special 
pains should be taken to save everything 
that will answer for fodder or otherwise aid 
in wintering live stock. ‘‘Don’t be wasteful 
of corn fodder,” is the wise admonition ofa 
Western paper—especially wise, considering 
the drought shortened crops of that region— 
and the advice is good for many other sec- 
tions. And the same may be said about 
straw, as good straw is a great economizer 
in wintering stock. When hay and grain 
are short it helps out amazingly, especially 
in late winter and early spring. 

The care and feeding of stock as cold 
weather advances is very important, as it 
is good economy to put all domestic animals 
in proper condition for winter, while the 
rations of those intended for the shambles 
should be increased. After providing for 
the comfort of your family, do not neglect 
to make provision for that of the dumb 
beasts who are unable to make known their 
wants or the miseries to which they are 
often subjected. regular and 
liberal feeding, and protection from frost 
and storms, are profitable investments—in- 
dispensable to marked success in stock hus- 
baniry. Reader, if you believe this, prac- 


as crops, 


Good care, 


tice tbe gospel of mercy and preach™it to 
It is 


your careless, thoughtless neighbors. 


wise to keep farm stock in good condition 
at all times, but especially now when good 
feed and shelter go far toward carrying 
one’s flocks and herds through the long and 
inclement season upon which they are soon 
to enter. 

The apple crop is deficient in many sec- 
tions this season, and it behooves farmers 
to see that none of their fruit is wasted. 
All apples fit for use in any manner should 
be gathered and utilized to the best advan- 
tage. Gather winter apples before severe 
frosts, and those intended for long keeping 
or marketing ought to be hand-picked or 
taken from the trees with a fruit gatherer. 
In marketing fruit of all kinds it pays to 
select, assort and pack carefully. Fruit 
driers and evaporators will aid in utilizing 
fruit not otherwise marketable, and good 
cider vinegar is valuable and always salable. 
If, perchance, you make cider for use, add a 
pint of mustard-seed to each barrel, and 
thus turn it into a temperance beverage. 
The mustard improves the cider greatly. It 
fines beautifully, and will not become hard 
or an intoxicant:; 

Fall plowing for spring crops is one of the 
most important of seasonable labors and 
should be done carefully and thoroughly. 
But if your land is in June or other foul 
grasses, or if you have reason to apprehend 
the wire-worm, or grub, defer plowing until 
the last minute before freezing up. In the 
first instance, if you plow too early the 
grasses come up to observe the state of 
things above ground and obtain a bit of 
fresh air, and never dream of going back 
again, and ere winter comes your field will 
be as green as it was before plowing. Sec- 
ondly, the larve of all the troublesome in- 
sects descend to the roots and are perfectly 
at home again; but if plowed late, in cold 
weather, the insect is paralyzed and frozen, 
and makes its exit. 

Transplanting trees and shrubs may be 
commenced to advantage about the middle 
of this month over a wide portion of the 
country, or as soon as there has been a 
pretty severe frost. ‘‘ Fall planting may be 
safely recommended for all hardy fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, where 
the soil is dry and not too much exposed,” 
says one of our best authorities (President 
Barry, of the American Pomological Soci- 
ety); but ‘in cold, wet and exposed situa- 
ations, planting bad better be deferred until 
spring. Without entering into the mooted 
question as to which is the very best season 
for tree planting, we urge those interested 
to plant fruit and other trees, shrubs, etc., 
whenever they have opportunity, be it in 
the fall or spring—the sooner the better, 
for the more fruit grown the healthier the 
people and richer the country. 

Rural fairs, clubs, etc., demand more or 
less attention at this season, and should not 
be neglected by those who desire to improve 
both the soil and the mind. Many agricul- 
tural and kindred exhibitions are yet to be 
held, and many of them will doubtless 
prove so complete and instructive as to be 
well worth attending by those engaged or 
specially interested in either farming, hor- 
ticulture, or stock husbandry. Farmers’ 
clubs and institutes are also doing much for 
the instruction and elevation of the rural 
population, and it is a most favorable sign 
of the times that they are increasing in 
numbers, influence and usefulness. Let 
them be encouraged everywhere, for they 
are largely benefiting the people and the 
country. Wise, progressive farmers will 
not fail to aid in sustaining those already 
in operation by their presence and influence, 
or to assist in organizing others in localities 
where meetings, discussions, etc., are need- 
ed and will promote the interests of both 
individuals and communities. This is emi- 
nently the season to form clubs and hold in- 
stitutes, and we trust many wide-awake 
rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT will dis- 
charge their duty in that direction during 
the fall and winter. 

New YORK CITY. 


———_ > 
A PRECIOUS NEW ZEALAND 
“ WEED.” 


BY EMILY THACHER BENNETT. 
FARMERS and gardeners with practical 
good sense, will perpetuate the obnoxious 
title weed, as applied to useless plants 
which encroach upon their cultivated space 
and seem to like to grow where not wanted. 
In the purposes and aims of botanical 
science, no plants are ‘“‘weeds.’’ Its enthusi- 
astic devotees and investigators discover in 
all forms and individuals of vegetation, 
features snd elements uf Nature, which in- 
dicate possibilities of higher development, 
and uses beneficent to man and other living 
organisms. 
To discover that a wild and hitherto un- 


so “imprgved” as to become a delicious 
vegetable, or to produce a luscious fruit, is a 
worthy and interesting result of labor and 
thought. 

Of the Chenopods, an order of plants 
named from a genus whose leaves were 
thought to resemble the food of a goose, 
spinach, like celery, has been reclaimed 
from the weedy state; and though univer- 
sally valued as an edible, all of its virtues 
are not as generally estimated. Its natural 
company includes the beet, although the 
one is most esteemed for its foliage the other 
for its tap-root. 

Professor Wood says: ‘* The native country 
of the spinach seeems to be unknown.” He 
could scarcely have doubted that this plant 
is indigenous to the Australian island-con- 
tinent. The famous Captain Cook found it 
wild in New Zealand. Sir Joseph Banks is 
said to have first effected its culture in Eng- 
land. The Botanist William Rhind, says 
that spinach is almost: the only native veg- 
etable of Australia found worthy of the 
kitchen-gardens of Europe. 

That New Zealand spinach,as now and 
generally cultivated, is superior there is no 
doubt. An abundance of “greens” may 
be supplied from this species, throughout 
the season, whatever the weather may be. 
Two dozen plants will supply a family. 
They are best started in a hot-bed, chen 
transplanted, three feet apart both ways, 
in rich soil well fertilized. 

The young leaves of spinach were used 
as a salad in England, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth and in the time of Charles I. 

The plant is not known to have beeh em- 
ployed as an edible by the ancients. Its 
history asconnected with mankind, is pe~- 
haps a thousand years less than that of as- 
paragus, so praised by Roman classic writ- 
ers; but its virtves surpass that more aris- 
tocratic delicacy. 

Spinach has no hurtful quality. It may 
be eaten by nearly all invalids, in many 
diseases, and is truly serviceable in fevers. 
It is cooling and moistening, nitrous and 
grateful. Its thick juice, extracted, is heal- 
ing to lungs and stomach. Old persons with 
impaired digestive powers should freely 
use spinach. ‘‘The juice of this harmless 
plant, being nearly tasteless, is the only 
green coloring which confectioners should 
employ in ornamentation of candies and 
bon-bons.”’ This, from high medical authori- 
ty, should be universally known. 

The water in which spinach has been 
boiled makes a good ‘‘ touch-paper”’ for fire- 
works, an evidence of its nitrous quality. 

Some seaside plants of this order, like 
the Salicornia and Salsoli, yield when 
burned, much soda from their ashes. 

Turner’s “ Herbal’’—English 1568,—says: 
**Spinach is an herb lately found, not long 
in use.” P 

A species bearing smooth seed, was named 
Hispane, by the Arabs, duubtless the Moors. 
This is supposed to be native in Spain. As 
the Spanish Moors were *‘ the best agricul- 
turists of their time,’ perhaps they as gar- 
deners, discovered the virtues of spinach. 
Philips—English—says that he discovered a 
marine plant which he called a species of 
spinach. It grew on the beach at Worthing 
and Lancing, in Sussex. The leaves were 
as thick as cabbage leaves, with a flavor 
like them. This seems not to have been 
adopted or used. 

Fontenelle, author of *‘ Plurality Worlds,” 
was extravagantly fond of spinach and an 
epicure in French fashion. This delicacy 
was rare in his time. Upon an occasion 
when his most particular friend was in- 
vited to dine, the cook requested his mas- 
ter’s choice for the serving of a small por- 
tion of spinach. While Fontenelle hesi- 


tated to give the order a messenger arrived 
announcing the sudden death of the expected 
guest. The cook instantly retiring was at 
once summoned back, and told by his mas- 
ter to send up all of the spinach dished as 
himself preferred it. 

Relative to “ greens,’ as relished in the 
foliage condition, perhaps few persons in 
this country are aware of such use of the 
hop-vine in Belgium. During the month of 
April all the vegetable stalls of Belgian 
markets are certain to a hop-tops, 
white, and as perfectly blanched as celery. 
Also formerly in England, where the wild 
hop of Britain was first cultivated in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the young shoots were 
boiled for “‘greens.”’? Occasionally now to be 
seen in English markets, they are little in- 
ferior to asparagus. 

A city dependent upon the gardeners who 
**supply ” us, hopes that a generous plant- 
ing will secure large crops of spinach for 
early spring use. 


BROUKLYN, L. I. 
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SUCCESSFUL wintering of bees depends, to 

a great extent, on their management this 
month. Late, unsealed -honey 1s poor food 
for winter, and should never be used for 
feeding purposes. If extracting be contin- 
ued late, there is more or less danger, unless 
full sealed combs have been set aside for 
this purpose; otherwise the late unsealed 
honey may be extracted, and good sugar 








cultivated plant may be “reclaimed” and 








ROTATION OF CROPS. 


OBSERVATIONS of PROF. J. W. SANBORN, OF 
THE MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


SCIENCE teaches, and practicé for ages has 
confirmed, the economic value of rotation 
ofcrops. To measure in dollars the stan- 
dard gauge of the value of methods in farm- 
ing, the value of rotation of crops in prac- 
tice, a four years’ rotation was laid out five 
years ago, or the month Professor Sanborn 
took charge of the farm. At the same time, 
after careful view of the soil, climate and 
markets of Missouri, the whole farm was 
cut loose from its old methods, and a course 
of farming entered upon totally and radi- 
cally different from that pursued by the 
farmers of the state. The methods adopted 
and freely presented through public lectures 
and public writings tothe state, have met 
with more or less criticism, sometimes ridi- 
cule as an exotic growth, and chimerical, 
when viewed from the standpoint of practi- 
cal farmers. The farm has received nu 
money for four years; has expended from 
its own revenue, for the public, in round 
numbers, $2,000 for experiment work, and 
more than this for improvements, and has 
doubled its crop capacity. Its wheat this 


‘year was 774 bushels from 17acres, or 4514 


bushels per acre. Its hay is about or quite 
three tons per acre, while at this date its un 
harvested crops are heavy. 

Professor Sanborn trusts that he will not 
be misunderstood as either retorting or 
being boastful. An extensive experiment 
revolutionary of Western farm practices, 
and based upon science applied to agricul- 


ture, has been under trial and un- 
der public challenge, and in the _ in- 
terest of the public, and of the col- 


lege, he speaks directly and plainly. But 
this general success, which in part rests 
upon crop rotations, he uses to emphasize 
the value of the experiments that he reviews 
in the bulletin. In two years more the 
effects of the first round of the six years’ 
farm rotation, and its allied practices, wilk 
have culminated, when he hopes that a full 
statement of its methods and resuits may 
by some one for the college, be given to our 
farmers. So far it has been singularly suc- 
cessful, and is shown to be easily made use 
of by others, for none can be worse handi- 
capped who have any start. 

As the experiment work of the college is 
carried forward in the direct interest of 
economical farming, he turns aside from 
the direct function of a bulletin, which is 
to relate the results of investigations, to 
state the reasons, in part, upon which rota- 
tion is based, without, however, going into 
evidence in support of said reasons: 

I. Rotations are valuable because plants 
vary in the area of the soil in which their 
roots grow, and from which they derive the 
sustenance of the plant, thus more com- 
pletely utilizing thgsoil within their reach. 

Il. There is a remarkable variation in the 
power of plants to appropriate the various 
elements of plant growth, due, at least in 
part tothe character of the acids secreted 
by their roots. Thus one plant, like clover, 
has a high power of gathering nitrogen, 
and another, like wheat, a very low power. 

Ill. Plants vary in their weight of roots. 
As an illustration, clover carries several 
times the weight of roots that wheat does, 
and inasmuch as clover roots are very much 
richer in nitrogen than wheat, and carry 
enough nitrogen to grow a crop of wheat, 
wheat will most advantageously follow 
clover. Thus, likewise, other plants follow 
each other advantageously. 

IV. Rotation of crops baffles, ina large 
measure, the root enemies, both insect and 
fungoid, that prey upon the various crops. 
Each plant having its own peculiar ene- 
mies, the changing of plants removes them 
to fields unoccupied by such enemies. This 
is true of the enemies of the above-ground 
growth of plants to an important degree. 

V. Plants vary in the amounts of the 
varying elements of nutrition actually 
taken up in growth. Thus, while wheat 
takes only 1144 pound of potash for every 
pound of phosphoric acid, potatoes take 34 
pounds of potash for each pound of phos- 
phoric acid. Continuous growth of potatoes 
would exhaust the potash of the soil or of 
supplied manure long before the phosphoric 
acid would give out. 

VI. The leaves of plants vary in their 
power of gaining food and of vaporizing wa- 
ter, and are roughly divided into broad and 
narrow-leaved. 

VII. Leaves vary in their season of active 
growth. Those plants maturing in mid- 
summer and early fall generally gather ni- 
trogen (corn and turnips are good examples), 
following in their growth the decomposing 
influence of the sun, more easily and fully 
than other crops do. 

VIII. Rotation conserves soil fertility and 
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of grass or clover crops and hoed crops. Un- 
der a continuation of plow and tillage crops, 
leaching, volatilization and washing of fer- 
tility are more rapid, and more of it may be 
or is carried away by crops, especially nitro- 
gen. 

IX. Snellen: of crops distributes labor 
over the year, and thereby eronomizes it, 
and gives regular help and aids in the solu- 
tion of the labor problem of the farm. 

X. Rotation is the system best calculated 
for home consumption of crops and the re- 
turn of the fertilization of the farm. 

XI. Practice of 2,000 years confirms the 
value of rotation. Each of these factors has 
the bearing that cannot be here presented, 
but all together afford very strong and al- 
most, if not quite, imperative reasons for 
rotations.—Rural New Yorker, 
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OAT STRAW FOR STOCK. 


IN a long series of experiments concerning 
the feeding value of oat straw, Professor 
Sanborn, of Missouri, says that this straw 
is mainly valuable as a heat and fat pro- 
ducer, It does not produce much fat, be- 
cause cattle will not eat enough of it. It 
contains but 1.4 per cent. of digestible al- 
bumenoids, or flesh formers, and forty per 
cent. of digestible carbohydrates, or fat 
formers. Hence, to use it with advantage 
and get the full benefit of it, it must be fed 
with a food of directly the opposite kind, 
such as oil meal or cotton-seed meal. The 
professor found that thirty-four pounds of 
oat straw and six pounds of cotton-seed 
meal gave the same results as fifty pounds 
of hay, because cotton-seed meal has 33.2 
per cent. of albumenoids and but 17.6 per 
cent. of carbohydrates, thus_forming, with 
the straw, a well-balanced ration. Oil meal 
contains 27.6 per cent. of albumenoids and 
twenty-seven per cent. of carbohydrates, so 
that a pound more of oil meal than of cot- 
ton-seed meal should be fed. The cost of 
this feed as compared with hay at five dol- 
lars a ton, or one-fourth of a cent per 
pound, isan important question. It is said 
to take twenty-five pounds of it to make a 
steer gain a pound a day, or 6% cents 
daily to keep him in good growing condi- 
tion. Butif by feeding four pounds of oil 
meal worth 144 cents per pound, the same 
gain can be made, and by feeding a propor- 
tionately less amount we can keep up the 
weight, it will help out a short crop of hay. 
But to the farmer who has not and cannot 
get oil meal the following facts will be of 
value: Clover hay contains about nine per 
cent. of albumenoids, timothy contains 5.8, 
and oat straw 1.4 per cent.; therefore it will 
be seen that a ton of clover hay fed with a 
ton of oat straw will be equal in value to 
two tons of timothy, because clover hay 
contains an excess of albumenoids, and it is 
waste to feed it by itself, as it is waste to 
feed oat straw alone. A steer fed on the 


straw long enough would starve, but when 
fed with clover it is a well- balanced ration, 
and makes a poor hay crop go much further. 
It is clearly established that the food value 
of oat_ straw can he obtained only by feed- 
ing with something that has an excess of 
albumenoids and a deficiency of carbohy- 
drates. The farmer’s food of this class is 
clover hay.—American Cultivator. 
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FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF WHEAT- 
GROWING ON THE SAME FIELD. 


John J. Willis, Superintendent of Lawes 
and Gilbert’s famous Experimental Farm, 
at Rothamsted, England, writes to the 
American Agriculturist. 

“Among the many invaluable experi- 
ments here, there are none more interest- 
ing, and certainly none more important to 
the people of the world at large, than those 
on the continuous growth of wheat for 
nearly half a century on the same land, 


commencing 1844, and continuing up tothe 
present time. tugether withthe investiga- 
tions of the chemical components of wheat 
products in the mill, according to the con- 
ditions of growth, or the circumstances of 
their preparation. 

‘* The records, then, of a field of fourteen 
acres, on which wheat has been grown with- 
out manure, and by different kinds of 
manure, year after year, for  forty- 
four successive seasons, without either 
bare fallow of afallow crop, andin which 
the lowest production per acre in the 
first year, on any plot, was 15 bushels. 
of dressed grain, and in 1886, the last year, 
9 bushels, and highest in the first year 241 
bushels, and the last year 45% bushels; with 
an extreme range of from 5 to 56 bushels of 
wheat per acre, cannot fail to be of much 
interest at once to the practical farmer, the 
miller, and economist. It has been demon- 
strated by numerous experiments, both in 
the old world and in the new, that not only 
may the relative proportions of the different 
parts of the wheat plant vary considerably 
in different cpeaiuana, but also that the 
composition of the berry itself is liable to 
great changes, according to the variety em- 
ployed, the mode of cuiture, the season, the 
nature of the soil, and the manurial ingre- 
dients used. In fact, the more wheat, which 
is characteristically a starchy product, is 
perfectly matured, whether through the in- 














fluence of variety, soil, season, or manure, 
the higher will the oe gty of flour 
obtained by milling, as a rule the lower 
will be the oe mage ae of nitrogenous sub 
stances, the lower that of the bran, and the 
higher that of the were compounds.” 
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Seo For IuLveypRareo oAtaLoaue. 
THOMPSON’ $ E YE- WATER. 


This well-known + ient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye hes cnauwed a world-wide 
reputation during the’ past one hundred years; Lyd Le 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has been s 
tained simply by the merits oi the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or ——e advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it will bear Lp ng 
to the truth of os statement. a es 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., TRoy, N ¥. 
Price 25 cts. Sold by all ‘druggists. 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


ERTAIN REMEDY 
eer gn and Atonic Dyspepsia Chronic 
and Gastro-Iptestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 


ut a scientific prepara- 
tion, the formula of whic h is plainly printed on each 
bottie. Its great DIGESTIVE PO is created by 
acareful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture. {tis very a —— A. the taste, and 
acceptane to the most delicate s ach. 

Jt will poctirely CURE CHOLERA INFANTUM 
Summer Complaints and CHRONIC DIARRH@A, al 
of which are direct results of imperfect digestion. 
Give your children Digestylin. One bottle may save 
alife. Notonecase of death reported for the past 

ear from above diseases where t e patient had taken 
igestylin. Ask your Druggist for it. Price. 81, 
Large bottles. If he does not keep it, send one dollar 
to us and we will send you a bottle. Express prepaid. 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO,, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
__83 John Street, N. as. 


Piso’s Suneiy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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TRAVEL. 


HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 
to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to poiits on cotinecting 
lines beyond Council Biuffs and St. Patil: 
Tickets, good to fettirn in thitty days, will 
be sold at the Conipatiy’s offices in Chi- 
Gago, arid at Various idcal station’, on thé 
Above daies only; at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and 
will bé good only on ttains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
uusual opportunities for personal obser: 
vation of the metits of the pfodiictive and 
attractive sections of counti'y traversed 
by the Northwesterti Railway and its con- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, Ill. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H.C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 
th MAN: 
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WITH ruRoUGH TICKETS ry REDUCED pate 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN. 

STATE pi NEBRASKA, Thursday, Oct. 6th, "7 A.M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Th’, Oct. 13th. 1 P.M. 

Cabin passage, and accoraing to location of 
stateroom. Tecutsion t tickers at reduoea rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of mene at lowest 

rates. From pier foo: of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Genera] Agents, 
Si Groadway, New York. 











"FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt 1etters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
vk eit cae pene. rot ise 
canes tp A ee rely a 
mt ie is B. Ca: 


week bet OF THE UNITED states 


The fabs, Tic enkals aayen wy A ® 35 68 














x Oe U: 8. ie Sizé; 1fx%.. 1 60 
EX:vic -P ENT HENRY WILSON: 
Size, . setbenstieoeses 





wsett.s 26 
bx; PCE PRERIDEN'T sc COL. 


bwin al, STANTOM: 
CHARLES SUMNER. . 





COLN:” By Fraiik B. 
— th Cloth. 360 pages. Pii¢e.:.. 


Orders, with the cash incloged, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Bronilway; New York 


Che Hahependent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 sumbere (postage free)............ Lemetensni $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free).. 

26 “(6 mos.) 

17 . (4 mos.) = 

13 - (3 mos.) © 

4 ba (1 month) nd 

2 S (2 weeks), 2 


1 Number (1 week), 9 : 
One subscription two years...........seeeececeeeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 








One aii three years : 

Four subscriptions, one year each; in one Fé- 
TET RS SE IRE ERO: 8 56 

One subscription four years. .........seessseeeees 8 50 

Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MMIREANCE 0.2000. .ccccecescocccees sereeeee A O OO 





One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country inthe Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED YROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

02" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection agetnes losses by mail, and a)l pormarinen < — 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to di 
Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of t the 
sender. 
No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out wee money in advance. 
SUBSCRIBERS are. particularly requested to 
the aalniien of their subscriptions, which is alware 
So on the yellow address label on the last page of 
per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
tort the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper ts | is a sufficient receipt 
for the pak subsc —_—- Receipts for pos re- 
mitted to EW su riptions are indicated by the 
change in RE roy 4 expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to t > ae, which change is made 
either the first 4 ad reek after the money is re- 

ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sent b 

Messrs. SAMPSON OW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Stree 
are our r agents in London to receive subscriptions an 

vertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. — 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


<-> 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 206 lines to the column. 


lear Page& Business ae 
4 umes one month). . wi85e. 
113 al . 








POEMRO ..ccccccsccesecess 5c. 
4 times (one month)... .70c 
13 three 

— °° oe aimee. aH i 

 ° ee * ° )0c.|52 “ (twelve “* 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


















Dh... . creccsecccscccens os cocreccnvees 
4 times 

| 
mw “ 


“ 





52 twelve is 
READING NOTICES......... ON 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATH aes exceeding four 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New Yerk 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


a) as + 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powaer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nar: kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

joweers. Soid A only fe in cane. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


“it You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go v0 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Sm S40 ArPLin& Co. 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


Fullencamp & Co., 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 








Between 32d and 33d Bts., New York 
Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 


AMMUNITION, 


, Rifles, Pistols and Sportsmen’s 
Guns, Rifles per Pp 


Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 
No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices, 


STANDARD 
/ SPOOL 
SILK. 
Saad Dai SST Ba 


ania 














vt UALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, Ac. Always 
wy for Pro 


a 





HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 





another victo 1885, which was the second 


champions as Carver, Bogardus, Cody, Stubbs, Erb and 


HOUGH & FORD. 





wearing HOUGH §& Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrated 

shoes. ROCHESTER, N. Y. ph ai w es New York. 
r nate THE 





victories t 
SPamberiia ae Co. vie 4 it Cleveland, v 


purse offered, a 
to euaadienel A hp he Tourn: 
the world, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. !th to 16th. Fo the contestants ment for the ¢ hamplcnsh 24 


PARKER ans. Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street. 


Ask your dealer for 
‘them, or send a pos- 


tal card to us for the 





address of firm selling 


our Shoes. 


HOUGH & FORD, 














PARKER GUN. 





resenting FOU: 
ing $900 — Py a1 5 EEN 





United 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


SECURITY. 


THE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


IN THE CiTyY OF NEW YORK. 


(Organized in 1850.) 


Nog. 261, 2602 and 262 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker, 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690.04 


INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 
GOOD AGENTS, 


Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


States 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 


John St., New York, and 
in Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS. 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Pour Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


ete. 
WORKS FOUNDED ON 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, ag 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
P4 Centennial Exhibition’ 














‘THE CHILTON ‘PAINTS, 
are made of pure jinseed Oil and contain no com 
cals, water or benzine. These nts of 
their Ay day | Feep the most economical. it 3 rear 
deal: Sone: [ao them send for color cards 








ussiaGement Go, , samric 2ecstamps 


and 
ufacturing Company, 147 Fulton 
tN %: ria Mik ik St.. Boston, Mase. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Te without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ic 


HOT WATER HEATING 
‘ect 8: m of peating for Dwellin Offices, 
Pub fe "poli gs and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, eaine't the Gurney Heeter. 
Positively safe, being open to the pe aye no 
— in the pipes; nothing to get out of re can be 
ed by any member of the family; the heat dif- 
fused permanent, even and healthy ‘n all of 
Gohenss. Com any — fuel tot Fo theG URNS RNY of 
any er anufactured 
5 Yoho as HEATER co wt Franklin St 
ol 





EIS | 


“\ we 













Indiepengante and economical. Made of cloth, and 


are completely Legh my ~Correct styles. Per- 


fect fit. Add ro ae 
REVERSIBLE OLLA PO. 2% Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. | ‘atalogu: e free. 


llustrated C: 
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‘soded 


‘OT ‘woytTED “ON 
S.2aNNVWa 


PUB So/A}8 "SOZ[S SNOJIVA UT OPEL “P[AOM Oy} 4nO 
$7093 
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‘GLENWOOD B. RANGE. | 








The celebrated Glenwood B, Ranges are at 
resent the most popular, and preferred bythe best 
usekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass- 








me a ee 
jogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, Pre pe, Grand Gold 
Medal aT the Society of Arts for 
Best Pianos and several meritorious 
*- useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ctv an ~y 
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THE 


OPEN FIRE- PLACES 





Before Cold Weather. 











Werh] JACKSOn-&(O} 
(old Stand) 

Union Square, N. Y. 

Many New Models for This Season. 


Only Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 


VICTOR smeveies 
Soe EY cee 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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